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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



I nephews to Ci'eon king of Thebes. 



Theseus, duke of Athens. 

PiRlTHOUS, an Athenian general. 

Artesius, an Athenian captain. 

Palamon, 

Arcite, 

Valerius, a Theban nobleman. 

Six Knights. 

Herald. 

Jailor. 

Wooer to the Jailor's Daughter, 

Doctor. 

Brother) ,,,,., 
„ . ^ J to the Jailor. 
Fnends f 

Gentleman. 

Gerrold, a schoolmaster. 

HiPPOLYTA, an Amazon, bride to Theseus. 
Emilia, her sister. 
Three Queens. 
Jailor's Daughter. 
Waiting-women to Emilia. 

Countrymen, Messengers, a man personating Hymen, Boy, Executioner, 
Guard, and Attendants. Country wenches, and women personating 
Nymphs. 



Scene — Athens and the ndghhourkood^ except in part of the first aet^ 
where it is Thebes and the neighbourhood. 



Dramatis Persona] Dyce ; given imperf. in 
F.; no list in Q. Jaiior,'\ L. D. 
b I 



Gaoler. lVaiHng-'Women\ L. 

Waiting-woman 



D, 



r^^^ 



I^te> 



N 



llK 



?:iO LOGUE. 

o i/ta nai/ut't/wails are neare akin ; 
'/i< 'a a ':uthyfor both much money gien, 
c *^ li/tu ju/ta i/id well .• and a good play, 
♦ ' : V ttxic.i Lf/tti L't'ujh on his marriage-day, 
%."».^ lurit ii oojl' 'tis honour, is like hir 
^»• .r/r/ ftiiJi tue and Jirji nights Jiir, 
' . .^ :..: .\> 'Moutjne, andjiill retaines 
V 'i./t >/ 7it' wi/iti to^fight than husband's paines ; 
I >ri<, ,iir ^,'av w<jy be Jo ; for fmfure 
J i«i> ^ -nnW brtrtier and a pure, 
.1 i«*A*»«.u\ wtYv^ « ptwt never urnt 
I ^ y*'n%'/^Jt•H^f^s ^rt tui^vt Po and filler Trent: 
^ * "Avux-*^ <f «i// iMdmird — the story gives ; 
(V*v vw •«■?/ ItJ rtrmity it lives, ~ 

^^ *v ,\tf::i the Hoblen^lle of this, 
\0 ^fv<; tu\'t^;^itf^nd this child heare be a h[ffe, 
H^' #* *V.* itjhiike the bones of that good man, 
A*tyi mitkt him cry from under ground, " 0,fan 
f>v«i me the witles chaffe offuch a uTighter 
iO T\>ti bui/h's my boyes, and myfam^d u*orkes makes lighter 
T^cn H^>bin iimni * '* l^iis is thefeare av bring; 
hU\ A\/«\v truths it itvfY (M endli^lle thing, 
Wji\^ ^^» iimbifioHy\ to ojhitr to him^ 
«4 W\%ii^v «i.v itr a^Y^ and almofi bretUhlt^^/efwim 
in t Ms %Wpe H\ttcp\ />> but you hold out 
)\»iir helping hands^ and tvejhall take about, 
AsdfUmetking dtie tofave us, Youjhall heare 
^S A\v«tt^x, though below his art, may yet appeare 

II Wt\ Ihv hout^s' travelL To his bones f wee tfleepe / 
iVstcHt to y<»* ^ (fthis play doe not keepe 
A tittle «/«// timeft^m us, fvt perceave 
i> <>!*»' l\^ilcsfillfo thicke^ UY mt{/} neetls leave, [Florifli. 









26. titW] Q. (=) F. etc. lack 
J9. tnnW/,] {^, D. travail 
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THE TWO SOBLE 


Kinfmen. 


ACT I. [r. j] 


[Scene I. Athens. Before a temple!] 


Enter Hymen with a torch burning: a Boi/, in a white 


role, before, Jinging and ftrewing flowers. After Hymen, 


a Nimph, encompajl in her tn^ffes, bearing a wheaten gar- 


land. Then Thefeus, betweene two other Nimphs with 


wheaten Chaplets on their heades. Then Hippolyta, the bride. 


led by [Pirithous], and another holding a garland over her 


head, her treffes Ukewife hanging. After her, Emilia, Ao/- 


ding up her traine. [Artesius and Attendants.'] 


The Song. [Muficke. 


9^QB QA'S their fharpe fpines being gone. 


^BSS ^^^ Toy all in their fmels alone. 


*^*^^ But in their hew. 


Maiden pinckes, of odour faint, 4 


Dazies fmel-leffe, yet mojl quaint. 


Andfweet time true. 


Prim-rofe,firJl-borne child of Ver, 


Aferry fpring' timers herbinger 8 


IP^ith her bels dimme. 


Oxlips, in their cradles growing. 


Alary -golds, on death-beds blowing, 


Larkes'-heeles trim me. 12 


Hippolyta^ . . led by Pirithous] S. etc. O. 


8. herbinger With] L. om. [,] Q. sqq. 


Edd. Ty. Nicholson, lead by Theseus 


Herbinger, With 


(Edd. led) 


9. her bels Q. F. etc. (bclky, except Sk. 


7. Prim-rose, first-borne child] Edd. Q. 


hair-bells 


Prim-rose first borne, ; 



The Two Noble Kinfmen. 



[I.I. 



^ \, 



[I. i] yill deere Natures children /weete, 

Lyfore bride and bridegroome* s feete, [Strew Flowers 

Blejfing their fence ! 
16 Not an angel of the aire. 
Bird melodious or birdfaire, 
[Be] abfent hence ! 

The crow, theflaundrous cuchoe, nor 
20 The boding raven, nor [chough horei\ 

Nor chattring pie, 

May on our bridehoufe pearch orjing. 

Or with them any difcord bring, 
24 But from itjly ! 

Enter three Queenes in blacke, with voiles flaind, with iinpe- 
riall crownes. The firjl Queene fals downe at the foote of 
Thefeus j the second fals downe at the foote of Hippolyta j 
the third before Emilia. 

1. Qa. For pittie*s fake and true gent ili tie's, 
Heare, and refpe6t me ! 

2. Qu. Qu. For your mother's fake. 
And as you wi(h your womb may thrive with faire ones, 

28 Heare, and refpe6t me ! 

3. Qu. Now, for the love of him whom Jove hath markd 
The honour of your bed, and for the fake 
Of cleere virginity, be advocate 

32 For us and our diftreffes ! This good deede 
Shall raze you out o* th* booke of trefpaffes 
All you are fet downe there. 
Thef Sad lady, rife. 
Hip. Stand up. 

EmiL No knees to me: 

36 What woman I may fteed that is didred 
Does bind me to her. 



13. svfea^ Lit] F. sqq. C. Lye Q. 

swecte-Ly 
16. a»^/]Edd. Q. angle Th.conj.augel 



18. Be absent'] S. etc. O.Edd. Is absent 
20. chough hoar] S. etc. Q. Clough hei 
F. Clough he T. Clough he 



I. I.J 
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The/. What's your requeft ? Deliver you for all. [l. i] 

I Qu. We are three queenes, whofe foveraignes fel Jbefore 

The wrath of cruell Creon ; who [endure] 40 

The beakes of ravens, tallents of the kights. 

And pecks of crowes, in the fowle feilds of Thebs. 

He will not fuifer us to burne their bones. 

To ume their aihes, nor to take th' offence 44 

Of mortall loathfomenes from the blefl eye 

Of holy Phoebus, but infedls the windes 

With flench of our flaine lords. O pitty, duke ! 

Thou purger of the earth, draw thy feard fword 48 

That does good turnes to th* world -, give us the bones 

Of our dead kings, that we may chappell them ; 

And of thy boundles goodnes, take fome note 

That for our crowned heades we have no roofe 5^ 

Save this, which is tlie lyon's, and the beare's. 

And vault to every thing ! 

The/. Pray you, kneele not : 

I was tranfported with your fpeech, and fufFer'd 56 

Your knees to Wrong themfelves. I have heard the fortunes 

Of your dead lords, which gives me fuch lamenting 

As wakes my vengeance and revenge for *em. 

King Capaneus was your lord, the day 60 

That he (hould marry you) at fuch a feafon 

As now it is with me, I met your groome 

By Mars*s altar ; you were that time faire. 

Not Juno's mantle fairer then your trefles, 64 

Nor in more bounty fpread her ; your wheaten wreathe 

Was then nor threaihd nor blafled ; fortune at you 

Dimpled her cheeke with fmiles 5 Hercules our kinefman — 

Then weaker than your eies — laide by his club -, 68 

He tumbled downe upon his [nemeau] hide. 



40. enJure] M. D. K.('67) Sk. Q. W. 
endured F. etc. ICC41) endur'd 

41. TalUnts] Q. Edd. talons 

42. fiilds^ Q. F. T. S. field C. W. etc. 
fields 



63. Mars*s\ F. Q. Mareis 
65. spread her] Edd. S. om. her 
69. Nemean\ S. O.Edd. Nenuan 
on his 
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[r. I. 



[I. i] And fwore his fiuews thawd. O, greife and time , 

FearefuH confiimprs, ynn will^Il_deygmrg-,. 
72 I Qu. O I hope fome God, 

Some God hath put his mercy in your manhood, 

Whereto hee'l iufuie powre, and prefle you forth 

Our undertaker ! 

Thef, O no knees, none, widdow ! 

76 Unto the helineted Bjllona ule them. 

And pray for me, your fouldier. 

Troubled I am. [Turnes away, 

2 Qu, Flonoured Hippolyta, 

Mod dreaded Amazonian, that hafl flaine 
80 The fith-tuskd bore 5 that, with thy arme as ftrong 

As it is white, waft neere to make the male 

To thy fex captive, but that this thy lord — 

Borne to uphold creation in that honour 
84 Firft nature ftilde it in — fhrunke thee into 

The bownd thou waft ore-ftowing, at once lubduing 

Thy force and thy aifedion j foldierefle. 

That equally canft poize fternenes with pitty; 
88 [Who] now, I know, haft much more power 011 him 

Then e'er he had on thee, who ow'ft his ftrength 

And his love too, who is a fervaut for 

The tenour of [thy] speech 5 deere glafte of ladies, 
92 Bid him that we, whom ftaming war doth fcortchT 

Under the ftiaddow of his fword may coole us j 

Require him he advance it ore our heades 3 

Speak *t in a woman's key : like fuch a woman 
96 As any of us three 5 weepe ere you faile j 

Lend us a knee ; 

But touch the ground for us no longer time 

Then a dove's motion when the head's pluckt^^fl^'' 
100 Tell him if he i' th' blood-cizd field lay fwolne. 

Showing the fun his teeth> grinning at the moone. 



'88. Who] D. Q. Whom now I know 
9a fir\ O.Edd. D. Ty. K.C67) Sk. S. 
C. W. to 



91. thy spetch] S. etc. O Edd. Ty. the 
Speech 
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What you would doe ! 


[Li] 


Hip. Poore lady, fay no more : 




I had as leife trace this good a^ion with you 




As that whereto I 'm going, and nevV yet 


104 


Went I Co willing, way. My lord is taken 




Heart deepe with your diftrefle : let him confider ; 




He fpeake anon. 




3 Qu. O, my petition was [Kneele to Emilia. | 


Set downe in yce, which, by hot greefe uncandied. 


108 


Melts into drops; fo forrow, wanting forme. 




Is preft with deeper matter. 


id up: 




Emilia. Pray liar 


Your greefe is written in your cheeke. 




3 Qu. O, woe ! 




You cannot reade it there ; there through my teares. 


113 


Like wrinckled pebbles in a fglafliel llreame 




You may behold 'em ! Lady, lady, alacke ! 




He that will all the treafure know o' th' earth 




Mufl know the center too ; he that will fifh 


116 


For my leaft minnow, let him lead his line 




To catch one at my heart. O, pardon me ! 




Extremity, that iharpens fundiy wits. 




Makes me a foole. 




Emil. Fray you fay nothing, pray you : 


120 


Who cannot feele nor fee the raine, b 


eing in *t, 
you were 




Knowes neither_wet nor dry. If that 


The ground-peece of fome painter, I would buy you 




T* inftma me gainft a capitall greefe indeed ; — 


124 


Such heart-peirc'd demonftration ! — but, alas ! 




Being a naturall filler of our fex. 


, 


Your forrow beates fo ardently upon me, H 
That it Ihall make a counter-refied gaihll V 


• 


128 


lOS. un/Iing; way] O.Edd. S. etc. will- 


there, through 
113. glassie] S. sqq 




ing way. Sy. willing. Ay ! Ty. will- 


. glassy Q. glasse 


ing 'way. 


F. T. glass 




112. there through^ O.Edd. W. Ty. K. 


114. behold' em"] (i. 


D. behold it 


('67). S. C. K.C41). here D. etc. 
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P- i] My brother's heart, and warme it to fome pitty, ] 

Though it were made of done : pray have good comftirt. 

The/, Forward to th* temple ! leave not out a jot 
O' th* facred ceremony, 
^3* I Qu, O, this celebration 

Will [longer] laft, and be more coftly, then 
Your suppliants' war ! Remember that your fame 
Knowles in th' eare o' th' world : what you doe quickly 
'3^ Is not done rafhiy; your firft thought is more 

Then others' labour'd meditance : your premeditating 
More then their adions : But, oh Jove ! your adions, 
Soone as they [moove], as afprayes doe the fifh, 
140 Subdue before they touch -, thinke, deere duke, thinke 
What beds our flaine kings have ! 

a Qu, What greifes our beds. 

That our deere lords have none! 

3 Qu. None fit for th' dead ! 

Thofe that with cordes, knives, drams, precipitance, 
J44 Weary of this world's light, have to themfelves 
Beene death's roofl horrid agents, humaine grace 
Affords them dud and ihaddow. 

I Qu. But our lords 

Ly bliflring fore the vifitating sunne, 
14^ And were good kings when living. 

The/. It is true; 

And I will give you comfort. 
To give your dead lords graves : the which to doe, 
Mufl make fome worke with Creon. 

I Qu. And that worke 



133. lOfigrr] S. etc- O.Edd. Ty. long 
139. moove] F. sqq. move Q. mooves 
143. Dramsy Precipitance,] S. C. W. D. 

O.Edd. <kams precipitance, K. Sk. 

Cords', knives*, drams* precipitance, 

Ty. dxams-precipitance, 
145. humaine] Q. F. humane T. sqq. 

human 
I49-I5a will give, . . To give'] O.Edd. S. 



C. W. K. D. Ty. Se. conj. , Sk. will give 
you Comfort, [and engage Myself and 
Pow*rs] to give Mason, to give . . . 
will give Sid. Walker's arrangement : 
so D.('67, '76). 
151. And that worke] O.Edd. Ty. D.C67, 
'76). S. etc. Sid. Walker, work now 
Arrangement Walker*s. 
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Prefents it felfe to th* doing : 




[I. I] 


Now 'twill take forme, the heates are gone to morrow -, 




Then, booteles toyle muft recompence it felfe 






With it*s owne fweat 5 now he *8 fecure. 






Not dreames we ftand before your puiflance. 




'5<5 


Wrinching our holy begging in our eyes. 






To make petition cleere. 






2 Qu. Now you may take him 






Drunke with his vidory. 






3 Qu. And his army full 






Of bread, and floth. 




160 


The/. Artefius, that beft know'ft 






How to draw out fit to this enterprife 






The prim*fl for this proceeding, and the number 






To carry fuch a bufinefle j forth and levy 






Our worthieft inftruments j whilft we defpatch 




164 


This grand aGt of our life, this daring deede 






Of fate in wedlocke. 






I Qu, Dowagers, take hands ; 






Let us be widdowes to our woes ; delay 






Commends us to a famifhing hope. 




168 


All Qu. Farewell ! 






2 Qu. We come unfeafonably ; but when could 


greefe 




Cull forth, as unpanged judgement can^ fitt'ft time 






Fnr hpft fnliriratipn? 






The/. Why, good ladies, ; 






This is a fervice, whereto I am going, ■ 




17a 


Greater then any [war] ; it more imports me ^ 






Then all the anions that I have foregone, ) 
Or futurely can cope. 










I QUi, The more proclaiming 






Our fuit ihall be negleded : when her armes. 




176 


156. Nof dreames'] Q. T. C. W. Ty. K. D. And 's 






Sk. F. Not dretms S. Mc. Nor 


161. draw out 


m 


D. out, fit 


dreams 


167. widdowes 


Sy. com. wedded 


157. lVrinching\ OJEA^ S. etc. Rinsing 
159. And his] O.Edd. etc. Sid. Walker, 


173. any war 


;]Th.S 


. etc, O.Edd. Ty. 


any was; 







lo The Two Nolle Kin/men. [I. i. 

[I. i] Able to locke Jove from a fynod, {hall 

By warranting moone-light corflet thee, O, when 

Her twynning cherries fhall their fweetnes fall 
1 80 Upon thy taftefull lips, what wilt thou thinke 

Of rotten kings or blubberd queenes ? what care 

For what thou feelfl not, what thou feelfl being able 

To make Mars fpume his drom ? O, if thou couch 
184 But one night with her, every howre in 't will 

Take hoflage of thee for a hundred, and 

Thou flialt remember nothing more then what 

That banket bids thee to ! 

Hip. Though much unlike [Kneele. 

188 You ihould be fo traufported, as much forry 

I fhould be fuch a fuitour ; yet I thinke. 

Did I not by th* abftayning of my joy. 

Which breeds a deeper longing, cure their furfeit 
19a That craves a prefent medcine, Ifhould^plucke 

All ladies* fcandall o n me: therefore, Sir,^ 

As i fhalt here"taake tryall of my prayres. 

Either prefuming them to have fome force, 
ig6 Or feutencing for aye their vigour dombe. 

Prorogue this bufines we are going about; and hang 
^ Your fheild afore your heart, about that necke 

Which is my fee, and which I freely lend 
200 To doe thefe poore queenes fervice. ■ 

All Qu, '^'^Oh helpe now ! 

Our caufe cries for your knee. 

EmiL - If you grant not [Kneele. 

My fitter her petition, in that force. 

With that celerity and nature, which 
204 Shee makes it in, from henceforth He not dare 

To aske-yeu~any__tbing4jior be fo hardy 

Ever to take a husband. 

The/. - -^ Pray, ftanctup : 

I am entreating of my felfe to doe 

179. iwynning\ I- Q. twyning F. T. twining Th. etc. twinning 



1. 1.] 



The Two Nolle Kinfrnen. 



II 



That which you kneele to have me. — Pirithous, [!• i] 

Leade on the bride : get you and pray the Gods 

For fuccefle and returne ; omit not any thing 

In the pretended celebration. — Queenes, 

Follow your soldier. [7b Artefius.] As before, hence you, a 12 

And at the banckes of [Aulis] meete us with 

The forces you can raile, where we fhall finde 

The moytie of a number, for a bufines 

More bigger lookt. Since that our theame is hade, 216 

I ftamp this kifle upon thy currant lippe ; 

Sweete, keepe it as my token. Set you forward ; 

For I will fee you gone. [Exit Artefius. 

Farewell ray beauteous sifter. Pirithous, 220 

Keepe the feaft full ; bate not an howre on *t. 

Pir. Sir, 

He follow you at heeles : the feaft*s folempnity 
Shall want till your returne. 

The/. Cofen, I charge you 

Boudge not from Athens ; we fliall be returning 224 

Ere you can end this feaft, of which, I pray you. 
Make no abatement. Once more, farewell all. 

1 Qu> Thus doft thou ftill make good 

The tongue o' th' world. , 228 

2 Qu. And earn*ft a deity 
Equal with Mars. 

3 Qu, If not above him ; for 
Thou being but mortall, mak*ft aifedions bend 
To godlike honours ; they themfelves, fome fay, 

Grone under fuch a maftry. 232 

Thef. As we *re men. 

Thus fhould we doe ; being fenfually fubdude. 



212. Follato your soldur. As before^ hence\ 
M.W.D. Sk. Q. F. S. C. Follow your 
Soldier (as before) hence you (T. 
Soldiers) K. Ty. soldier, as before ; 
hence 

213. Aulis\ Th. S. etc. O.Edd. Aniy 
Ingleby, Auly Heath, Ilisse Se. conj. 



At the Gates, or Port, or Back, of Aulis 
216. bigger hok't] Q. F. T. sqq. bigger 

look^ D. bigger-look*d 
223. Tvant] O.Edd. etc. S. (approved by 

Sid. Walker) wait 
226-9] Sid. Walker's airangement, D.(*67, 

*76). 
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The Two Noble Kin/men. 



[I. I, 2. 



[I. i] W^Jeofe-ourJuimaosJytle. Good cheere, ladies ! 

Now tarne we towards your comforts. [Flori/k. Exeunt. 

[I. 2] ScBNE 11. [Theles. The court of the palace,] 

Enter Palamon and Arcite. 

ArcUe. Deere Palamon, deerer in love then blood. 
And our prime cofen, yet unhardned in 
The crimes of nature j let us leave the citty 
4 Thcbs, and the temptijagsjn *t, before we further 
Si^Uy our glofle of youth : 
And here to keepe in abftinence we fhame 
As in incontinence ; for not to fwim 
8 r th' aide o' th* current, were almod to iincke. 
At leaft to fruftrate ftriving 5 and to follow 
The common ftreame, *twold bring us to an edy 
Where we ihould turne or drowne 3 if labour through, 
12 Our gaine but life and weakenes. 

PaL Your advice 

Is cride up with example : what (Irange ruins. 
Since firft we went to fchoole, may we perceive 
Walking in Thebs ? Skars and bare weedes 
16 The gaine o* th' martialifl, who did propound 
To his bold ends, honour and golden ingots. 
Which though he won, he had not ; and now fiurted 
By peace for whom he fought. Who, then, ihall offer 
20 To Mars*s fo-fcornd altar ? I doe bleede 

When fuch I meete, and wifh great Juno would 
Refume her ancient fit of jelouzie. 
To get the foldier worke, that peace might purge 
24 For her repletion, and retaine anew 

Her charitable heart, now hard, and harfher 
Then llrife or war could be. 

Arc, Are you not out > 



234. humane] Q. Edd. human I 24 retaim] Edd. 

8. aide] O.Edd. etc. Th. conj. C. head | Sk. conj. regain 



Heath conj. reclaim 



I. 2.] 
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Meete you no mine but the foldier in [I. 2] 

The cranckes and turnes of Thebs ? You did begin 28 

As if you met decaies of many kiudes : 
Perceive you none that doe arowfe your pitty. 
But th* unconfiderd foldier ? 

Pal. Yes; I pitty 

Decaies where ere I finde them ; but fuch mofl 32 

That, fweating in an honourable toyle 
Are paide with yce to coole *em. 

Arc. 'Tis not this 

I did begin to fpeake of; this is vertue 

Of no refped in Thebs ; I fpake of Thebs, ^6 

How dangerous^ if we will keepe our honours^ 
It is for our refyding ; where every evill 
Hath a good cuHor ; where every ieemiug good* 
A certaine evill j where not to be ev*n jumpe 40 

As they are here, were to be ftrangers, and 
Such things to be, meere monflers. 

Pal. *Tis in our power— 

UnlefTe we feare that apes can tutor *s — ^to 

Be mailers of our manners : what neede I 44 

Aifed anothers gate, which is not catching 
Where there is faith ? or to be fond upon 
Anothers way of fpeech, when by mine owne 
I may be reafonably conceived, fav*d too, 48 

Speaking it truly ? why am I bound 
By any generous bond to follow him 
Followes his taylor, haply fo long ui\till 

The follow' d make purfuit ? or let me know 52 

Why mine owne barber is unblefl, with him 
My poore chinne too, for 'tis not cizard juft 
To fuch a favorite's glalTe ? What cannon is there 
That does command my rapier from my hip, j6 

To dangle*t in my hand, or to go tip-toe 



41. are Aerf,] Mason. D. Ty. O.Edd. S. 
C. W. K. Sk. are, here 

42. to 6e, meere] Nicholson. Edd. to be 



mere (F. T. S. meer) 
51. «m/r//]Q. F.sqq. until Sid. Walker, 

tm 
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The Two Noble Kinfmen. 



[1.4. 



[I. a] Before the ftreete be foule? Either I am 

The fore-horfe in the teame, or I am none 
60 That draw i* th' fequent trace. Thefe poore fleight fores 

Neede not a plantin ; that which rips my bofome, 

Almofl to th' heart's — 

Arc, Our uncle Creon. 

Pal. He, 

A mod unbounded tyrant, whofe fuccefles 
64 Makes heaven unfeard, and villany affured 

Beyond its power there's nothing j almoft puts 

Faith in a feavour, and deifies alone 

Voluble chance j who onely attributes 
68 The faculties of other inflruments 

To his owue nerves and a6t ; commands men fervice. 

And what they winne in 't, boot and glory j [one] 

That feares not to do harm ; good, dares not ; let 
7* The blood of mine that's fibbe to him, be fuckt 

From me with leeches j let them breake and fall 

Off me with that corruption ! 
. Arc. Cleere-fpirited cozen. 

Let 's leave his court, that we may nothing fhare 
76 Of his lowd infamy 3 for our milke 

Will relifh of the pafture, and we muft 

Be vile or difobedient ; not his kinlmen 

In blood, unlefle in quality. 

Pal. Nothing truer : 

80 I thiuke the ecchoes of his fhames have deaft 

The eares of heav'nly juflice : widdows' cryes 



61. rips] Q. etc. F. T. tips 

63. sticcesses] O.Edd. etc. Heath, K. suc- 
cess 

64. Makfs] O.Edd. K. Ty. S. etc. Make 
S. C. Ty. Sk. assured, Beyond 

65. power therms nothing;'] S. D. Sk. 
O. Edd. power : there's nothing, almost 
C. power ; there's nothing almost Ty. 
power there's nothing — almost 

66. /eavour] Q. etc. 'fii. conj. Fear 

67. cAance ;} D. Ty . O. Edd. chance, C. 



K. chance— S. W. Sk. Chance : 

69. mm service] O.Edd. S. sqq. men's 
service C.(i778). mens' C.(i8ii). 
men's 

70. boot and glory ; one] Ingram. (Daniel 
Qo.)boot and glory on That (T. C. 
D. Qo.) F. T. Ty. on ; That S. etc. 
Boot and Glory too ; That Nicholson, 
boots and glones on : 

71. good^ dares not;] O.Edd. S. C. W. 
K. D. Ty. Sk. good dares not : 



I. 2.] The Two Noble Kinfmen. 15 

Defcend againe into their throates, and have not [I. 2] 

Due audience of the gods. — ^Valerius ! [Enter Valerius. 

Vat. The king cals tor you -, yet be leaden-footed, 84 

Till his great rage be off him : Phoebus when 
He broke his whipftocke, and exclaimd againft 
The horfes of the fun, but whifperd, to 
The lowdenefle of his fury. 88 

Pal, Small windes fhake him ! 

But what's the matter ? 

Vol, Thefeus — ^who where he threates appals — hath fent 
Deadly defyance to him, and pronounces 

Ruine to Thebs ; who is at hand to feale 92 

The promife of his wrath. 

Arc. Let him approach : 

But that we feare the gods in him, he brings not 
A jot of terrour to us : yet what man 

Thirds his owne worth — the cafe is each of ours — 96 

When that his anion's dregd with minde alTurd 
*Tis bad he goes about ? 

Pal, Leave that unreafond ,• 

Our fervices (land now for Thebs, not Creon : 
Yet to be neu trail to him were difhonour, 100 

Rebellious to oppofe j therefore we muft 
With him (land to the mercy of our fate. 
Who hath bounded our lad minute. 

Arc, So we mud. — 

Is't fed this warres a foote ? or it (hall be, 104 

On faile of fome condition ? 

Vol. *Tis in motion 5 

Th* intelligence of date came in the indant 
With the defier. 

Pal. Let's to the king ; who, were he 

A quarter carrier of that honour which 108 

His enemy come in, the blood we venture 
Should be as for our health j which were not fpent. 



109. coftu\ Q. Ty. F. T. S. came C. etc. comes 



16 The Two NohU Kinfmen. [I. 2, 3 

fl. 2] Rather laide out for purchafe : but, alas ! 

112 Our hands advanced before our hearts, what will 
The fall o' th* ftroke doe damage ? 

Arc. Let th* event. 

That never-erring arbitratour, tell us 
When we know all ourfelves, and let us follow 
116 The becking of our chance. [Exeunt. 

[L 3] Scene III. [Before the gales of Athens:] 

Enter Pirithous, Hippoljta, and Emilia. 

Pir. No further ! 

Hip. Sir, farewell : repeat my wiflies 

To our great lord, of whofe fucces I dare not 
Make any timerous queftion ; yet I wifh him 
4 Exces and overflow of power, an't might be 
To [dare] ill-dealing fortune. Speede to him ; 
Store never hurtes good governours. 

Pir, Though I know 

His ocean needes not my poore drops, yet they 
8 Muft yeild their tribute there. My precious maide, 
Thofe beft afFeAions that tlie heavens infufe 
In their beft-temperd peices, keepe enthroand 
In your deare heart ! 

Emil. Thanckes, fir ! Remember me 

a To our all-royall brother 5 for whofe fpeede 
The great Bellona He follicite 5 and 
Since, in our terrene flate, petitions are not 
Without giftes underftood, lie offer to her 
16 What I (ball be advifed (he likes. Our hearts 
Are in his army, in his tent. 

Hip. In 's bofome. 

We have bin foldiers, and wee cannot weepe 
When our friends don their helmes, or put to fea, 

5. ^flf?] Se. Sy. conj., Heath. D. Sk. I W. K.dure Ty. Mure Se. conj. Tout- 
Nicholson. S. C. cure O.Edd. Mason. | dure or Tout-dare or To dare 



I. 3-] The Two Noble Kinftnen ij 

Or tell of babes broachd on the launce, or women [I. 3] 

That have fod their infants in — and after eate them — 

The brine they wept at killing *em -, then, if 

You (lay to fee of us fuch fpinfters, we 

Should hold you here for ever. 24 

Pir. Peace be to you. 

As I purfue this war ! which fliall be then 
Beyond further requiring. [ExU Pir. 

EmiL How his longing 

Followes his friend ! fince his depart, his fportes. 
Though craving ferioufnes and skill, pad flightly 28 

His careles execution, where nor gaine 
Made him regard, or lofle confider j but 
Playing [one] buiines in his hand, another 

Direding in his head, his minde nurfe equall 3 2 

To thefe fo difiring twyns. Have you obferv'd him 
Since our great lord departed ? 

Hip, With much labour j 

And I did love him for *t. They two have cabind 
In many as dangerous as poore a corner, ^6 

Perill and want contending j they have skift 
Torrents, whofe roring tyranny and power 
r th' lead of thefe was dreadfull 3 and they have 
Fought out together, where death's felfe was lodgd ; 40 

Yet fate hath brought them off. Their knot of love 
Tide, weav'd, intangled, with fo true, fo long. 
And with a finger of fo deepe a cunning 

May be outworne, never undone. I thinke 44 

Thefeus cannot be umpire to himfelfe. 
Cleaving his confcience into twaine, and doing 
Each fide like juftice, which he loves bell. 

EmiL ~ DoubtleflTe 



27, sports] Edd. Coleridge conj. imports 
31. Playing one] M. (Heath MS.)sqq. Q. 

ore F. T. S. C. o'er 
36. dangerous as poor] D.(*67, '76) Sk. 

conj. Edd. dangerous, as poor 
h 2 



37. contending; they] D. Sk. O.Edd. etc. 
contending, they 

39. least of these] Edd. Se. conj. best of 
Ships were 

40. Fought] Edd. L. quer. Sought 
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5*5 



2. Hearfes rea- 
dy, with Pala- 
mon and Ar- 
cite : the 3. 
Queenes, 
Theseus, and 
his Lordes 
ready. 

64 



[I. 3] There is a bell, and reafon has no manners 
To fay it is not you. I was acquainted 
Once with a time, when I enjoy d a play-fellow ; 
You were at wars, when fhe the grave enrichd, 

52 Who made too proud the bed, tooke leave o* th* moone-^ 
Which then lookt pale at parting — when our count 
Was each eleven. 

Hip. 'Twas [Flavina.] 

Emil. Yes 

You talke of Pirithous* and Thefeus* love : 
Theirs has more ground, is more maturely feafond. 
More buckled with ftrong judgement, and their needes 
The one of th* other may be faid to water 
Their intertangled rootes of love j but I, 
And fliee I figh and fpoke of, were things innocent, 
Lov'd for we did, and like the elements 
That know not what nor why, yet doe effeB. 
Rare iffues by their operance, our foules 
Did fo to one another : what fhe lik'd 
Was then of me approov*d ^ what not, condemd. 
No more arraignement ; the flowre that I would plucke 
And put betweene my breafts, O — then but beginning 

68 To fwell about the bloflbme — flie would long 
Till Ibee had fuch another, and commit it 
To the like innocent cradle, where, PhGenix-like, 
They dide in perfume j on my head no toy 

72 But was her pattemej her aifedions — ^pretty. 
Though happely her careles [wear] — I followed 
For my moft ferious decking ; had mine eare 
Stolne fome new aire, or at adventure humd [one] 



54, gac/i eieveft] F. sqq. Q. each a eleven 
Flavina] S. sqq. Q. Flauia F. T. 
Flavia 

67. oh {then . . blossomf)] O.Edd. S. (oh 
then C. sqq. (oh, then Sid. Walker, 
Ty. oh ! (then . . D.('67, '76) om. oh 

72. {pretty^ . . . /i£r careless zucar)'] C. sqq. 
Q. happely, her careles, were, [om. ) ]. 
F. happily, her careless, were, I T. 



careless were, Sy. conj. (x) (so Dodd, 
Beaut, of Sh. I. 92,6) they careless 
were) I (2) her, careless Wear I S. 
affection; her Pretty, the* haply care- 
less Wear, I Dodd conj. her affect ; 
her Lamb, hers careless were 
75. hummed one] C.etc. Q. humd on 
F. T. S. W. humm'd on Ty. hum'd on 
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From muficall coynadge, why, it was a note 

Whereon her fpirits would fojourne, — rather dwell on, — 

And fing it in her flumbers : this rehearfall — 

Which, ev*ry innocent wots well, comes in 

Like old importments baftard — has this end. 

That the true love tweene mayde and mayde may be 

More then in fex [dividuall.] 

Hip, Y' are out of breath ; 

And this high-fpeeded pace is but to fay. 
That you (hall never — like the maide Flavina — 
Love any that's calld man. 

EmiL ~ I'nLfure I Ihall not. 

Hip. Now, alacke ! weake iifter, 
I mull no more beleeve thee in this point — 
Though in *t I know thou doft beleeve thy felfe — 
Then I will truft a fickely appetite. 
That loathes even as it longs. But, lure, my iifter. 
If I were ripe for your perlwafion, you 
Have faide enough to (hake me from the arme 
Of the all noble Thefeus, for whofe fortunes 
I wiU now in and kneele, with great afturance 
That we, more then his Pirithous, poifefle 
The high throne in his heart 

Emil. I am not 

Againfl your faith 5 yet I continew mine. ^Cornets. Exeunt, 



[1.3] 



80 



84 



83 



92 



96 



Scene IV. [Afield before Thebes,] [j, 4] 

A lattaile Jhrooke within : then a re trait : flori/h. Then 
enter Theseus {viBor), [Herald, and Attendants.] The three 
Queenes meete [Theseus], and fall on their faces before him. 

1 Qu. To thee no ftarre be darke ! 

2 Qu, Both heaven and earth 



79. every innocent] Lamb. W. sqq. Q. 
fuiy-innocent wots well) comes in Like 
old importments bastard, has this end, 
F. T. (as Q. with varr. fury [om. - ] 
innocent . . importments[-]bastard[, T.] 
• . end[;]}. Sy. S. C. surely Innocence 



wots well) Mason, (Which fury inno- 
cent, wot I well, ... old emporlment's 
bastard) 

82. dividual] S. sqq. Q. individuall F. 
T. individual 

96-7] Dyce's arrangement. 
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[1. 4] Friend thee for ever ! 

3 Qu. All the good that may 

Be wiflid upon thy head, I cry amen to 't ! 
4 The/. Th* imparciall gods, who from the mounted heavens 
View us their mortall heard, behold who erre. 
And in their time chaftice. Goe, and finde out 
The bones of your dead lords, and honour them 
8 With treble ceremonie : rather then a gap 
Should be in their deere [rites,] we would fupply *t. 
But thofe we will depute which fhall inveft 
You in your dignities, and even each thing 
12 Our haft does leave imperfed. So, adiew, [Exeunt Queenes. 
And heavens good eyes looke on you ! What are thofe ? 

Herald, Men of great quality, as may be judgd 
By their appointment j some of Thebs have told 's 
16 They 're fitters' children, nephewes to the king. 

The/. By th' helme of Mars, I faw them in the war, 
], Like to a paire of lions fmeard with prey. 

Make lanes in troopes agaft : I fixt my note 
ao Conftantly on them ; for they were a marke 

Worth a god's view. What [was *t that prifoner] told me 
When I enquired their names ? 

Herald. We 'leave, they 're called 

Arcite and Palamon. 

The/. 'Tis right j thofe, thofe. 

24 They are not dead ? 

Her, Nor in a ftate of life : had they bin taken 
Hearfes When their laft hurts were given, 'twas poftible 
ready. They might have bin recovered j yet they breathe, 

28 And have the name of men. 

The/, Then like men ufe 'em : 



9. ri/fs] D. Q. rights 

18. smeared] F. T. S. W. K. D. Ty. Sk. 
(Brit. Mus., Camb. Univ., Trin. Coll. 
Ehib.) Qq. smeard (Colman's, Dyce's, 
P. A. Daniel's) Qq. succard C. suc- 
coured 

21. wAa/ was't that prisoner^ D. K.('67) 



Sk. O.Edd. etc. K.('4i) what prisoner 
was't that 
22. We 'leave'] L. O.Edd. We leave S. 
C. W. K. Sk. With leave D.(*46) Wi* 
leave Ty. We leave; they Heath, 
D.('67, '76) We learn Ingleby conj. 
Believe L. conj. 'lieve 
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The very lees of fuch, millions of rates, [T. 4] 

Exceede the wine of others : all our furgions 

Convent in their behoofe ; our richeft balmes, 

Rather then niggard, waft : their lives conceme us 

Much more then Thebs is worth : rather then have 'en 

Freed of this plight, and in their morning ftate, 

Sound and at liberty, I would *em dead j 

But, forty thoufand fold, we had rather have *era 

Prifoners to us then death. Beare *em fpeedily 

From our kinde aire, — to them unkinde, — and minifter 

What man to man may doe 3 for our fake more. 

Since I have knowne frights, fury, friends* beheafts. 

Loves* provocations, zeale, a miftris* taske, 

Defire of liberty, a feavour, madnes. 

Hath fet a marke — which nature could not reach to 

Without fome impofition, — ficknes in will. 

Or wraftling ftrength in reafon. For our love. 

And great Apollo's mercy, all our beft 

Their beft skill tender ! Leade into the citty 5 

Where, having bound things fcatterd, we will poft 

To Athens [fore] our army. [Flori/k, Exeunt. 

Scene V. [Another part of the same, more remote n el 

from Thebes.] 

Enter the Queenes with the hearfes of their knightes, in a 
funerallfolempnity, 6^•c. 



\ 



3* 



3^ 



40 



44 



48 



Urnes and odours bring away ! 
Vapours, Jighes, darken the day I 



[Mii/icke. 



40. frights^ fi*^t friend^ 
(Friends Behests) 



beheasts] S. 
W. K.('4i) frights, 
fury, friends* behests F. T. frights ; 
fury, O.Edd. C. Ty. friends, behests 
(Q. beheastes) Heath, fights, fury D. 
K.(*67) Sk. fight's fiiry, friends' behests 
41. Loves' provocations] S. W. K.('67) D. 
Sk. O.Edd. C. Ty. Loves, provocations 
ttealy a mistrii tasAy] C. sqq. mistress* 
task S. mistress task Q. mistris Taske 
D. K.('67} Sk. zeal [in] a mistress' task 



42. liberty, a feavour^ madness y"] Edd. Sk. 
liberty — a fever, madness — Hath 

43. Hath-\ O.Edd. K.('4i) Ty. Sk. S. C. 
W. D. K.('67) 'T hath Heath, Have 
S. C. arranged 42 — 45 : madness. Sick- 
ness in will, or . . . reason ; 'T hath set 
. . . reach to Without some imposition 

43> 44-] L. Edd. omit the marks of paren- 
thesis. 
49. fore] S. sqq. O.Edd. for 
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[!• 5] ^^^ ^o/tf more deadly loohes than dying ; 
4 Balmes, and gunnnes, and heavy cheeres. 
Sacred vials JiWd with teares. 
And clamors through the wild ayrejlying! 

Come all fad and folempne Jhowes^ 
8 That are quick-eyd pleqfure" s foes ! 
We convent nought elfe but woes : 
We convent, d^'c. 

3 Qu, This funeral path brings to your houfhold's grave : 
I a Joy ceaze on you agaiue ! Peace fleepe with him ! 
a Qu. And this to yours. 

I Qu, Yours this way. Heavens lend 

A thoufand differing waies to one fure end. 

3 Qu. This world's a citty full of ftraying ftreetes, 
16 And death's the market-place, where each one meetes. 

[Exeunlfevercdly. 



ACT II. 

[II. i] Scene I. ^Athens. A garden, with a cqftle in the lack-ground.'] 

Enter Jailor and Wooer. 

Jail. I may depart with little, while I live ^ fome thing I 
may xaft to you, not much. Alas ! the prifon I keepe, though 
it be for great ones, yet they feldome come; before one 

4 falmon, you ihall take a number of minnowes. I am given 
out to be better lyn*d then it can appeare to me report is a 
true fpeaker : I would 1 were really that I am deliverd to be. 
Marry, what I have — be it what it will — I will affure upon my 

8 daughter at the day of my death. 

Woo. Sir I demaund no more then your owne offer; and 
I will eflate your daughter in what I have proraifed. 



3. ioois tkan dying;'\ D. Q. looks than 
dying [cm. ; ] F. T. looks, than dying 
[cm. ; ] C. etc. dying[!] S. Ty, looks 
than dying[,] 

6u wiU] O.Edd. Sid. Walker conj. wide 



II. grave :1 Q. K. D. Ty. Sk. F. graver 
[om. : ] T. S. Graves, C, W. graves : 

5. appeare to me\ Edd. Q. Ty. appeare, 
to me 
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Jail. Wei, we will talke more of this when the folemnity is [H. i] 
paft. But have you a fiill promife of her ? when that fhall be 1 2 
feene> I tender my confent. [Enier Daughter. 

fFoo. 1 have, fir. Here fhee comes. 

JaiL Your friend and I have chanced to name you here, 
upon the old bufines ; but no more of that now, fo foone as 16 
the court hurry is over, we will have an end of it : i* th' 
meane time, looke tenderly to the two prifoners -, I can tell 
you they are princes. 

Daugh. Thefe ftrewings are for their chamber. *Tis pitty 20 
they are in prifon, and 'twere pitty they (hould be out. I doe 
thinke they have patience to make any adverfity afham'd j the 
prifon it felfe is proud of *em j and tliey have all the world in 
their chamber. 24 

Jail. They are fam'd to be a paire of abfolute men. 

Daugh. By my troth, I think fame but ftammers em 5 they 
stand a greife above the reach of report. 

Jail, 1 heard them reported in the battaile to be the only 28 
doers. 

Daugh, Nay, mod likely; for they are noble fuffrers. I 
mervaile how they would have lookd, had they beene vidors, 
that, with fuch a conftant nobility, enforce a freedome out or .32 
bondage, making mifery their mirth, and affliction a toy to 
jeftat, 

JaiL Doe they fo ? 

Daugh. It feemes to me they have no more fence of their 36 
captivity then I of ruling Athens: they eate well, looke 
merrily, difcourfe of many things, but nothing of their owne 
reftraint and difafters. Yet fometime a devided figh, martyrd 
as *t were i* th' deliverance, will breake from one of them ; 4^ 
when the other prefently gives it fo fweete a rebuke, that I 
could wifh my felfe a figh to be fo chid, or at lead a figher to 
be comforted. 

ff^oo, I never faw *em. 44 



27. irnsi] Q. D. ('46) Ty. Sk. S. Griese I com". Grec K.('67) grice D.('67, '76) 
F. T. C. W. K.C4X) grief Se. Sy. | grise 
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[II. i] Jail. The duke himfelfe came privately in the night, and 
fo did they, what the reafon of it is, I know not. [Enter 
Palamon and Arcite, above.] Looke, yonder they are ! that's 
48 Arcite lookes out. 

Dough. No, fir, no 5 that's Palamon : Arcite is the lower of 
the twaine ; you may perceive a part of him. 

Jail, (xoe to ! leave your pointing -, they would not make 
5 2 us their obje6t ; out of their fight. 

Daugh. It is a holliday to looke on them. Lord, the.diff- 
rence of men. ^ [Exeunt, 

[II. 2] Scene II. [The same:] 

Enter Palamon and Arcite [a^'ave]. 

Pal. How doe you, noble cofen ? 

Arc. How doe you, fir ? 

Pal. Why, ftrong inough to laugh at mifery. 
And beare the chance of warre yet. We are prifoners 
4 1 feare for ever, cofen. 

Arc. I beleeve it j 

And to that deftiny have patiently 
Laide up my houre to come. 

Pal. Oh cofen Arcite, 

Where is Thebs now ? where is our noble country ? 
8 Where are our friends and kindreds ? Never more 
Muft we behold thofe comforts, never fee 
The hardy youthes ftrive for the games of honour. 
Hung with the painted favours of their ladies, 
^* Like tall ships under failej then dart amongll 'em 
And, as an eaftwind, leave 'em all behinde us 
Like lazy clowdes, whilft Palamon and Arcite, 
Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 
16 Out-flript the people's praifes, won the garlands. 
Ere they have time to wilh *em ours. O, never 
Shall we two exercife, Hke twyns of honour, 

17. have] Edd. D. queries : had 
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Our armes againe, and feele our fyry hories 
Like proud seas under us ! )Our good swords now, — 
Better the r ed-eyd god of war n ev'r [wore] — 
[Ravifhd] our fides, like age, muft run to ruft. 
And decke the temples of thofe gods that hate us ; 
Thefe hands fhall never draw *em out like lightning, 
To blaft whole armies, more ! 

Arc, No, Palamon, 

Thofe hopes are prifoners with us : here we are. 
And here the graces of our youthes muft wither, ~ ) 
Like a too-timely fpringj here age mull finde us, I 
And, which is heavieft, Palamon, unmarried j / 
The fweete embraces of a loving wife, / 

Loden with kifles, armd with thoufaud cupids. 
Shall never clafpe our neckes j no iflue know us, 
No figures of our felves (hall we e'er fee. 
To glad our age, and like young eagles teach 'em 
Boldly to gaze againfl bright armes, and fay 
" Remember what your fathers were, and conquer ! * 
The faire-eyd maides (hall weepe our banifhments. 
And in their fongs curfe ever-blinded fortune. 
Till fhee for fhame fee what a wrong (he has done 
To youth and nature : this is all our world j 
We (hall know nothing here bat one another; 
Heare nothing but the clocke that tek our woesj 
The vine (hall grow, but we fhall never fee it j 
Sommer fhall come, and with her all delights. 
But dead-cold winter mufl inhabite here flill. 

Pal, *Tis too true, Arcite. To our Theban houndes, 
That fhooke the aged forreft with their ecchoes. 
No more now muft we halloa ; no more fhake 
Our pointed javelyns, whilft the angry fwine 
Flyes like a Parthian quiver from our rages, 
Strucke with our well-fteeld darts : all valiant ufes — 
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21. ttw^] S. sqq. K.('4i). O.Edd. were 
D. K.C67) ware 

22. Ravished} S. sqq. Q. Bravishd F. 



T. Ty. Bravish'd 
51. Stfu^ke] Q. F. T. S. C. W. K.C41) 
Ty. Struck Heath, D. K.('67) Stuck 
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[II. 2] The foode and nouriQiment of noble minde 
In us two here fliall perifh ) we (hall die — 
Which is the curfe of honour — laftlj. 
Children of greife and ignorance. 

Jrc. Yet, cofen, 

56 Even from the bottom of thefe miferies. 
From all that fortune can infL'iGt upon us, 
I fee two comforts ryfing, two meere bledings. 
If the gods pleafe, to hold here a brave patience, 
60 And the enjoying of our greefes together. 
\ Whilft Palamon is with me, let me perifli 
If I thinke this our prifon ! 

Pal, Certainly 

'Tis a maine goodnes, cofen, that our fortunes 
64 Were twynn*d together : *tis mod true, two foules 
Put in two noble bodies, let *em fuffer 
The gaule of hazard, fo they grow together. 
Will never iincke j they mull not, fay they could : 
68 A willing man dies fleeping, and alFs done. 

j4rc. Shall we make worthy ufes of 'this place. 
That all men hate fo much ? 

Pal. How, gentle cofen ? 

jirc* Let's thinke this prifon holy fan^iary, 
72 To keepe us from cu r r uptiuu uf w orlelneir: 

We 're young, and yet defire the waies of honour ; 
That, liberty and common converfation. 
The poyfon of pure fpirits, might, like women, 
76 Wooe us to wander from. What worthy bleliing 
Can be, but our imaginations 
May make it ours ? And heere being thus together. 
We are an endles mine to one another -, 
80 We are one another's wife, ever begetting 



54. lastfy] O.Edd. etc. S. C. (Ingleby, 
L., quer.) lazily 

59. pigase, to hold here a drove] Q. Ty. 
{Sk. conj.) F. T. please to hold here 
S. please to hold here, a C. W. please 



to hold here ; a brave D. K. Sk. please 
to hold here, — a brave 
64. twynn'd] L. Q. twyn'd F. T. D. 
K.(*67) Sk. twin'd S. C. K.('4i} twinn'd 
W, Ty. twined 
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New birthes of love 5 we are father, friends, acquaintance j 

We are, in one another, families, 

I am your heire, and you are mine : this place 

Is our inheritance ; no hard oppreffour 

Dare take this from us : here, with a little patience, 

We fhall live long, and loving 5 no furfeits feeke us j 

The hand of war hurts none here, nor the seas 

Swallow their youth. Were we at liberty, 

A wife might part us lawfully, or bufines 5 

Quarrels confume us ; envy of ill men 

Crave our acquaintance ; I might ficken, cofen. 

Where you ihould never know it, and fo perifh 

Without your noble hand to clofe mine eies. 

Or praiers to the gods ; a thoufand chaunces. 

Were we from hence, would leaver us. 

Pal. You 've made me— 

I thanke you, cofen Arcite — ^almod wanton 
With my captivity : what a mifery 
It is to live abroade, and every where ! 
'Tis like a bead, me thinkes : I finde the court here, 
I am fure, a more content ; and all thofe pleafures 
That wooe the wils of men to vanity 
I fee through now ; and am fufficient 
To tell the world, *tis but a gaudy fhaddow. 
That old time, as he pafles by, takes with him. 
What had we bin, old in the court of Creon, 
Where fin is juflice, luft and ignorance 
The vertues of the great ones ? Cofen Arcite, 
Had not the loving gods found this place for us. 
We had died as they doe, ill old men, unwept. 
And had their epitaphes, the people's curfes. 
Shall I fay more ? 

Arc. rd heare you ftill. 

Pal. Ye fhaU. 



[11. 2] 
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91. Crave] O.Edd. C. W. K.('4i) Ty. S. 
Reave Th. conj. Craze Sy.conj. Carve 
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[II. 2] Is there record of any two that lov'd 
Better then we doe, Arcite ? 

Arc. Sure there cannot. 

— Pal. I doe not thinke it poflible our friendlhip 

Should ever leave us. 

Arc. Till our deathes it cannot ; 

[Enter Emilia and her Woman [Mow]. 
116 And after death our fpirits (hall be led 

To thofe that love eternally. Speake on, fir. 

[£7iii7.] This garden has a world of pleafures in*t. 
What flowre is this ? 

ff^om. 'Tis calld NarcifTus, madam. 

120 Emil. That was a faire boy certaine, but a foole 
To love himfelfe : were there no^ maides enough ? 
Arc. Pray forward. 
Pal. Yes. 

Emil. Or were they all hard hearted ? 

If^om. They could not be to one fo faire. 
Emil. Thou wouldft not. 

1 24 fFbm. I thinke I fhould not, madam. ' 

Emil. That's a good wench : 

But take heede to your kindnes though ! 

fFom. Why, madam ? 

Emil. Men are mad things. 

Arc. Will ye goe fon^^ard, cofen ? 

Emil. Canft not thou worke fuch flowers in iilke, wench ? 
128 m>m. Yes. 

Eynil. He have a gowne full of 'em ; and of thefe ; 

' This is a pretty colour : wilt not doe 
Rarely upon a skirt, wench ? 

Wo?n. Deinty, madam. 

Arc. Cofen, Cofen ! how doe you. Sir ? Why, Palamon ! 
^3^^ Pal. Never till now I was in prifon, Arcite. 
Arc. Why, what's the matter, man ? 
Pal. Behold, and wonder ! 



X18. £mi. This gardm] S. sqq. O.Edd. Ty. give this as part of Arcite's speech. 
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By heaven, (hee is a goddefle ! 
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[II. 2] 



Ha! 



Doe reverence ! 
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Arc. 

Pal. 
She is a goddelFe, Arcite ! 

Emil. Of all flowres. 

Me thinkes, a rofe is bed. 

IFom. Why, gentle madam ? 

Emil. It is the very embleme of a maide : 
For when the weft wind courts her gently 
How modeftly fhe blowes, and paints the fun 
With her chafte blufhes ! When the north comes neere her, 140 
Rude and impatient, then, like chaftity, 
Shee lockes her beauties in her bud againe. 
And leaves him to bafe briers. 

Worn, Yet, good madam. 

Sometimes her modefty will blow fo far 
She fals for *t : a mayde. 
If fliee have any honour, would be loth 
To take example by her. 

Emil. Thou art wanton. 

j4rc. She is wondrous faire I 

Pal. She is all the beauty extant ! 

Emil. The fun grows high; lets walk in. Keep thefe flowers. // 
Wee*le fee how neere art can come neere their colours. ' 

I am wondrous merry-hearted ; I could laugh now. 

Worn. I could lie dowue, I am fure. i (;2 

Emil. And take one with you? 

JFom. That *s as we bargaine, madam. 

Emil. Well, agree then. 

[Blxeunt Emilia and Woman. 

Pal. What thinke you of this beauty ? 

Arc. 'Tis a rare one. 

Pal. Is 't but a rare one ? 

Arc. Yes, a matchles beauty. 

Pal. Might not a man well lofe himfelfe, and love her ? i j6 



144 
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13S. gently] O.Edd. etc. S. Fanner, gentily Th. conj. her Beauties gently 
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[II. 2] j4rc, I cannot tell what you have done; I bave, 

Beflirew mine eyes for *t. Now I feele my ihackles. 
PaL You love her, then ? 
Arc. Who would not ? 

Pal. And defire her ? 

160 Arc, Before my liberty. 
Pal. Ifawherfirfl. ^ 
Arc. That*s nothing. 

Pal. But it (hall be. 

Arc. I faw her too. 

Pal. Yes, but you muft not love her. 

Arc, I will not as you doe, to worlhip her, 
164 As fhe b heavenly, and a blelfed goddes ; 
I love her as a woman, to enjoy her : 
So both may love. 

PaL You Ihall not love at all. 

Arc. Not love at all ! Who Ihall deny me ? 
168 Pal. I, that firft faw her j I, that tooke pofleflion 
Firil with mine eye of all thofe beauties in her 
Reveald to mankinde. If thou lovefl her. 
Or entertain*{l a hope to blaft my wiihes, 
*7* Thou art a tray tour, Arcite, and a fellow 
Falfe as thy title to her : friendfhip, blood, 
And all the tyes betweene us, I difclaime. 
If thou once thinke upon her ! 

Arc. Yes, I love her ; 

176 And if the lives of all my name lay on it, 
I muft doe fo \ I love her with my foule ! 
If that will lofe ye, farewell, Palamon ! 
I fay againe, I love j and in loving her, maintaine 
180 I am as worthy and as free a lover. 
And have as juft a title to her beauty. 
As any Palamon, or any living 
That is a man*s fonne. 



168.1 Edd. Sid. Walker, deny me? Pal. 

I ; I that 
179. I say againe^ Ihvii and] Edd. (O. 



Edd. S. love, and) 
her; and 



Sid. Walker, I love 
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Pal. . Have I cald thee friend ? [II. 2] 

jirc. Yes, and have found me fo. Why are you mov'd thus ? 1 84 
Let me deale coldly with you : am not I 
Part of [your] blood, part of your foule ? you 've told me 
That I was Palamon, and you were Arcite. 

PaL Yes. 188 

Arc, ' Am not I liable to thofe affedions, 
Thofe joyes, greifes, angers, feares, my firiend {hall fuifor r 

Pal., Ye may be. 

Arc, Why, then, would you deale fo cunningly. 
So flrangely, fo unlike a noble kinfman, 192 

To love alone ? Speake truely, doe you thiuke me 
Unworthy of her fight ? 

PcU. No ; but unjutt 

If thou purfue that fight. 

Arc, Becanfe an other 

Firft fees the enemy, (hall I fland dill, 196 

And let mine honour downe, and never charge ? 

Pal, Yes, if he be but one. 

Arc, But fay that one 

Had rather combat me ? 

Pal, Let that one fay fo. 

And ufe thy freedome j elfe if thou purfuell her, 200 

Be as that curfed man that hates his country, 
A branded villaine ! 

Arc, You are mad. 

Pal, I mud be. 

Till thou art worthy, Arcite -, it concernes me -, 
And, in this madnes, if I hazard thee 204 

And take thy life, I deale but truely. 

jirc. Fie, fir ! 

You play the childe extreamely : I will love her, 
I mud, I ought to doe fo, and I dare ; 
And all this judly. aoS 

PaL O, that now, that now 

186. your blood] D. Q. you blood 
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[II. 2] Thy falfe felfe and thy friend had but this fortune. 

To be one howre at liberty, and grafpe 

Our good fwords in our hands ! I 'Id quickly teach thee 
212 What 'twere to filch affection from another ! 

Thou art bafer in it then a cutpurfe : 

Put but ihy head out of this window more. 

And, as I have a foule. He naile thy life to 'l ! 
216 y/rc. Thou dar'ft not, foolej thou canft not; thou art feeble: 

Put my head out ! He throw my body out. 

And leape the garden, when I fee her next. 

And pitch between her armes to auger thee. 
220 Pal, No more ! the keeper's comming ; I Ihall live 

To knocke thy braines out with my shackles. 

Arc, Doe. 

Enfer [Jailor.] 

[JaiL] By your leave, gentlemen. 
Pal. Now, honeft keeper } 

[Jail.] Lord Arcite, you muft prefently to the duke : 
224 The caufe I know not yet. 

Arc. I'm ready, keeper. 

[Joi/.] Prince Palamon, I muft awhile bereave you 
Of your faire cofen's company. [Exeunt Arcite and Jailor.] 

Pal. And me too. 

Even when you pleafe of life. Why is he fent for ? 
228 It may be, he fhall marry her j he's goodly. 
And like enough the duke hath taken notice 
Both of his blood and body. But his falfehood ! 
Why (hould a friend be treacherous r If that 
232 Get him a wife fo~h6ble and fo faire. 

Let honeft men ne'er love againe. Once more 
I would but fee this faire one. — Blefted garden. 
And fruite and flowers more bleifed, that ftill bloftbm 
236 As her bright eies ftiine on ye ! Would I were. 
For all the fortune of my life hereafter, 

222. Enler Jaiior\ L. Q. Enter Keeper D. Re-enter Gaoler 
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Yon little tree, yon blooming apricocke ! [II. %] 

How I would Ipread, and fling my wanton armes 

In at her window ! I would bring her fniite 240 

Fit for the gods to feed on 5 youth and pleafure. 

Still as ihe taded, fhould be doubled on her ; 

And if {he be not heavenly, I would make her 

So neere the gods in nature, they (hould feare her ; 244 

[Enter Jailor.] 
And then I am fure ihe would love me. How now, keeper ! 
Wher'^rcite > -^ 

[JaiL] " Banifhd. ' Prin ce Pirithous 
Obtained his liberty^ j ,but never more. 

Upon his oth and life, mud he fet foote 248 

Upon this kingdome. 

Pal. Hee*s a blefled man ! 

He fhall fee Thebs againe, and call to armes 
The bold yong men that, when he bids *em charge. 
Fall on like Are : Arcite fliall have a fortune, 25a 

If he dare make himfelfe a worthy lover. 
Yet in the field to drike a battle for her ; 
And if he lofe her then, he's a cold coward 5 
How bravely may he beare himfelfe to win her 256 

If he be noble Arcite : thoufand waies ! 
Were I at liberty, I would doe things 
Of fuch a vertuous greatnes, that this lady, 

This blufhing virgine, fhould take manhood to her, 260 

And feeke to ravifh me. 

[Jail.] My lord, for you 

I have this charge too — 

Pal. To difcharge my life. 

[JaiL] No i but from this place to remoove your lordfliip : 
The windowes are too open. 264 

Pal. Devils take 'em 

That are fo envious to me ! Pre* thee kill me. 

[Jail.] And hang for't afterward ? 



238. Apncocke\(i. 
b 3 



F. T. S. D. K.('67) Sk. Apricock C. W. K.('4i) Ty. apricot 
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[II. 2] Pal. By this good light 

Hadlafwordl'ldkiUthee. 

[JaiLl Why, my lord ? 

a68 Pal. Thou bring'ft fuch pelting fcurvy news continually. 
Thou art not worthy life. I will not goe. 

\Jail.'\ Indeede you muft, my lord. 

Pal. May I fee the garden ? 

[JaU.] Noe. 

Pal. Then I am refolvd, I will not goe. 

[/at/.] I muft 

2*]2 Conftraine you, then ; and for you're dangerous. 
He clap more yrons on you. 

Pal. Doe, good keeper : 

He (hake 'em fo, ye (hall not fleepe ; 
lie make ye a new morriffe. Muft I goe ? 
276 [/ai/.] There is no remedy. 

Pal. Farewell, kinde window ^ 

May rude winde never hurt thee ! — O, my lady. 
If ever thou haft felt what forrow was^ 
Dreame how I fuffer ! — Come, now bury me. [Ercww/. 

[11. j] Scene III. \The country near Athens.'] 

Enter Arcite. 

Arc. Baniftid the kingdome ? 'tis a benefit, 

A mercy I muft thanke *em for ; but baniftid 

The free enjoying of that face I die for, 
4 Oh 'twas a ftuddied puniftiment, a death 

Beyond imagination ! Such a vengeance. 

That, were I old and wicked, all my fins 

Could never plucke upon me. Palamon, 
8 Thou haft the start now, thou ftialt ftay, and fee 

Her bright eyes breake each morning 'gainft thy window. 

And let in life into thee 5 thou ftialt feede 

Upon the fweetenes of a noble beauty, 
I a That nature ne'er exceeded, nor ne'er ftiall : 

Good gods, what happines has Palamon ! 
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Twenty to one, heel come to fpeake to herj [II. 3] 

And, if {he be as gentle as (he's faire, 

I know fhe's his; he has a tongue will tame 16 

Tempefts, and make^ the wild rockes wanton. Come what 

can come, 
The worft is death; I will not leave the kingdome: 
I know mine owne is but a heape of ruins. 

And no redrefle there : if I goe, he has her. »o 

I am refolv*d : an other {hape fliall make me. 
Or end mj fortunes; either way, I'm happy : 
He fee her, and be neere her, or no more. 

Enter four Country-people; ^ one withagarlond before them. 
I. My matters. He be there, that's certaine. 24 

a. And He be there. 

3. And I. 

4. Why, then, have with ye, boyes ! *Tis but a chiding : 

Let the plough play to-day ; He tickle't out 28 

Of the jades* tailes to-morrow. 

1. I am fure 
To have my wife as jealous as a turkey : 

But that's all one; He goe through, let her mumble. 

2. Clap her aboard to morrow-night, and (loa her, 32 
And all's made up againe. 

3. I, doe but put 
A feskue in her fid, and you (hall fee her 
Take a new lefTon out, and be a good wench. 

Doe we all hold againfl the maying ? 3^ 

4. Hold? 
What ihould aile us ? 

3. Areas will be there. 

2. And Sennois^ 

And Rycas ; and three better lads nev'r dancd 
Under green tree ; and [ye] know what wenches, ha ! 



21. resolvd: another\ D. Q. resolu'd an 

other 
24. sqq.] Dyce's arrangement, ed. 1876, 



here followed. 
39. ve hum] S. sqq. O.Edd. yet know 
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[II. 3] But will the dainty domine, the schoolemafter. 

Keep touch, doe you thiuke ? for he do*s all, ye know. 

3. Hee'l eate a hornebooke ere he faile : goe to ! 
The matter's too farre driven betweene 

44 Him and the tanner's daughter, to let flip now -, 
And {he mufl fee the duke, and (he mud daunce too. 

4. Shall we be lufty ? 

2. All the boyes in Athens 

Blow wind i* th' breech on us : and here He be 
48 And there He be, for our towne, and here againe. 
And there againe : ha, boyes, heigh for the weavers ! 

1 . This mufl be done i' th* woods. 

4. O, pardon me ! 

2. By any meanes ; our thing of learning [fays] fo ; 
52 Where he himfelfe will edifie the duke 

Mod parloufly in our behalfes : hee's excellent i' th' woods 5 
Bring him to th' plaines, his learning makes no cry. 

3. We'll fee the fports; then every man to 's tackle ! 
^6 And, fweete companions, let's rehearfe by any meaucs. 

Before the ladies fee us, and doe fweetly. 
And god knows what may come on 't. 

4. Content : the fports 
Once ended, wee'l performe. Away, boyes, and hold ! 

60 Arc, By your leaves, honed friends; pray you, whither 
goe you ? 
4. Whither ! why, what a queflion 's that ! 
j4rc. Yes, 'tis a queflion, 
To me that know not. 

3. To the games, my friend. 

64 i. Where were you bred, you know it not ? 

jirc. Not farre, fir. 

Are there fuch games to-day ^ 

1. Yes, many, are there : 

And fuch as you nev'r faw j The duke himfelfe 
Will be in perfon there. 

51. saj's so] S. sqq. O.Edd. sees so 
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Arc, What paftimes are they ? [II- 3] 

2. Wraflling, and running. — *Tis a pretty fellow. 68 

3. Thou wilt not goe along? 

Jrc. Not yet, fir. 

4. Well, fir. 
Take your owne time. Come, boyes. 

1. My minde mifgives me 
This fellow has a vengeance tricke o* th' hip ; 

Marke how his body 's made for *t. 72 

2. He be hangd though 
If he dare venture; hang him, plumb porredge ! 

He wraftle ? he roft eggs ! Come, let's be gon, lads. 

[Exeunt Countrymen. 
Arc, This is an ofFerd oportunity 
I durft not wifh for. Well I could have wreftled, 76 

The bed men calld it excellent 5 and run 
Swifter then winde upon a feild of corne. 
Curling the wealthy eares, nev'r flew. He venture. 
And in fome poore difguize be there : who knowes 80 

Whether my browes may not be girt with garlands. 
And happines preferre me to a place 
Where I may ever dwell in fight of her ? [Exit. 



Scene IV. [Athens, A room in the prifon.] 

Enter Jailor's Daughter. 

Dough, Why fhould I love this gentleman ? 'tis odds 
He never will affe6t me ; I am bafe. 
My father the meane keeper of his prifon. 
And he a prince ; To marry him is hopelefle. 
To be his whore, is witles. Out upon 't ! 
What puflies are we wenches driven to. 



[II. 4] 



76. W<rll I] S. C. W. K. D. Sk. O.Edd. 

Ty. Well, I 
78. thfn ivinde . , . nrv^r JlriV.] L. Q. 

then winde . . . never flew : (so F. T. 

Ty. than wind) Th. conj. then . . . 



near Se. Sy. S. C. W. the . . . ne'er 
Mason, D. than wind . . ever flew K. 
Sk. than . . . e'er 
3. his prison] Q. etc S. this prison 
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[II. 4] When fifteene once has found us ! Firfl I faw him ; 
8 I^ feeing, thought he was a goodly man ; 

He has as much to pleafe a woman in him — 

If he pleafe to beftow it fo — as ever 

Thefe eyes yet lookt on -, next, I pittied him, 
12 And fo would any young wench o' my confcience 

That ever dream *d, or vow^d her may den head 

To a yong hanfom man -, then I lov'd him, 

Extreamely lov*d him, infinitely lov'd him ; 
16 And yet he had a cofen, faire as he too ; 

But in my heart was Palamon, and there. 

Lord, whatTcoyle he Iteepes ! To heare him 

Sing in an evening, what a heaven it is ! 
20 And yet his fongs are lad ones. Fairer fpoken 

Was never gentleman : when I come in 

To bring him water in a morning, firft 

He bowes his noble body, then falutes me, thus : 
24 " Faire, gentle mayde, good morrow : may thy goodnes 

Get thee a happy hulband ! *' Once, he kift me ; 

I lov'd my lips the better ten daies after : 

Would he would doe fo ev*ry day ! He greives much, 
28 And me as much to fee his mifery : 

What fhould I doe, to make him know I love him ? 

For I would faine enjoy him. Say I ventured 

To fet him free ? what faies the law, then ? Thus much 
32 For law, or kindred ! I will doe it. 

And this night or to-morrow he {hall love me. [ElxiL 



Sid. 



8. /, joiif^,] S. C. W. K. D. Sk. 

(seeing) F. I (seeing) though the 

Walker, And seeing 
14. iAm IMd\ O.EdA S. D. Ty. C. W. 

K. Then, I Sk. [and] then, I 
18. To heart him\ O. Edd. etc. Se. S. To 

sit and hear him 
31. thus much For\ O.Edd. Ty. S. thus 

much For . . Kindred : I will do it, ay 



And this night ; and toMorrow he shall 
love me. 0.(1778) W. K.('4i) And this 
Night, or tomorrow : He (he C. 181 1). 
Q. night, or to morrow he D. Sk. night 
or tomorrow he K.(*67) night, or 
to-morrow, he L. qy. I will do it. And 
this night ; — or tomorrow he 
32.] cf. metre of IV. ii. 144. 
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ScENB V. [An open place in Athens,'] 



[II. 5] 



Enter Thefeas, Hippolyta, Pirithous, Emilia; Arcite [as arishVfror- ^ 
Countru-man, wearing] a Garland ; [and Country-people], nets, and 

Thef. You have done worthily ; I have not feene, >n. 

Since Hercules, a man of tougher fynewes : 
What e'er you are, you run the beft, and wraflle. 
That thefe times can allow. 4 

Arc. I'm proud to pleafe you. 

The/, What countrie bred you ? 

Arc, This j but far off, prince. 

The/, Are you a gentleman ? 

Arc. My father faid fo j 

And to thofe gentle ufes gave me life. 

The/, Are you his heire ? 8 

Arc. His yongeft, fir. 

The/. Your father 

Sure is a happy fire, then. What prooves you ? 

Arc. A little of all noble quallities : 
I could have kept a hawke, and well have holloa*d 
To a deepe crie of dogges ; I dare not praife 11 

My feat in horfemanlhip, yet they that knew me 
Would fay it was my beft peece ; laft and greateft, 
I would be thought a fouldier. 

The/. You are perfed. 

Pir. Upon my foule, a proper man ! 16 

Emil. He is fo. 

Pir. How doe you like him, ladie ? 

Hip. I admire him : 

I have not feene fo yong a man fo noble — 
If he fay true, — of his fort. 

Emil. Beleeve, 

His mother was a wondrous handfome woman ; 20 



Scm€ K] Qo. Scsena 4. D. Arcite dis- 
guised, wearing Countrymen 

7. me life'\ Edd. Se. conj. my 



9. j>rotrva you f\ Q. F. T. W. D. Ty. 
K.C67) Sk. proves S. C. K.('4i) prove 



Ingnun conj. profess 
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U^' 5] His face me thinkes goes that way. 

Hip. But his body 

And fine minde illuftrate a brare father. 

Pir, Marke how his vertue^ like a hidden fun, 
24 Breakes through his bafer garments ! 

Hip. Hee*s well got, fure. 

The/. What made you feeke this place, fir ? 
jirc. Noble Thefeus, 

To purchafe name, and doe my ablefi fervice 
To fiich a well-found wonder as thy worth ) 
a8 For onely in thy court, of all the world. 
Dwells faire-eyd honor. 

Pir. All his words are worthy. 

The/. Sir, we are much endebted to your travell. 
Nor fiiall you loofe your wifli. — Pirithous, 
32 Difpofe of this faire gentleman. 

Pir. Thankes, Thefeus*— 

What-e'er you are, y' are mine ; and I (hall give you 
To a moft noble fervice, — ^to this lady. 
This bright yong virgin j pray, obferve her goodnefle : 
^6 You have honourd hir faire birthday with your vertues. 
And, as your due, y* are hirs ; kifie her faire hand, fir. 

j^rc, Sir^ y* are a noble giver. — Deareft bewtie. 
Thus let me feale my vowd faith [kisses ker hand] : when your 
fervant — 
40 Your moft unworthie creature — ^but ofifends you. 
Command him die, he Ihall. 

EmU. That were too cruell. 

If you deferve well, fir, I fhall foone fee it : 
Y' are mine : and fomewhat better than your rancke He ufe you. 
44 Pir. He fee you furnilh'd, and becaufe you fay 
You are a horfeman, I muft needs intreat you 
This aftemoone to ride j but tis a rough one. 
Arc. I like him betier, prince ^ I fhall not, then, 

4a. teei/]L. Q. D. sce't I as a separate line. 



43. see u\ 1^ i^. u. see t 

43. VZriMf^Mi]Q. arrangement. D. prints 
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Freeze in my (addle. [II. 5] 

The/. Sweet, you muft be readie, — 

And you, Emilia, — and you, friend, — and all, — 
To-morrow, by the fun, to doe obfervance 
To flowry May, in Dian's wood. — ^Waite well, fir. 
Upon your miftris. — Emily, I hope 52 

He (hall not goe afoote. 

Emil, That were a (hame, fir. 

While I have horfes. — ^Take your choice j and what 
You want at any time, let me but know it ^ 
If you ferve faithfully, I dare alTure you 56 

You'l finde a loving miftris. 

Arc. If I doe not. 

Let me finde that my father ever hated : 
Difgrace and blowes. 

The/. Go, leade the way ; you've won it ; 

It (ball be fo : you (hall receave all dues 60 

Fit for the honour you have won j 'twere wrong elfe. — 
Sifter, befhrew my heart, you have a fervant. 
That, if I were a woman, would be mailer : 
But you are wife. 64 

Emil, 1 hope too wife for that, fir. 

iFlori/h. Exeunt. 

ScBNB VI. [Athens. Before the prifon.'] [H. 6] 

Enter Jailor's Daughter. 

Dough. Let all the dukes and all the divells rore, 
'He is at liberty : I have ventur'd for him ^ 
And out I have brought him to a little wood 
A mile hence : I have fent him, where a cedar, 4 

Higher than all the refl, fpreads like a plane, 
Fafl by a brooke ; and there he fhall keepe clofe. 
Till I provide him fyles and foode ; for yet 
His yron bracelets are not off. O, love, g 

What a flout-hearted child thou art ! My father 
Durfl better have indur'd cold vrou than done it. 
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[II. 6] I love him beyond love and beyond reafon, 
12 Or wit, or fafetie; I have made him know it : 

I care not ^ I am defperate ; if the law 

Finde me, and then condemne me for *t, fome wenches 

Some honefl-harted maides, will iing my dirge, 
1 6 And tell to memory my death was noble. 

Dying almofl a martyr. That way he takes, 

I purpofe is my way too : fure he cannot 

Be fo unmanly, as to leave me here : 
ao If he doe, maides will not fo eafily 

Trufl men againe : and yet he has not thank 'd me 

For what Tve done : no, not fo much as kill me ; 

And that, me thinkes, is not fo well ; nor fcarcely 
24 Could I perfwade him to become a freeman. 

He made fuch fcruples of the wrong he did 

To me and to my father. Yet, I hope. 

When he confiders more, this love of mine 
28 Will take more root within him : let him doe 

What he will with me, fo he ufe me kindly ; 

For ufe me fo he (hall, or He proclaime him. 

And to his face, no man. He prefently 
3* Provide him neceflaries, and packe my cloathes up. 

And where there is a [patch] of ground He venture. 

So hee be with me : by him, like a (hadow. 

He ever dwell. Within this houre the whoobub 
36 Will be all o*er the prifon : I am then 

Killing the man they looke for. Farewell, father ! 

Get many more fuch prifoners and fuch daughters, 
I And fhortly you may keepe yourfelfe. Now to him ! [Exit. 

33. patcA] Ingleby. Edd. path 
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ACT III. 




Scene I. [Aforejl near Athens^ 


[III. I] 


Enter Arcite. 


Comets in 
sundry places. 


Arc. The Duke has loft Hippolyta j each tooke 
A feverall land. This is a folemne rite 


Noise and 
hallowing as 
people a- May- 


They owe bloomd May, and the Athenians pay it 


ing. 


To th' heart of ceremony. O queene Emilia, 


4 


Freftier then May, fweeter 




Then hir gold buttons on the bowes, or all 




Th* enamelld knackes o' th' meade or garden : yea ! 




We challenge too the bancke of any nymph. 


8 


That makes the ftreame feeme flowers ; thou, O Jewell 




O' th* wood, o' th' world, haft likewife bleft a [place] 




With thy fole prefence ! In thy rumination 




That I, poore man, might eftfoones come betweene, 


12 


And chop on fome cold thought ! thrice blelled chance 




To drop on fuch a miftris, expeftation 




Moft giltlelTe on't. Tell me, O lady fortune,— 




Next after Emily my foveraigne, — how far 


i6 


I may be prowd. She takes ftrong note of me. 




Hath made me neere her, and this beuteous morne. 




The prim'ft of all the yeare, prefents me with 




A brace of horfes : two fuch fteeds might well 


ao 


Be by a paire of kings backt, in a field 




That their crownes* titles tride. Alas, alas. 




Poore cofen Palamon, poore prifoner ! thou 




So little dream'ft upon my fortune, that 


24 


Thou thinkft thy felfe the happier thing, to be 




So neare Emilia j me thou deem'ft at Thebs, 




And therein wretched, although free j but if 




Thou knew*ft my miftris breathd on me, and that 


28 


2. land] O.Edd. sqq. Spalding, Ty. Sk. ii. presence f In thy\T>, K. Sk. O.Edd. 
(D. gloss.) laund Heath, stand Ty. presence, in S. C W. presence.— In 
lo. place\ S. sqq. O.Edd. pace 
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[III. i] I ear d her language, livde in her eye, O coz. 
What pafRon would enclofe thee ! 

Enter Palamon as out of a bt(/h, with hisjhackles : lends 
hisjijl at Arcite. 

Pal. Traytor kinfman ! 

Thou (houldft perceive my paflion, if thefe iignes 
3* Of prifonment were off me, and this hand 

But owner of a fword. By all othes in one, 

I, and the juflice of my love, would make thee 

A confeft traytor. O thou moft perfidious 
3^ That ever gently lookd ! the [voyd'ft] of honour 

That ev'r bore gentle token ! fallefl cofen 

That ever blood made kin ! call' ft thou hir thine ? 

He prove it in my (hackles, with thefe hands, 
40 Void of appointment, that thou ly'ft, and art 

A very theefe in love, a chaffy lord. 

Nor worth the name of villaine ! Had I a fword. 

And thefe houfe clogges away, — 

Arc*, Deere cofin Palamon, 

44 Pal. Cofener Arcite, give me language fuch 

As thou haft fliewd me feate ! 

Arc. Not finding in 

The circuit of my breaft any grofTe ftuffe 

To forme me like your blazon, holds me to 
48 This gentlenefle of anfwer : 'tis your paflion 

That thus miftakes ^ the which to you being enemy. 

Cannot to me be kind. Honor and hone ft ie 

I cherifti and depend on, how fo ev'r 
j2 You skip them in me j and with them, faire coz. 

He maintaine my proceedings. Pray, be pleaf 'd 

To fliew in generous termes your griefes, fince that 

Your queft ion's with your equall, who profefles 
56 To cleare his owne way with the minde and fword 

Of a true gentleman. 

36. voyd^st] S. sqq. void'st Q. F. voydes | 42. Nor worih] Edd. L. quer. Not worth 
T. voids ' 
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Pal. That thou durfl, Arcite ! [III. i] 

Arc. My coz, my coz, you have beene well advertifd 
How much I dare : y*ave feene me ufe my fword 
Againft th' advice of feare. Sure, of another 60 

You would not heare me doubted^ but your filence 
Should breake out^ though i* th' fauduar}'. 

Pal. Sir, 

I have feene you move in fuch a place, which 
Might judifie your manhood ; you were calld 64 

A good knight and a bold : but the whole weeke's not faire. 

If any day it rayne. Their valiant temper 

Men Iddle when they encline to trecherie ; 

And then they fight like compelld beares, would fly 68 

Were they not tyde 

Arc. Kinfman, you might as well 

Speake this, and ad it in your glaffe, as to 
His eare, which now difdaines you. 

Pal. Come up to me. 

Quit me of thefe cold gyves, give me a fword, 7a 

Though it be ruftie, and the charity 
Of one meale lend me ; come before me then, 
A good fword in thy hand, and doe but fay 

That Emily is thine, I will forgive 76 

The trefpafle thou haft done me, yea, my life 
J( then thou carry 't ; and brave foules in (hades. 
That have dyde manly, which will feeke of me 
Some newes from earth, they fhall get none but this, 80 

That thou art brave and noble. 

Arc. Be content, 

Againe betake you to your hawthorne houfe : 
With counfaile of the night, I will be here 

With wholefome viands ; thefe impediments 84 

Will I file off; you (hall have garments, and 
Perfumes to kill the fmell o' th* prifon j after. 



68. compdld beara] Q. compeUd Scares I S. sqq. compell'd Bears 
F. coupel'd Beeres T, coupel'd Bears | 
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[III. i] When you ftiall ftretch your felfe, and fay but, " Arcite, 
88 I am in plight," there (hall be at your choyce 
Both fword and armour. 

Pal, Oh you heavens, daies any 

So noble beare a guilty bufines ! none 
But onely Arcite ; therefore none but Arcite 
92 In this kinde is fo bold. 

Arc, Sweete Palamon, — 

PdL I doe embrace you and your offer : for 
Your offer doo *t I onely, fir j your perfon 
Without hipocrify I may not wifh [Wlnde homes of cornets, 
96 More then my fword's edge on 't. 

Arc. You heare the homes : 

Enter your [mufite] leafl this match between *s 
Be croft, er met. Give me your hand ; farewell : 
He bring you eveiy needfuU thing : I pray you, 
100 Take comfort, and be firong. 

PaL Ttaj hold your promife. 

And doe the deede with' a bent brow : moft certaine 
You love me not : be rough with me, and powre 
This oile out of your language. By this ayre, 
104 I could for each word give a cuffe ; my ftomach 
Not reconcild by reafon. 

Arc. Plainely fpoken ! 

Yet pardon me hard language ; when I fpur 
My horfe, I chide him [not] j content and anger 
108 In me have but one face. 

Harke, fir ! they call [IVinde homes. 
The fcatterd to the banket : you muft gueffe 
I have an office there. 

Pal. Sir, your attendance 



89. dara] Q. Ty. F. sqq. dare 

90. So n^ble beare a guilty busines /] Q. 
[om. ! ] F. T. business 1 S. C. W. K. 
Ty. bear . . business? D.('67, '76) 
noble . . . baseness? Sk. nobly . . 
business ? 

97. musite\ Q. Musicke F. T. Musick 



D^Avenant, muise S. C. (Ty. notes, 
p. 484 : " music, evidently a corrup- 
tion.") muse quick W. muse K. 
D.('46) Sk. musit Ty. (text, by mis- 
take) music quick D. ('67, '76) muset 
107. chide him not^ F. sqq. Q. him nor 
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Cannot pleafe heaven j and I know your office [III. i] 

Unjuftly is atcheev'd. iia 

Arc. [Ive] a good title, 

I am perfwaded : this queftion, ficke between 's. 
By bleeding mufl be cur'd. I am a fuitour 
That to your fword you will bequeath this plea. 
And talke of it no more. 1 16 

Pal, But this one word : 

You are going now to gaze upon my miflris ; 
For note you, mine flie is, — 

Arc. Nay, then, — 

Pal, Nay, pray you, — 

You talke of feeding me to breed me ftrength 5 
You 're going now to looke upon a fun i ao 

That ftrengthens what it lookes on ; there you have 
A vantage ore me : but enjoy it till 
I may enforce my remedy. Farewell. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. [Another part of the forefl.'] 

Enter Jailor's Daughter alone. 

Daugh. He has miftooke the [brake] I meant ; is gone 
After his fancy. 'Tis now welnigh morning ^ 
No matter : would it were perpetuall night. 
And darkenes lord o' th* world ! — Harke ! 'tis a woolfe : 
In me hath greife ilaine feare, and, but for one thing, 
I care for nothing, and that's Palamon : 
I [reck] not if the wolves would jaw me, fo 
He had this file. What if I hallowd for him ? 
I cannot hallow : if I whoop'd, what then ? 
If he not anfweard, I fhould call a woolfe. 
And doe him but that fervice. I have heard 



[111. a] 



112. Tve a good iHU] S. C. K. D. Ty. Sk. 
O.Edd. If W. I have T. I'm per- 
suaded 

121. there you have A] D. Q. there You 
have a Q. enjoy't 

I. drahe] Th. M. W. K. D. Ty. Sk. Q. 



Beake F. T. Beak D'Avenant, beach 
Sy. conj. Brook Se. conj. mistook ; the 
Hawk I sent is gone Se. S. (text) C. 
Nares, Hickson, Beck L. Brake (spelt 
Breake?) 
7. rarh] Edd. Q. wreake 
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[TIL 2] Strange howles this live-long night : why may 't not be 

They have made prey of him ? he has no weapons -, 

He cannot run j the jengling of his gyves 

Might call fell things to liden, who have in them 
16 A fence to know a man unarmd, and can 

Smell where refiflance is. He let it downe 

He's torne to peeces ; they howld many together. 

And then they fed on him : fo much for that ! 
ao Be bold to ring the bell 5 how ftand I, then ? 

All 's char*d when he is gone. No, no, I lye ; 

My father 's to be hang*d for his efcape j 

My felfe to beg, if I prizd life fo much 
24 As to deny my ad ; but that I would not. 

Should I try death by duflbns. — I am mop't. 

Food tooke I none thefe two daies, — 

Sipt fome water. I have not clofd mine eyes 
28 Save when my lids fcowrd off their [brine.] Alas, 

Diflblve, my life ! let not my fence unfettle. 

Lead I fhould drowne, or flab, or hang my felfe ! 

O ftate of nature, faile together in me, 
3* Since thy beft props are warpt ! So, which way now r 

The beft way is the next way to a grave : 

Each errant ftep bedde is torment. Loe, 

The moone is down, the cryckets chirpe, the schreich-owle 
36 Calls in the dawne ! all offices are done. 

Save what I faile in : but the point is this. 

An end, and that is all. [Exit, 



19. fid] Edd. Q. feed 

25. death'] Edd. Sk. qy. deaths 

26. daiiSy — Stpt some water.] L. Q. dales. 
Sipt some water. I have F. took I 
non these two dales. Sipt some water, 
I have. (T. none . . Days, . . Water.) 
Sy. conj. Mason, Xy. *cept some Water 
S. days, only sipt Some Water, two 



Nights I've C. K. days, Sipt some 
water; I've W. (re-arr. 11. 26—31, 
V. n.) days ; sipt some water ; I have 
D. da)rs ; once, indeed, I sippM some 
water ; Tve So Sk. (places once, indeed, 
lwitAin[] ). 
28. drine] T. sqq. Q. F. bine (cf. I. lii. 
22.) 
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Scene III. [The fame pari oftheforejl as in Scene f.] . [III. 3] 
Enter Arcite, with meate, wine, Jiles, k^c. 
Arc, I ftiould be neere the place. Hoa, Cofeii Palamon ! 

Enter Palamon. 

Pal Arcite? 

Arc, The fame : I Ve brought you foode and files. 

Come forth and feare not 5 here 's no Thefeus. 

Pal. Nor none fo honeft, Arcite. 4 

Arc, That's no matter : 

Wee'l argue that hereafter. Come, take courage ; 
You (hall Dot dye thus beaftly : here, fir, drinke j 
I know you *re faint 5 then lie talke fiirther with you. 

Pal. Arcite, thou mightft now poyfon me. 8 

Arc. I might J 

Bat I muft feare you firft. Sit downe j and, good, now. 
No more of thefe vaine parlies : let us'hot. 
Having our ancient reputation with us. 
Make talke for fooles and cowards. To your health. [Drinks.^ 12 

Pal. Doe. 

Arc. Pray, fit downe, then ; and let me entreate you. 

By all the honefty and honour in you, 
No mention of this woman ! 't will diilurbe us 3 
We (hall have time enough. 16 

Pal. Well, fir, He pledge you. 

Arc. Drinke a good hearty draught j it breeds good blood, 
man. 
Doe not you feele it thaw you ? 

Pal. Stay; He tell you 

After a draught or two more. 

Art. Spare it not j 

The Duke has more, coz. £ate now. 20 

Pal. Yes. 

Arc. I am glad 

4. Nor novu $o'\ Edd. Sid. Walker, No, I 12. health \prinks.\ D. Q. health, &c, 
nor none so | 

b 4 
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[III. 3] You have fo good a domach. 

Pal. I am gladder 

I have fo good meate too 't. 

Arc, Is *t not mad lodging, 

Here in the wild woods^ cofen ? 

Pal, Yes, for them 

34 That have wilde confciences. 

Arc, How tails your vittails ? 

Your hunger needs no fawce, I fee. 

Pal. Not much : 

But if it did, yours is too tart, fweete cofen. 
What is this? 

Arc. Venifon. 

Pal, *Tis a lufty meate. 

28 Give me more wine : here, Arcite, to the wenches 

We have known in our daies ! The lord-fteward's daughter j 
Doe you remember her ?. 

Arc. After you, coz. 

Pal. She lov'd a black-haird man. 

Arc. She did fo j well, fir ? 

32 Pal. And I have heard fome call him Arcite 3 and — 

Arc. Out with 't, faith ! 

Pal. She met him in an arbour : 

What did ihe there, coz ? play o' th* virginals I 

Arc. Something fhe did, fir. 

Pal. Made her groane a month for *t j 

36 Or two, or three, or ten. 

Arc. The marfhal's fifter 

Had her fhare too, as I remember, cofen, 
Elfe there be tales abroade j you*l pledge her ? 

Pal. Yes. 

Arc. A pretty broune wench *t is : there was a time 
40 When yong men went a-hunting, and a wood. 
And a broade beech 3 and thereby hangs a tale. — 
Heigh-ho ! 

Pal. For Emily, upon my life ! Foole, 
Away with this firaind mirth ! I fay againe. 
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That figh was breathd for Emily : bafe cofen, [III. 3] 

Dar'il thou breake lirft ? 

Arc. You 're wide. 

Pal, By heaven and earth, 

Ther 's nothing in thee honefl. 

Arc, Then He leave you : 

You are a beaft now. 

Pal. As thou makil me, traytour. 

Arc, Ther's all things needfull, — files, and ihirts, and per- 48 
fumes : 
He come againe fome two howres hence, and bring 
That that iliall quiet all. 

Pal, A fword and armour ? 

Arc. Feare me not. You are now too fowle : farewell : 
Get off your trinkets; you ihall want nought. jji 

Pal, Sir ha,— 

Arc. He heare no more. [^Ex'it, 

Pal, If he keepe touch, he dies for't. [^Exit. 

Scene IV. [Another part of the forejl .] [Ill 4] 

Enter Jailor's Daughter, 

Dough, I'm very cold ; and all the liars are out too. 
The little ftars and all, that looke like aglets : 
The fun has feene my folly. Palamon ! 

Alas, no ! hee 's in heaven. — Where am I now ? — 4 

Yonder *s the fea, and there 's a (hip 3 how 't tumbles ! 
And there 's a rocke lies watching under water ; 
Now, now, it beates upon it j now, now, now, 
Ther's a leak fprung, a found one 5 how they cry ! 8 

[Spoom] her before the winde, you'l loofe all els ; 
Up with a courfe or two, and take about, boyes : 
Good night, good night ; y'ar gone. — I am very hungry : 
Would I could fi nde a fine frog ! he would tell me 12 



9. Spoom] W. D. KC67). Th. conj. Spoon 
Q. Vpon her F. T. Ty. K.('4i) Upon 
her Sy. S. C. Up with her Tore Sk. 



Run her 
10. take\ Q. (») F. sqq. tack 
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[III. 4] Newes from all parts o' th* world ; then would I make 
A carecke of a cockle-ihell, and fayle 
By eaft and north-eaft to the King of Pigmies, 
16 For he tels fortunes rarely. Now, my father. 
Twenty to one, is truft up in a trice 
To-morrow morning : lie fay nev'r a word. 

For lie cut my greene coat afoote above my knee; [Sings, 
And He clip my yellow lockes an inch below mine ee : 

Hey, nonny, nonny, nonny. 
He s* buy me a white cut, forth for to ride, 
And lie goefeeke him, throw the world that isfo wide : 

Hey nonny, nonny, nonny, 

O for a pricke now, like a nightingale. 

To put my bread againll ! I fhall fleepe like a top elfe. [Exit. 



20 



^4 



[III. 5] Scene V. [Another part of the for eft.] 

Enter [Gerrold,] four Countrymen [as Morris-dancers, another 
as the Bavian,^i;f] Wenches, with a Taborer. 

Ger. Fy, fy! 
What tediotity and difenfanity 
Is here among ye ! have my rudiments 

4 Bin labourd fo long with ye, milkd unto ye. 
And, by a figure, even the very plum-broth 
And marrow of my underflanding laid upon ye. 
And do you ftill cry "Where,** and " How,** and " Wherfore*' ? 

8 You moil coarfe freeze capacities, ye [jane] judgements. 
Have I faide "Thus let be,** and "There let be,** 
And "Then let be,*' and no man underftand mee? 
Proh Deum, medius Jidius, ye are all dunces ! 
12 For why, here iland I j here the duke comes; there are you, 
Clofe in the thicket ; the duke appeares, I meete him. 



14. Carecke\ Q. F. Carcck T. S. D. 

Carack C. W. Ty. K. Sk. Carrack 
22. Hes'l Skeat MS. O.Edd. S. C. W. 

K. D. Sk. He 's Mason, Ty. He'll 
Scene F.] £dd. Q. scaena vi. Bctvian\ 

S. sqq. Q. F. Baum T. and Baum 



[as if a proper name.] five lVenc)us\ 
D. Q. 2. or 3. 'wenches 
%. jane'\ D. Sk. O.Edd. W. Ty. jave 
Se. conj. bays Se. S. C. Nares, sleave 
K. jape 
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And unto him I utter learned things [III. 5] 

And many figures ; he heares, and nods^ and hums. 

And then cries " Rare ! " and I goe forward; at length 16 

I fling my cap up -, marke there ! then do you. 

As once did Meleager and the bore. 

Break comly out before him, like true lovers, 

Caft your felves in a body decently, 20 

And fweetly, by a figure, trace and turne, boyes. 

1. And fweetly we will doe it, mafler Gerrold. 

2. Draw up the company. Where's the taborour ? 

3. Why, Timothy ! 24 
Tab, Here, my mad boyes -, have at ye ! 

Ger, But, I fay, w here's their women r 

4. Here 's Friz and Maudline. 

2. And little Luce with the white legs, and bouncing 
Barbery. 

1. And freckeled Nel, that never faild her maiter* 

Ger. Wher be your ribands, maids ? fwym with your bodies, 28 
And carry it fweetly, and deliverly; 
And now and then a favour and a fri:>ke. 

NeL Let us alone, fir. 

Ger. Wher 's the refl o' th' muficke ? 

3. Difperfd as you commanded. 32 
Ger, Couple, then. 

And fee what's wanting. Wher's the Bavian ? 

My friend, carry your taile without offence 

Or fcandall to the ladies ; and be fure 

You tumble with audacity and manhood ; 3^ 

And when you barke, doe it with judgement. 

Bav. Yes, fir. 

Ger. Quo 7ifqne tandem ? here 's a woman wanting. 

4. We may goe whiflle : all the fat 's i' th' fire. 

Ger, We have. 

As learned aut hours utter, waflid a tile, 4° 

We have heene fatuus, and laboured vainely. 

2. This is that fcornefull peece, that fcurvy hilding. 
That gave her promife faithfully fhe would 
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[111. 5] Be here, Cicely the fempfters daughter : 

The next gloves that I give her ftiall be dog-skin j 
Nay and ihe faile me once — You can tell. Areas, 
She fwore, by wine and bread, ihe would not breake. 

48 Ger, An eele and woman, 

A learned poet fayes, unles by th* taile 

And with thy teeth thou hold, will either faile. 

In manners this was faile pofition. 

j2 I. A fire ill take her ! do's Ihe flinch now ? 

3. What 

Shall we determine, fir ? 

Ger, Nothing j 

Our bufines is become a nullity, 
Yea, and a woefull and a pittious nullity. 

56 4. Now, when the credite of our towne lay on it. 
Now to be frampall, now to pilfe o* th' nettle ! 
Goe thy waies j lie remember thee, lie fit thee ! 

Enter Jailor's Daughter [and^/ings.^ 

The George, alow f came from thefouth, 
60 From the coajl of Harlary-a ; 

And there he met with hiave gallants of war. 
By one, hy two, by tJiree-a. 

JFell haildy well haild, you jolly gallants/ 
And whither now are you bound-a ? 
O let me have your company 
Till [/] come to thefound-af 

There was three fooles fell out about an howlet : 
68 The one fed it was an oivie ; 

The other he fed nay ; 
The third he fed it was a hawke. 
And her bels were cut away. 



Chaire and 
ftooles out 



52. /re iU] O.Edd. C. W. K. D. S. 

feril sic. (D. conj.) wild-fire 
59. George^ alcw!\ L. Q. George alow, 

Edd. George alow came L. conj. George 

— alow ! — (=a halloo !) 



66. Till I come] T. S. C. K. D. Sk. Q. F. 

till come W. till [we] come Ty. till 

We come 
68. The one sed^ Edd. L. quer. The one 

he sed or one sed 'twas 
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3. Ther 's a dainty mad woman, master, [III. 5] 

Comes i' th' nick ; as mad as a March hare : 
If wee can get her daunce, wee 're made againe ; 
I warrant her, lliee'l doe the rareft gambols. 

I. A mad woman ! we are made, boyes, 76 

Ger. And are you mad, good woman ? 

Daugh. I *ld be forry elfe 

Give me your hand. 

Ger. Why > 

Daugh, 1 can tell your fortune : 

You are a foole. Tell ten ? I have pozd him. Buz ! 
Friend, you muft eate no white bread.; if you doe 80 

Your teeth will bleede extreamely. Shall we dance, ho ? 
I know you, y ar a tinker j firha tinker. 
Stop no more holes but what you fhould. 

Ger, Dij boni I 

A tinker, damzell ! 84 

Daugh. Or a conjurer : 

Raife me a devill now, and let him play 
Qui pajfa o th* bels and bones. 

Ger. Goe, take her. 

And fluently perfwade her to a peace ; 

Et opus exegi, quod nee louis ira, nee ignis—' 88 

Strike up, and leade her in. 

a. Come, laffe, let's trip it. 

Daugh. He leade. [Winde hornes. 

3. Doe, doe. 

Ger, Perfwafively, and cunningly ; away, boyes ! pa 

[Ex. all but Gerrold.] 
I heare the homes : give me fome meditation. 
And marke your cue. 

Pallas infpire me ! 
Enter Thefeus, Pirithous, Hipp^i^yta, Emilia, Arcite, and traine. 

Thef. This way the ftag tooke. 



72. master] D. S. Magister. Q. Mr 
87. a peace] Edd. R[eed]. conj. appease 
Mason, a place W. conj. a pace W. 



a peace 

8. Et opus] O.Edd. D. S. C. W. K. 
Ty. Atque opus Sk. En, opus 
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[III. 5] Ger. Stay and edifie. 

96 Thef. What have we here ? 

Pir, Some countrey fport, upon my life, fir. 
[rAej.] Well, fir, goe forward j we will edifie. — 
Ladies, fit downe, wee'l ftay it. 

100 Ger, Thou doughtie duke, all haile ! all haile, fweet ladies ! 
Thef, This is a cold beginning. 

Ger» If you but favour, our country paftime made is. 
We are a few of thofe colleded here, 

104 That ruder tongues diftinguifh villager 5 
A.ud to fay veritie and not to fable. 
We are a merry rout, or elfe a rable. 
Or company, or, by a figure, choris, 

108 That fore thy dignitie will dance a morris. 
And I, that am the ref^ifier of all. 
By title pcedagogus, that let fall 
The birch upon the breeches of the fmall ones, 

112 And humble with a ferula the tall ones. 

Doe here prefent this machine, or this frame; 
And, daintie duke, whofe doughtie difmall fame 
From Dis to Daedalus, from poll to pillar, 

116 Is blowne abroad, helpe me, thy poore well- wilier. 
And, with thy twinckling eyes, looke right and ftraight 
Upon this mighty morr — of mickle waight — 
Is — now comes in, which, being glewd together, 

1*0 Makes morris, and the caufe that we came hether. 
The body of our fport, of no fmall ftudy, 
I firft appeare, though rude, and raw, and muddy. 
To fpeake, before thy noble grace, this tenner 3 

124 At whofe great feete I offer up my penner : 
The next the Lord of May and Lady bright. 
The Chambermaid and Servingman, by night 
That feeke out filent hanging : then mine Hod 

128 And his fat Spowfe, that welcomes to their cofl 



98. Tkes.-\ Edd. Q. Per, Well Sir, 
120. hether. The body . . . study, /] Q. 
(study I) D. Sk. hither, The body . . . 



study. I L. quer. sport. Of . . . 
study, I 
128. welcomes to their cost] O.Edd. S. Ty. 
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136 

Knocke for 
schoole. En- 



The gauled traveller, and with a beckning [HI. 5] 

Informes the tapfler to inflame the reckning : 

Then the beaft-eating Clowne, and next the Foole, 

The Bavian, with long tayle and eke long toolej 13a 

Cum multis aJijs that make a dance : 

Say " I," and all ihall prefendy advance. 

The/, I, I, by any meanes, deere domine. 

Pir. Produce. 

[Ger.] Intratejilij, come forth ; and foot it, 

[Muficke. Dance a Morris.] ^^Thl' dAnZ 
Ladies, if we have beene merry. 
And have pleafd [ye] with a deny. 

And a deny, and a downe, 140 

Say the schoolemader *s no clowne. 
Duke, if we have pleafd thee too. 
And have done as good boyes (hould doe. 

Give us but a tree or twaine ^44 

For a maypole, and againe. 
Ere another yeare run out, 
Wee'l make thee laugh, and all this rout. 

The/, Take twenty, domine. — How does my fweet heart ? 148 

Hip. Never fo pleafd, fir. 

Emil. 'Twas an excellent dance j and for a preface, 
I never heard a better. 

The/. Schoolemafter, I thanke you. — 

One fee 'em all rewarded. i ja 

Pir. And heer 's fomething 

To paint your pole withall. 

The/. Now to our fports againe. 

Ger. May the ftag thou huntfl ftand long. 
And thy dogs be fwift and ftrong ! 



Sk. C. etc. welcome Sid. Walker, 
D.('67, '76) welcome to his 

130. Informes] Q. F. T. sqg. Ty. Sid. 
Walker, Informs D. K. Inform 

131. beast-eating\ Edd. Edd. Mason, 
beef-eating 



137. Ger. Intrate\ C. sqq. O.Edd. S. give 
to Pir. Ty. arranges : School. Produce. 
Intrate &c. 

139. pleafd ye\ S. sqq. O.Edd. Ty. thee, 
S. om. have 

142. tfue too] F. sqq. Q. three too 
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[III. 5] May thej kill him without lets. 

And the ladies eate his dowfets ! [IVinde homes, 

[Exeunt Thefeus, Pirithous, Hippolyta, Emilia, Arcite, 
and traineJ] 
158 Come, we 're all made. Dij deceque omnesl 

Ye have danc*d rarely, wenches. [Exeunt, 

PII- ^] Scene VI. [F(rrejl, as in Scene ///.I 

Enter Palamon from the Bu/h. 

Pal, About this houre my cofen gave his faith 

To vifit me againe, and with him bring 

Two fwords, and two good armors ; if he faile, 
4 He 's neither man nor fouldier. When he left me, 

I did not thinke a weeke could have reflord 

My loft ftrength to me, 1 was growne fo low 

And creft-falne with my wants : I thanke thee, Arcite, 
8 Thou art yet a faire foe j and I feele my felfe. 

With this refreftiing, able once againe 

To out-dure danger. To delay it longer 

Would make the world think, when it comes to hearing, 
12 That I lay fatting like a fwine, to fight. 

And not a fouldier : Therefore, this bleft morning 

Shall be the laft ; and that fword he refufes. 

If it but hold, I kill him with j 'tis juftice : 
16 So, love and fortune for me ! O, good morrow. 

Enter Arcite with armors and /words. 

Arc, Good morrow, noble kinfman. 

Pal, I have put you 

To too much paines, fir. 

Arc, That too much, faire cofen, 

[s but a debt to honour and my duty. 
20 Pal, Would you were fo in all, fir ! I could wi(h ye 
As kinde a kinfman, as you force me finde 

157. dowsdsl\ Q. sqq. D. doucets ! Scene vi^ Edd. Q. scaeiia 7. 
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A beneficiall foe, that my embraces [III. 6] 

Might thanke ye, not my blowes. 

jirc. I fliall thinke either 

Well done, a noble recompence. 24 

Pal. Then I ihall quit you. 

j4rc. Defy me in thefe faire terraes, and you Ihow 
More then a miftris to me : no more anger 
As you love any thing that 's honourable : 

We were not bred to talke^ man ; when we *re arm*d 28 

And both upon our guards, then let our fury. 
Like meeting of two tides, fly ftrongly from us ; 
And then to whom the birthright of this beauty 
Truely pertaines — without obbraidings, fcomes, 32 

Difpifings of our perfons, and fuch powlings 
Fitter for girles and fchooleboyes — will be feene. 
And quickly, yours or mine. Wih pleafe you arme, fir. 
Or, if you feele your felfe not fitting yet ^6 

And furnifhd with your old flrength, He flay, cofen. 
And ev'ry day difcourfe you into health. 
As I am fpard : your perfon I am friends with. 
And I could wifh I had not faide I lov'd her, 40 

Though I had dide 3 but, loving fuch a lady. 
And jullifying my love, I mull not fly from *t. 

Pal, Arcite, thou art fo brave an enemy. 
That no man but thy cofen *s fit to kill thee : 44 

I am well and lufty; choofe your armes. 

Arc. Choofe you, fir. 

Pal. Wilt thou exceede in all, or do'fl thou doe it 
To make me fpare thee ? 

j4rc. If you thinke fo, cofen. 

You are deceived, for as I am a foldier, 48 

1 will not fpare you. 

Pal. That 's well faid. 

Arc. You *ll finde it. 

Pal. Then, as I am an honefl man, and love 
Wiih all the juflice of affedtion. 
He pay thee foundly. This He take. 5* 
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[III. 6] Arc. That 's mine, then. 

He arrae you firft. 

Pal, Do. Pray thee, tell me, cofen. 

Where gotft thou this good armour > 

Arc. *Tis the duke's. 

And to fay true, I dole it. Doe I pinch you ? 

Pal. Noe. 

56 Arc. Is *t not too heavie ? 

Pal. I have worne a lighter j 

But I ihall make it ferve. 

Jrc. He buckl't clofe. 

Pal. By any meanes. 

Arc. You care not for a grand-guard ? 

Pal. No, no ; wee*l ufe no horfes : I perceave 
60 You 'Id faine be at that tight. 

Arc. I am indifferent. 

Pal. Faith, fo am I. Good cofen, thruft the buckle 
Through far enough. 

Arc. I warrant you. 

Pal. My cafke noW; 

Arc. Will you fight bare-armd ? 

Pal. We Ihall be the nimbler. 

64 Arc. But ufe your gauntlets though : thofe are o' th* lead , 
Prethee take mine, good cofen. 

Pal. Thanke you, Arcite. 

How doe I looke ? am I falne much away ? 

Arc. Faith, very little ; love has ufd you kindly. 
68 Pal' He warrant thee. He flrike home. 

Arc. Doe, and fpare not. 

He give you caufe, fweet cofen. 

Pal. Now to you, fir. 

Me thinkes this armour 's very like that, Arcite, 
Thou wor'ft that day the three kings fell, but lighter. 
72 j4rc. That was a very good onej and that day 
I well remember, you outdid me, cofen -, 

54-5.] Sid. Walker's arrangement, D.('67, '76). 
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I never faw fuch valour: when you chargd [III. 6] 

Upon the left wing of the enemie, 

I fpurd hard to come up, and under me 76 

I had a right good horfe. 

PaL You had indeede 5 

A bright bay, I remember. 

Arc. Yes. But all 

Was vainely laboured in me j you outwent me. 
Nor could my wifties reach you j yet a little 80 

I did by imitation. 

Pal, More by vertue ; 

You 're modefl, cofen. 

j4rc. When I faw you charge firft, 

Me thought I heard a dreadfull clap of thunder 
Breake from the troope. 84 

PaL But ftill before that flew 

The lightning of your valour. Stay a little : 
Is not this peece too ftreight ? 

^rc. No, no 5 'tis well. 

Pal. I would have nothing hurt thee but my fword 
A bruife would be difhonour. » 88 

Arc. Now I 'm perfed. 

PaL Stand off, then. 

Arc. Take my fword j I hold it better. 

Pal. I thanke ye. No, keepe it j your life lyes on it : 
Here 's one, if it but hold, I aske no more 
For all my hopes. My caufe and honour guard me ! 92 

j4rc. And me my love ! 

[They bowfeverall wayes ; then advance andjland. 
Is there aught elfe to fay ? 

Pal. This onely, and no more. Thou art mine aunt's fon. 
And that blood we defire to (hed is mutuall 5 
In me, thine, and in thee, mine : my fword 96 

Is in my hand, and, if thou killfl me. 
The gods and I forgive thee j if there be 
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[III. 6] A place prepared for thofe that fleepe in honour, 
I GO I wifti his wearie fonle that falls may win it. 
Fight bravely, cofen : give me thy noble hand. 

Arc. Here, Palamon : this hand fliall never more 
Come neare thee with fuch friendlliip. 

Pal, I commend thee. 

'^4 Arc, If I fall, curfe me, and fay I was a coward 5 
For none but fuch dare die in thefe juft tryalls. 
Once more, farewell, my cofen. 

Pal, Farewell, Arcite. [.Fight, 

[Homes within : they ftami. 
Arc. Loe, cofen, loe! our folly has undon us. 
108 Pal. Why ? 

Arc. This is the duke, a-hunting as I told you j 

If we be found, we 're wretched : O, retire. 
For honour's fake and [fafety,] prefently 
Into your buih agen, fir ; we Ihall finde 
112 Too many howres to dye in. Gentle cofen. 
If you be feene, you perilh iuftantly 
For breaking prifon ; and I, if you reveale me. 
For my contempt : then all the world will fcorne us, 
1 16 And fay we had a noble difference. 
But bafe difpofers of it. 

Pal, No, no, cofen ; 

I will no more be hidden, nor put off 
This great adventure to a fecond tryall : 
120 I know your cunning and I know your caufe : 

He that faints now, (liame take him ! Put thy fclfe 
Upon thy prefent guard, — 

Arc, You are not mad .' 

Pal, Or I will make th' advantage of this howre 
124 Mine owne; and what to come (hall threaten me, 
I feare lefle then my fortune. Know, weake cofen, 
I love Emilia ; and hi that He bury 
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Thee, and all crofles elfe. [III. 6] 

Arc, Then, come what can come. 

Thou (halt know, Palamon, I dare as well 128 

Die, as difcourfe or lleepe : onely this feares me. 

The law will have the honour of our ends. 

Have at thy life ! 

Pal. Looke to thine owne well, Arcite. 

IFight ag€une. Homes. 

Enter Thefeus, Hippolyta, Emilia, Pirithous, and iraine. 

The/, What ignorant and mad malicious traitors 132 

Are you, that, 'gainfl the tenor of my lawes. 
Are making battaile, thus like knights appointed. 
Without my leave, and officers of armes ? 
By Caftor, both (hall dye. 136 

Pal, Hold thy word, Thefeus : 

We are certainly both traitors, both defpifers 
Of thee and of thy goodnefle : I am Palamon, 
That cannot love thee, he that broke thy prifon ; 
Thinke well what that deferves ; and this is Arcite j 140 

A bolder traytor never trod thy ground, 
A falfer nev*r feem'd friend : this is the man 
Was begd and bani(h*d : this is he contemnes thee 
And what thou dar'ft doe ; and in this difguife, jaa 

Againft [thy] owne edi6t, folio wes thy filler. 
That fortunate bright liar, the faire Emilia ; 
Whofe fervant — ^if there be a right in feeing. 

And firll bequeathing of the foule to — juftly 148 

I am 5 and, which is more, dares thinke her his. 
This treacherie, like a moll trully lover, 
I call'd him now to anfwer : if thou bee' 11, 

As thou art fpoken, great and vertuous, j^^ 

The true defcider of all injuries. 
Say, " Fight againe ! " and thou (halt fee me, Thefeus, 
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[III. 6] Doe fuch a juftice, thou thy felfe wilt en vie : 
156 Then take my life ; lie wooe thee too't. 

Per. O heaven, 

What mox&4he2i.inan isjhis ! 

Thef, I 've fworne. 

Arc. We feeke not 

Thy breath of mercy, Thefeus : 'tis to me 

A thing as foone to dye as thee to fay it, 
160 And no more mov'd. Where this man calls me traitor. 

Let me fay thus much; if in love be treafon. 

In fervice of fo excellent a beutie. 

As I love moll, and in that faith will perifli, 
1^4 As I have brought my life here to confirme it. 

As I have ferv*d her trueft, worthieft. 

As I dare kill this cofen that denies it. 

So let me be moll traitor, and ye pleafe me. 
168 For fcorning thy edid, duke, aske that lady 

Why fhe is faire, and why her eyes command me 

Stay here to love her; and, if Ihe fay " tray tor," 

I am a villaine fit to lye unburied. 
172 Pal. Thou (halt have pitty of us both, O Thefeus, 

If unto neither thou (hew mercy ; Hop, 

As thou art jull, thy noble eare againll us ; 

As thou art valiant, for thy cofen's foule, 
176 Whofe twelve llrong labours crowne his memory. 

Let 's die together, at one inllant, duke ; 

Onely a little let him fall before me. 

That I may tell my foule he Ihall not have her. 
180 Thef. I grant your wifh; for, to fay true, your cofen 

Has ten times more offended, for I gave him 

More mercy then you found, fir, your offenfes 

Being no more then his. — None here fpeake for 'em ; 
184 For, ere the fun fet, both ihall fleepe for ever. 
Hip. Alas the pitty ! — Now or never, filler, 

Speake, not to be denide : that face of yours 

Will beare the curfes elfe of after ages 
188 For thefe loll cofens. 
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ErnU. In my face, deare fifter, [III. 6] 

I finde no anger to 'em, nor no ruyn ; 
The raifadventure of their owne eyes kill *em ; 
Yet that I will be woman, and have pitty. 

My knees (hall grow to th* ground but He get mercie. 192 

Helpe me, deare filler : in a deede fo vertuous 
The powers of all women will be with us. — 
Mod royall brother, — [They kneel. 

Hip. Sir, by our tye of marriage, — 

Emil, By your owne fpotlelfe honour, — ip6 

Hip, By that faith. 

That faire hand, and that honell heart you gave me, — 

EmU, By tliat you would have pitty in another. 
By your owne vertues infinite, — 

Hip, By valour. 

By all the chafte nights I have ever pleafd you, — 200 

The/. Thefe are firange conjurings. 

Pir. Nay, then. He in too : — 

By all our fi-iend{hip, fir, by all our dangers, IKneels. 

By all you love moft, warres, and this fweet lady, — 

Emil. By that you would have trembled to deny 204 

A blufhing maide, — 

Hip. By your owne eyes, by ftrength. 

In which you fwore I went beyond all women, 
Almofi all men, and yet I yeelded, Thefeus, — 

Pir. To crowne all this, by your moft noble foule, 208 

Which cannot want due mercie, 1 beg firft. 

Hip. Next, heare my prayers. 

Emil. Laft, let me intreate, fir. 

Pir. For mercy. 

Hip. Mercy. 

Emil. Mercy on thefe princes. 

The/. Ye make my faith reele : fay 1 felt 212 

Compafiion to 'em both, how would you place it ? 

Emil. Upon their lives : but with their banifhments. 
. s 
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[III. 6\ Thef, You *re a right woman, fifter j you h ave pit ty, 
2X6 But want the undergandin g whpy gjn^ it 

ITyou defire their lives, invent a way 

Safer then banifhment : can thefe two live. 

And have the agony of love about 'em, 
220 And not kill one another ? every day 

They'ld fight about you j howrely bring your honour 

In publique queftion with their fwords. Be wife, then. 

And here forget 'em ; it concemes your credit 
224 And my oth equally ; I have faid they die : 

Better they fall by th* law then one another. 

Bow not my honour. 

Emil. O, my noble brother. 

That oth was raflily made, and in your anger ; 
228 Your reafon will not hold it : if fuch vowes 

Stand for exprelle will, all the world muft perifh. 

Befide, I have another oth 'gainfl yours. 

Of more authority, I 'm fure more love; 
232 Not made in padion neither, but good heede. 
The/, What is it, fifter? 

Pir. Urge it home, brave lady ! 

EmiL That you would nev'r deny me any thing 

Fit for my modeft fuit, and your free granting : 
236 1 tye you to your word now, if ye fall in*t, 

Thinke how you maime your honour, — 

For now I am fet a-begging, fir, I 'm deafe 

To all but your compaflion, — how their lives 
240 Might breed the mine of my name, opinion ! 

Shall any thing that loves me perilh for me? 

That were a cruell wifedome : doe men proyne 

The ftraight youg bowes that blufh with thoufand bloflfoms, 
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Becaufe they may be rotten ? O duke Thefeus, [HI. 6] 

The goodly mothers that have groan d for thefe. 

And all the longing maides that ever lov*d. 

If your vow fland, (hall curfe me and my beauty. 

And in their funerall fongs for thefe two cofens 448 

Defpife my cnieltie, and cry woe worth me, 

Till I am nothing but the fcome of women. 

For heaven's fake fave their lives, and banifti *em. 

Thef. On what conditions ? aj2 

EmU, Sweare *em never more 

To make me their contention or to know me. 

To tread upon thy dukedome, and to be. 

Where ever they fhall travel, ever ftrangers 

To one another. 256 

Pal, He be cut a-peeces 

Before I take this oth : forget I love her ? 

all ye gods, difpife me, then. Thy baniHiment 

1 not miflike, fo we may fairely carry 

Our fwords and caufe along j elfe, never trifle, a^ 

But take our lives, duke : I muft love, and will ; 
And for that love mufl and dare kill this cofen, 
On any peece the earth has. 

Thef. Will you, Arcite, 

Take thefe conditions ? 264 

PaL He's a villaine, then. 

Pir, Thefe are men ! 

Arcite. No, never, duke ; 'tis worfe to me than begging, 
To take my life fo bafely. Though I thinke 
I never fhall enjoy her, yet He preferve 268 

The honour of affedion, and dye for her. 
Make death a devill. 

Thef, What may be done ? for now I feele compaffion. 

Pir. Let it not fall agen, fir. 

Thef Say, Emilia, 272 

If one of them were dead, as one mufl, are you 
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[III. 6] Content to take the other to your husband ? 

They cannot both enjoy you j they are princes 
a 76 As goodly as your owne eyes, and as noble 
As ever fame yet fpoke of 5 looke upon 'em. 
And, if you can love, end this difference 3 
I give confent. — Are you content too, princes ? 
aSo Both, With all our foules. 

Thef. He that fhe refufes 

Muft dye, then. 

Both. Any death thou canfl invent, duke. 

Pal. If I fall from that mouth, I fall with favour. 
And lovers yet unborne fhall bleife my a(hes. 
^84 Arc. If flie refufe me, yet my grave will wed me. 
And fouldiers fing my epitaph. 

Thef. Make choice, then. 

Emil. I cannot, fir, they *re both too excellent : 
For me, a hayre (hall never fall of thefe men. 
288 Hip. What will become of *em ? 

Thef. Thus I ordaine it j 

And by mine honour, once againe it (lands. 
Or both (hall dye. — You (hall both to your countrey 3 
And each within this month, accompanied 
292 With three faire knight^, appeare againe in this place. 
In which He plant a pyramid 5 and, whether. 
Before us that are here, can force his cofen 
By fayre and knightly (h-ength to touch the pillar, 
296 He (hall enjoy her j th* other loofe his head. 
And all his friends j nor (hall he grudge to fall. 
Nor thinke he dies with intereft in tliis lady. 
Will this content yee ? 

PaL Yes. — Here, cofen Arcite, 

300 I am (Hends againe till that howre. 

Arc. I embrace ye. 

Thef. Are you content, fifter ? 
Emil. Yes ; I muft, fir. 

Els both mifcarry. 

Thef ComC; (hake hands againe, then ; 
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And take heede, as you 're gentlemen, this quarrell [III. 6] 

Sleepe till the howre prefixt, and hold your courfe. 304 

Pal, We dare not faile thee, Thefeus. 

Thef, Come, He give ye 

Now ufage like to princes, and to friends. 
When ye returne, who wins, lie fettle heere 5 
Who loofes, yet He weepe upon his beere. [^Exeunt, 308 

ACT IV. 
Scene I. {^Athens, A room in the prifon.'] [IV. i] 

Enter Jailor, and Firft Friend. 
JaiL Heare you no more ? was nothing faide of me 
Concerning the efcape of Palamon ? 
Good fir, remember. 

1 Fr, Nothmg that I heard j 

For I came home before the bulines 4 

Was fully ended : yet I might perceive. 
Ere I departed, a great likelihood 
Of both their pardons ; for Hippolyta 

And faire-eyd Emilie upon their knees 8 

Begd with fuch hanfom pitty, that the duke 
Me thought flood ftaggering whether he (hould follow 
His rafh oth, or the fweet compaffion 

Of thofe two ladies ; and to fecond them, 12 

That truely noble prince Pirithous, 
Halfe his owne heart, fet in too, that I hope 
All (hall be well : neither heard I one queftion 
Of your name or his fcape. 16 

JaiL Pray heaven, it hold fo ! 

Enter Second Friend. 

2 Fr, Be of good comfort, man ; I bring you newes, 
Good newes. 

JaiL They 're welcome. 

2 Fr, Palamon has cleerd you. 

And got your pardon, and difcoverd how 

19. hma] C. etc. O.Edd. S. Ty. place Haw at beginning of 1. 2a 
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I'lV. i] And by whofe meanes he efcapt, which was your daughter's, 
Whofe pardon is procurd too j and the prifoner — 
Not to be held ungratefull to her goodnes — 
Has given a fumme of money to her marriage, 
24 A large one, lie afllire you. 

JaiL Ye *re a good man. 

And ever bring good newes. 

1 Fr, How was it ended ? 

2 Fr, Why, as it ihould be; they that nevV begd 
But they prevaild, had their fuites fairely granted : 

28 The prifoners have their lives. 

1 Fr, I knew 'twould be* fo. 

2 Fr. But there be new conditions, which you'l heare of 
At better time. 

Jail. I hope they 're good. 

2 Fr. They 're honourable. 

How good they'l prove, J know not. 

1 Fr. 'Twill be knowne. 

Enter Wooer. 

32 Woo. Alas, fir, wher's your daughter ? 

Jail. Why doe you aske ? 

fFoo. O, fir, when did you fee her ? 

2 Fr. How he lookes ! 
Jail. This morning. 

Woo. Was (he well ? was Ihe in health, fir r 

When did {be fleepe ? 

I Fr, Thefe are fb^nge queftions. 

36 Jail. I doe not thinke fhe was very well ; for, now 
You make me minde her, but this very day 
I ask'd her queilions, and ihe anfwered me 
So farre fi"om what (he was, fo childifhly, 
40 So fillily, as if ihe were a foole. 
An inocent; and I was very angry. 

aa etca^] Q. F. D. Sk. scap*d T. etc I 35. PVAen] Edd, D. quer. Where 
'scap'd W. 'scaped Ty. escap'd ( 
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But what of her, fir? flV. i] 

fVoo. Nothing but my pitty ^ 

But you niuft know it, and as good by me 
As by an other that lefle loves her. 44 

Jail. Well, fir ? 

1 Fr. Not right ? 

2 Fr. Not well ? 

Woo, No, fir, not well : 

'Tis too true, (he is mad. 

1 Fr, It cannot be. 

Woo, Beleeve, you'l finde it fo. 

Jail, I halfe fufpeded 

What you [have] told me ; the gods comfort her 1 48 

Either this was her love to Palamon, 
Or feare of my mifcarrying on his fcape. 
Or both. 

Woo. 'Tis likely. 

Jail. But why all this hafte, fir ? 

Woo, He tell you quickly. As I late was angling 5 a 

In the great lake that lies behind the pallace. 
From the far (hore, thicke fet with reedes and fedges, 
As patiently I was attending fport, 

I heard a voyce, a fhrill one 5 and attentive 56 

I gave my eare j when I might well perceive 
*Twas one that fung, and, by the fmallnelTe of it 
A boy or woman. I then left my angle 

To his owne skill, came neere, but yet perceivd not 60 

Who made the found, the rufhes and the reeds 
Had fo encompafl it : I laide me downe. 
And liflned to the words (he fong ; for then. 
Through a fmall glade cut by the fiftier men, 5^ 

I iaw it was your daughter. 

Jail. Pray, goe on, fir. 

Woo. She fung much, but no fence; onely I heard her 

48. vou [Aai'el told] S. etc. (om. [ ] ). W. I 54. far shore,'] Q. D.('67) far* shore, 
Sic. [have] O.Edd. Ty. omit have 
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[IV. i] Repeat this often : " Palamon is gone, 

68 Is gone to th* wood to gather mulberies ; 
He finde him out to morrow." 

I Fr. Pretty foule ! 

Woo. " His fhackles will betray him, hee'l be taken. 
And what (hall I doe then ? lie bring a heavy, 

73 A hundred blacke-eyd maides that love as I doe. 
With chaplets on their heads of daffadillies. 
With cherry lips, and cheekes of damaske rofes, 
And all wee* I daunce an antique fore the duke, 

7^ And beg his pardon." Then Ihe talk*d of you, fir 5 
That you mull loofe your head to-morrow morning, 
And Ihe muft gather flowers to bury you. 
And fee the houfe made handfome. Then fhe fung 

80 Nothing but " Willow, willow, willow j " and betweene 
Ever was, *' Palamon, faire Palamon,'* 
And " Palamon was a tall yong man.** The place 
Was knee-deepe where fhe fat ; her careles trelfes 

84 A wreathe of bull-rufh rounded j about her ftucke 
Thoufand frefti water-flowers of feverall cullors ; 
That me thought fhe appeard like the faire nimph 
That feedes the lake with waters, or as Iris 

88 Newly dropt downe from heaven. Rings fhe made 
Of rufhes that grew by, and to *em fpoke 
The prettiefl pofies, — "Thus our true love's tide,*' 
"This you may. loofe, not me," and many a one j 

93 And then fhe wept, and fung againe, and figh'd. 
And with the fame breath fmil'd, and kift her hand, 
a Fr. Alas, what pirty 'tis ! 
fFbo. I made in to her : 

She faw me, and flraight fought the flood -, I fav*d her, 

96 And fet her fafe to land : when prefently 
She flipt away, and to the citty made. 
With fuch a cry, and fwiftnes, that, beleeve me, 
Shee left me farre behinde her. Three or foure 
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I faw from farre off crofle her, one of 'em [IV. i] 

1 knew to be your brother ; where fhe ftaid, 

And fell, fcarce to be got away : I left them with her. 

And hether came to tell you. Here they are. 

Enter Brother, Daughter, emd others. 

Dough, [fings] May you never more enjoy the light, ks^c. 
Is not this a fine fong ? 104 

Bro, O, a very fine one ! 

Dough. I can ling twenty more. 

Bro. I thinke you can. 

Daugh. Yes, truely, can 1 5 I can (ing The Broome, 
And Bonny Robin. Are not you a tailour ? 

Bro. Yes. 108 

Dough. Wher*s my wedding gowne ? 

Bro. He bring *t to-morrow. 

Dough. Doe, very rarely ; I muft be abroad elfe. 
To call the maides and pay the minflrels ; 
For I muft loofe my maydenhead by cocklight 5 
'Twill never thrive elfe. 1 1 3 

Of aire, Ofweete, ^c. [^Singes. 

Bro. You muft ev'n take it patiently. 

Jail. 'Tis true. 

Dough. Grood even, good men. Pray, did you ever heare 
Of one yong Palamon ? 

Jail. Yes, wench, we know him. 

Dough. Is*t not a fine yong gentleman ? "116 

Jail. *Tis, love. 

Bro. By no meane crofle her ; fhe is then diftemperd 
[Far] worfe then now fhe fhowes. 

I Fr. Yes, he's a fine man. 

Dough. O, is he fo ? you have a lifter ? 

I Fr. Yes. 

Dough. But fhe fhall never have him, tell her fo, 120 
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[IV. i] For a tricke that I know : y* had bed looke to her. 
For, if (he fee him once, ihe *s gone j (he *s done. 
And undon in an howre. All the young maydes 
124 Of our towne are in love with him, but I laugh at 'em 
And let *era all alone j is *t not a wife courfe ? 

1 Fr. Yes. 

Dangh. There is at leaft two hundred now with child 
by him, — 
There mull be fowre 5 yet I keepe clofe for all this, 
128 Clofe as a cockle 5 and all thefe muft be boyes, — 
He has the tricke on *t; and at ten yeares old 
They muft be all gelt for mufitians. 
And ling the wars of Thefeus. 

2 Fr. This is ftrange. 
132 Daugh, As ever you heard : but fay nothing. 

1 Fr. No. 
Dough. They come from all parts of the dukedome to 

him; 
He warrant ye, he had not fo few laft night 
As twenty to difpatch -, hee*l tickl't up 
136 In two howres, if his hand be in. 

Jail. She *s loft 

Paft all cure. 

Bro. Heaven forbid, man. 

Dough. Come hither j you *re a wife man. 

i^Fr. ' Do's (lie know him ? 

2 Fr. No, would flie did ! 

Dough. You *re mafter of a (hip ? 

140 JaU. Yes. 

Dough, Wher*s your compafle ? 

JaiL Heere. 

Dough. Set it too th* norih ; 

And now dired your courfe to th* wood, wher Palamon 
Lyes longing for me ; for the tackling 
Let me alone j come, waygh, my hearts, cheerely ! 
144 Ml. Owgh, owgh, owgh ! *tis up, the wind is faire : 
Top the bowling ; out with the maine faile : 
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Wher 's your whillle, mafler ? [IV. i] 

Bro. Let *s get her in. 

Jail, Up to the top, boy 1 

Bro, Wher 's the pilot ? 

I Fr. Heere. 

Daugh. What ken'ft thou ? 148 

a Fr, A faire wood, 

Daugh, Beare for it, maftcr ; 

Take about ! [^Singes, 

JVhen Cynthia with her borrowed light, ksfc, \_Exeu7it, 



Scene II. [Athens. A room m the Palace^ 
Enter £mi]ia with two piSiures, 
EmiL Yet I may binde thofe wounds up, that rou(l open 
And bleed to death for my fake elfe : He choofe. 
And end their flrife : two fuch yong hanfom men 
Shall never fall for me j their weeping mothers. 
Following the dead-cold afties of their fonnes. 
Shall never curfe my cruelty. Good heaven. 
What a fweet face has Arcite ! If wife nature, 
Wlfh'airherbefr^ndoWrneuts, all thofe beuties 
She fowes into the birthes of noble bodies. 
Were here a mortall woman, and had in her 
The coy denialls of yong maydes, yet doubtles. 
She would run mad for this man : what an eye, — 
Of what a fyry fparkle and quick fweetnes. 
Has this yong prince ! here Love himfelfe fits fmyling ! — 
Juft fuch another, wanton Ganimede 
Set [Jove] a-fire with, and enforcd the god 
Snatch up the goodly boy and fet him by him, 
A (hining conftellation : what a brow, — 
Of what a fpacious majefty, he carries, 
Arch*d like the great-eyd Juno's, but far fweeter. 
Smoother then Pelops* (houlder ! — Fame and honour 



[IV. 2] 



12 



16 



ao 



9. sazves] Q. F. T. shews S. etc. sows 
12, 14. rye, — .... smiling! — ] L. Q. 
eye? . . . smyling, D. eye, . . . smiling ; 
16. Set Jove afire with] Sy. conj. C. W. 



D. Sk. O.Edd. Set Love afire with, 
Sy. conj. (2). Jove such another ... Set 
Love afire with Se. conj. Ganimede He 
set Jove afire with S. K. Ty. omit with 
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[IV. 2] Me thinks from hence, as from a promontory 

Pointed in heaven, (hould clap their wings, and (ing 

*4 To all the under world, the loves and fights 
Of gods, and fuch men neere 'em. Palamon 
Is but_hiaJpyle j to him, a meere dull fhadow : 
Hee's fwarth and meagre, of an eye as heavy 

28 As if he had loft his mother j a ftill temper. 
No ftirring in him, no alacrity ; 
Of all this fprightly fharpenes, not a fmile; — 
Yet thefe that we count errours, may become him : 

32 Narciflus was a fad boy, but a heavenly. 
O, who can finde the bent of woman's fancy ? 
1 am a foole, my reafon is loft in me ; 
I have no choice, and I have ly*d fo lewdly 

36 That women ought to beate me. On my knees 
I aske thy pardon, Palamon -, thou art alone. 
And only beutifull ; and thefe the'eyes, 
Thefe the bright lamps of beauty, that command 

40 And threaten Love j and what yong mayd dare erode *era ? 
What a bold gravity, and yet inviting. 
Has this browne manly face ? O Love, this only 
From this howre is complexion. Lye there, Arcite : 

44 Thou art a changling to him, a meere gipfey. 
And this the noble bodie. I am fotted. 
Utterly loft j my virgin's faith has fled me j 
For, if my brother but even now had ask'd me 

48 Whether I lov'd, I had run mad for Arcite ; 
Now if my fifter, more for Palamon. 
Stand both together. — Now, come, aske me, brother 5 — 
Alas, I know not ! — Aske me now, fweet fifter ; — 

5^1 may goe looke ! — What a meere child is fancie. 
That, having two faire gawdes of equall fweetnelfe. 
Cannot diftinguifti, but muft crie for both ! 



28. As if he had lost his fnother\ O.Edd. 
etc. C. conj. As h' had not lost his 
mother* S. C. K. As if he'd lost 

38. thi eya\ Q. Ty. Sk. F. etc thy eyes 



Mason, And these bright eyes, They're 
the bright lamps 
46. virgin's^ T. etc. Q. F. Virgins S. D. 
V^irgin Faith 
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Enter a [Gentleman.] [IV. 2] 

EmU. How now^ (ir ! 

Gent. From the noble duke your brother. 

Madam, I bring you newes : the knights are come. 56 

Emil, To end the quarrell ? 

Gent, Yes. 

Em'il, Would 1 might end firft ! 

What (innes have I committed, chaft Diana, 
That my unfpotted youth muft now be ibyld 
With blood of princes, and my chailitie 60 

Be made the altar, where the lives of lovers- 
Two greater and two better never yet 
Made mothers joy, — muft be the facrifice 
To my unhappy beau tie ? 64 • 

Enter Thefeus, Hippolyta, Pirithous, and Attendants, 

Thef. Bring 'em in 

Quickly by any meanes 3 I long to fee *em. 
Your two contending lovers are return'd. 
And with them their faire knights : now, my faire fifter. 
You muft love one of them. 68 

Emil, I had rather both. 

So neither for my fake (hould fall untimely. 

Thef, Who faw em ? 

Pir, I a while. v 

Gent, And I. 

Enter a Meflenger ^ (Curtis,) 
Thef, From whence come you, fir ? 
^ej: From the knights. 

^^^- Pray, fpeake. 

You that have feene them, what they are. j2 



Enter a Gentleman] T. Q. F. Enter Emil. 

and Gent. 
63. mothers Joy] O.Edd. S. D. Ty. K.('67) 

Sk. C. W.K.C41) mothers' joy 



67. /aire] Q. F. etc fidr Sid. Walker, 

conj. sixe knights 
Messenger] Edd. Q. Messengers 
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[IV. 2] MeJJ. I will, fir. 

And truly what I thinke. Six braver fpirits 
Then thefe they *ve brought — if we judge by th' outfide — 
I never faw nor read of. He that flands 
76 In the firft place with Arcite, by his feemtng 
Should be a flout man, by his face a prince, — 
His very lookes fo fay him j bis complexion 
Nearer a browne than blacke 3 llerne, and yet noble, 
80 Which fhewes him hardy, fearelefTe, proud of dangers -, 
The circle of his eyes fhow [fire] within him. 
And as a heated lyon fo he lookes ; 
His haire hangs long behind him, blacke and fhining 
84 Like ravens* wings ; his fhoulders broad and flrong ; 
Armd long and round ; and on his thigh a fword 
• Hung by a curious bauldricke, when he frownes 

To feale his will with j better, o' my coufcience, 
88 Was never fouldier's friend. 

The/. Thou'fl well defcribde him. 

Pir, Yet a great deale fliort. 

Me thinkes, of him that 's firfl with Palamon. 
The/, Pray, fpeake him, friend. 

Plr. I gheffe he is a prince too, 

92 And, if it may be, greater j for his fliow 
Has all the ornament of honour in't : 
Hee's foraewhat bigger then the knight he fpoke of, 
But of a face far fweeter j his complexion 
96 Is as a ripe grape ruddy ; he has felt. 

Without doubt, what he fights for, and Co apter 
To make this caufe his owne ; in *s face appeares 
All the faire hopes of what he undertakes ; 
100 And when he's angry, then a felled valour. 

Not tainted with extreames, runs through his body. 
And guides his arme to brave things ; feare he cannot^ 
He fhewes no fuch foft temper; his head 's yellow. 



74. tAesg] Q. C. W. K. Ty. Sk. F. etc. 

those 
81. Jire] Heath. D. K.('67) Sk. Q. faire 



F. T. K.C41) fair S. C. W. Ty. far 
85. Arm'd] F. T. Mason, W. K. D. Sk. 
Q. Annd S. C. Ty. Arms 
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Hard hayr'd, and curld, thicke twind^ like [ivy-todsj [IV. 2] 

Not to undoe with thunder ; in his face 

The liverie of the warlike maide appeares, 

Pure red and white, for yet no beard has bled him j 

And in his rowling eyes (its vi6tory, i^^H 

As if (he ever ment to [court] his valour 3 

His nofe ftands high, a charader of honour 5 

His red lips, after fights, are fit for ladies. 

EmiL Mufl thefe men die too ? 112 

Pir, When he fpeakes, his tongue 

Sounds like a trumpet ; all his lyneaments 

Are as a man would wi(h 'em, ftrong, and cleane 5 

He weares a well-fleeld axe, the ftaffe of gold j 

His age fome five and twenty. i ^6 

Meffl Ther *s another, 

A little man, but of a tough foule, feeming 

As great as any j fairer promifes 

In fuch a body yet I never look'd on. 

Pir, O, he that 's freckle-fac'd ? 120 

Meffl The fame, my lord : 

Are they not fweet ones ? 

Pir, Yes, they are well, 

MeJJl Me thinkes. 

Being fo few and well-difpofd, they fhow 

Great and fine art in nature. He 's white-hair 'd. 

Not wanton- white, but fuch a manly colour 124 

Next to an aborue i tough, and ninible-fet, 

Which fliowes an adive foule ; his armes are brawny, 

Linde with llrong finewesj to the Ihoulder-peece 

Gently they fwell, like women new-conceav*d, 128 

Which fpeakes him prone to labour, never fainting 

Under the waight of armes ; Hout-harted, dill, 

But, when he ftirs, a tiger j he's gray-eyd, # 

Which yeelds compaflion where he conquers) fharpe 132 



104 ivy-tods] L. O.Edd. etc. Ivy tops (fr 

ivy-tops 
109. court] L. S. etc. crown Q. corect 



F. T. Ty. correct 
130. staitthear/cd, stilt] Q. etc. 
stout -hearted om. [,J still, 



F. T. 
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[IV. 2] To fpy advantages^ and where he finds 'em. 

He 's fwift to make 'em his j he do's no wrongs. 
Nor takes none j he 's round-fac'd, and when he Ijniles 
136 He fliowpsji Inve^Xt w^^Tjhe frownes, a fouldier; 
About his head he weares the winner's oke. 
And in it (lucke the favour of his lady ^ 
His age, ibme fix and thirtie ; in his hand 
140 He beares a charging-ftaffe, embofl with (ilver. 
The/. Are they all thus ? 

Pir. They 're all the fonnes of honour. 

The/, Now, as I have a foule, I long to fee 'era — 
Lady, you fhall fee men fight now. 

Hip, I wilh it, 

144 But not the caufe, my lord : they would (how 
Bravely about the titles of two kingdoraes : 
'Tis pitty love (hould be fo tyrannous. — 
O my fofi-harted filler, what thinke you ? 
148 Weepe not, till they weepe blood, wench : it muft be. 

The/, You 've fteel'd 'em with your beautie. — Honord 
friend. 
To you I give the feild j pray, order it. 
Fitting the perfons that muft ufe it. 

Pir, Yes, fir. 

1 j2 The/. Come, He goe vifit 'em : I cannot ftay — 
Their fame has fir'd me fo — till they appeare. 
Good friend, be royall. 

Pir. There Ihall want no bravery. 

Emil, Poore wench, goe weepe ; for whofoever wins, 
I j6 Loofes a noble cofen for thy fins. lExeunt. 

[IV. 3] ScEKE III. [^Athens. A room in the prifon.'] 

Enter Jailor, Wooer, and Dodor. 
DoR. Her diftra6Hon is more at fome time of the moone 
then at other fome, is it not ? 

144. j^w Bravely about] Q. F. T. C. I about 
(shew) S. C. Mason, bravely Fighting | 2. otJur sottui Edd. Mason, other time 
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JaiL She is continually in a harmelefle diflemper, fleepes [IV. 3] 
little J altogether without appetite, fave often drinking, dream- 4 
ing of another world, and a better ; and what broken peece of 
matter fo e'er (he's about, the name Palaraon lardes it, that (he 
farces ev'ry buiines withall, fyts it to every queftion. — Looke 
where (hee comes ; you Ihall perceive her behaviour. 

Enter Daughter, 

Daugh. I have forgot it quite; The burden on 't was 
Dotvne-a, downe-a, and pend by no worfe man then Geraldo, 
£milia*s fchoolemafter *, he 's as fantaflicall, too, as ever he may 
goe upon 's legs, for in the next world will Dido fee Palamon, i» 
and then will (he be out of love with JEneas. 

DoB. What ftuffs here ! pore foule ! 

Jail. Ev'n thus all day long. 

Dough, Now for this charme that I told you of. You mud i^ 
bring a peece of filver on the tip of your tongue, or no ferry : 
then, if it be your chance to come where the bleffed f pints — ^as 
ther *s a fight now ! — we maids that have our lyvers perifh'd, 
crakt to peeces with love, we (hall come there, and doe 20 
nothing all day long but picke flowers with Proferpine ; then 
will I make Palamon a nofegay ; then let him — marke me — 
then — 

Do6i% How prettily (he *s amide ! note her a little further. 24 

Daugh. Faith He tell you, fometime we goe to barly-breake, 
we of the bleflfed. Alas, 'tis a fore life they have i' th' other 
place, fuch burning, frying, boyling, hiding, howling, chattring, 
curdng. O, they have (hrowd meafure ! Take heede : if one 28 
be mad, or hang, or drowne themfelves, thither they goe, 
Jupiter blede us ! and there diall we be put in a caldron of 
lead and ufurers* grea(e, amongd a whole million of cutpurfes, 
and there boyle like a gamon of bacon that will never be 32 
enough. 



18-19. {ostAtr/s] F. T. S. C. K. (O.Edd. 
om. ( ) )• Q. as th^ers Mason, are, 
(there's a sight) we maids W. [are,] 
(there *s a sight now) we D. Sk. are — 
there's a sight now !— we Ty. spirit's, 
as there's a sight now ; L . qy. ay, there's 
b 6 



22. la him— marke me—ihen — 1 D. Q. 

let him marke me, — then 
26-27. ^ f^' other place\ Edd. Q. i'th 

Thother F. T. Ty. i'th' Other 
30. shall we be put] Edd. L. quer. they 

be put 
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[IV. 3] DoB, How her braine coynes ! 

Daugh. Lords and courtiers, that have got maids with 
36 child, they are in this place ; they (hall (land in fire up to tlie 
navle, and in yce up to th* hart, and there th' offending part 
burnes, and the deceaving part freezes 5 in troth, a very greev- 
ous puniihment, as one would thinke, for fuch a trifle ; be- 
40 leve me, one would marry a leaprous witch, to be rid on 't. 
He aifure you. 

DoSi. How (he continues this fancie ! *Tis not an engraffed 

madnefle, but a mod thicke and profound mellencholly. 

44 Daugh. To heare there a proud lady and a proud citty- 

wife howle together! I were a beail and H'd call it good 

fport : one cries, " O ! this fmoake ! " [th' other] "This fire ! '* 

one cries, " O, that ever I did it behind the arras ! '* and then 

48 howles 5 th* other curfes a fuing fellow and her garden houfe. 

/ will be true, myjiars, my fate, ^c. [Sings. 

lExit, 
Jail. What thinke you of her, fir ? 

DoB. I think (he has a perturbed minde, which I cannot 
52 minifter to. 

Jail. Alas, what then ? 

DoB. Underftand you (he ever affe6ted any man ere (he 
beheld Palamon? 
j6 JaU. I was once, (ir, in great hope (he had fixd her liking 
on this gentleman, my friend. 

IVoo. I did thinke fo too, and would account I had a great 
pen' worth on 't, to give halfe my (bte, that both (he and I at 
60 this prefent flood unfainedly on the fame tearmes. 

DoB. That intemprat furfeit of her eye hath diftemperd the 
other fences : they may returne and fettle againe to execute 
their preordaind faculties j but they are now in a moft extrava- 
64 gaut vagary. This you mufl doe : confine her to a place 
where the light may rather feeme to (leale in then be per- 
mitted; take upon you, yong fir her friend, the name of 
Palamon, fay you come to eate with her, and to commune of 

46. M* otAfr] D. O.Edd. etc another 
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love 5 this will catch her attention, for this her minde beates [IV. 3] 
upon; other objedts, that are inferted tweene her minde and 
eye, become the prankes and friskins of her madnes : (ing to 
her, fuch greene fongs of love as Ihe fayes Palamon hath fung 
in prifon ; come to her, fhicke in as fweet flowers as the 72 
feafon is miftres of, and thereto make an addition of fom other 
compounded odours, which are grateful to the fence \ all this 
{hall become Palamon, for Palamon can fing, and Palamon is 
fweet, and ev'ry good thing : defire to eate with her, [carve] 76 
her, drinke to her, and ftill among intermingle your petition of 
grace and acceptance into her favour : learne what maides have 
beene her companions and play-pheeres, and let them repaire 
to her with Palamon in their mouthes, and appeare with 80 
tokens, as if they fuggefled for him. It is a falfehood ihe is in, 
which is with falfehoods to be combated. This may bring her 
to eate, to fleepe, and reduce what 's now out of fquare in her, 
into their former law and regiment : I have feene it approved, 84 
how many times I know not ; but to make the number more, 
I have great hope in this. I will, betweene the paflages of 
this projed, come in with my applyance. Let us put it in 
execution ; and hailen the fuccefle, which doubt not, will bring 88 
forth comfort. IFlori/k. Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

ScBNE I. [Athens. Three Altars prepared, and infcribed 
feverally to Mars, Venus, and Duma.'] 

Enter Thefeus, Pirithous, Hippoljrta, and Attendants. 

[Aftouri/h. 
Thef. Now let 'em enter, and before the gods 

Tender their holy prayers : let the temples 

Burne bright with facred fires, and the altars 

In hallowed clouds commend their fwelling incenfe 



[V.i] 



76. carve her'] F. T. C. W. D. K.(*67) 
Sk. Q. Ty. crave her S. K.('4i) carve 
for her 

83. whafs furw] O.Edd. W. D. Sk. S. 
C. K. what are 



84. regiment] O.Edd. etc. S. Regimen ; 
Three Altars, 6fc,] L. D. A Court before 
the temples of Mars, Venus, and Diana. 
4. swelling] Edd. Th. conj. smelling 
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[V. i] To thofe above us : let no due be wanting : 

They have a noble worke in hand, will honour 
The very powers that love *em. 

Floryh of Comets. Enter Palamon, Arcite, and their Knights. 
Pir. Sir, they enter. 

8 Thef. You valiant and drong-harted enemies. 
You royall german foes, that this day come 
To blow that neareneife out that flames betweene ye. 
Lay by your anger for an houre, and dove-like 
12 Before the holy altars of your helpers. 

The all-feard gods, bow downe your ftubborne bodies : 
Your ire is more than mortall -, fo your helpe be ! 
And as the gods regard ye, fight with juftice : 
i6 He leave you to your prayers, and betwixt ye 
I part my wiihes. 

Pin Honour crowne the worthiefl ! 

[Exeunt Thefeus and his traine. 
Pal. The glaile is running now that cannot finifh 
Till one of us expire : thinke you but thus, 
ao That were there aught in me which flrove to {how 
Mine enemy in this buiinefle, wer*t one eye 
Againfl another, arme oppreH by arme, 
I would deftroy th' offender 5 coz, I would, 
24 Though parcell of my felfe : then from this gathei 
How I ihould tender you. 

Arc. I am in labour 

To pufh your name, your auncient love, our kindred. 
Out of my memory j and i* th* felfe-fame place 
a8 To feate fomething I would confound : fo hoyfl we 
The fayles, that mull thefe veiTells port even where 
The heavenly lymiter pleafes. 

Pal. You fpeake well. 

Before I turne, let me embrace thee, cofen : 
3a This I fhall never doe agen. 

10. nearmasf]Edd. Ingleby conj . fierce- I 29. ^ort] Q. F. etc T. S. part 
nesse 
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Arc. One farewell ! [V. i] 

Pal, Why let it be fo : farewell, coz ! 

Arc. Farewell, fir ! 

[They embrace. — Exeunt Palamon and his Knights. 
Knights, kinfmen, lovers, yea, my facrifices. 
True worfhippers of Mars, whofe fpirit in you 
Expells the feedes of feare, and th' apprehenfion 3*5 

Which ftill is farther off it, goe with me 
Before the god of our profeffion : there 
Require of him the hearts of lyons, and 

The breath of tigers, yea, the fearcenefle too, 40 

Yea, the fpeed alfo, — ^to goe on, I meane, 
Elfe wiih we to be fnayles : you know my prize 
Muft be drag*d out of blood ; force and great feate 
Mud put my garland on, where (he dickes 44 

The queene of flowers j our interceffion then 
Muil be to him that makes the campe a ceflron 
Brymd with the blood of men : give me your aide. 
And bend your fpirits towards him. 48 

[They advance to the altar of Mars, and fall on their faces ; 
then kneel. 
Thou mighty one, that with thy power haft tumd 
Greene Neptune into purple 3 [whole approach] 
Comets prewame ; whole havocke in vafte feild 
Unearthed skulls proclai me ; whofe breath bl owes do wne ji 

The teeming Ceres' foyzon j who doft plucke 
With hand [armypotent] from forth blew clowdes 
The mafond turrets ; that both mak'ft and break*ft 
The ftony girthes of citties ; ^e thy puple, 56 

Yong'ft follower of thy drom, inftrud this day 



37. fartA^ oft/] Q. F. S. Ty. T. farther 
of it C. K. further oflf Heath, Mason, 
W. D. Sk. father of it 

44. sh£stickes] Q. F. T. D. K.C67) Ty. 
she sticks S. etc K.C41) she will 
stick L. quer. on me, where she stickes 

48. Tfuy advance, 6*^.] D. Q. They 
kneele 



SO. Neptune] F. Q. Nepture. [whoM 
approach] S. etc. insert, lacuna in O. 

54. armipotent] S. sqq. Q. armenypotent 
F. T. armenipotent Ty. omnipotent 

57. Youn^st]^. Q. Yongest F. T. W. 
Ty. K. Youngest S. Young 
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[V. i] With militaiy skill, that to thy lawde 

I may advance my ilreamer, and by thee 
60 Be ftil'd the lord o' th' day jjl-give me, great Mars, 
Some token of thy pleafure. 

[^Here they fall on their faces as formerly, and there is heard 
clanging of armor, with a Jhort thunder, as the burjl 
of a battaile, whereupon they ail rife and how to the altar. 
O great corre6tor of enormous times. 
Shaker of ore-rank ftates, thou grand decider 
64 Of dudie and old tytles, that heal'fl with blood 
The earth when it is (icke, and cur'fl the world 
O* the plureiie of people j I doe take 
Thy fignes aufpicioufly, and in thy name 
68 To my deiigne march boldly. Let us goe. [Exeunt* 

Re-enter Palamon and his Knights. 
Pal, Our ftars muft glider with new fire, or be 
To-daie extind -, our argument is love. 
Which if the goddefle of It grant, ftie gives 
J2 ViGtory too : then blend your fpirits with mine. 
You, whofe free noblenefle doe make my caufe 
Your perfonall hazard : to the goddelfe Venus 
Commend we our proceeding, and implore 
76 Her power unto our partie 

[They advance to the altar q/* Venus, and fall on their faces; 
then kneel. 
Haile, foveraigne queene of fecrets, who haft power 
To call the feirceft tyrant from his rage 
And weepe unto a girle ; that haft the might 
80 Even with an ey-glance to choke Mars's drom. 
And turne th* allarme to whifpers -, that canft make 
A criple florifti with his crutch, and cure him 
Before Apollo j that may 'ft force the king 



68. Re-^ter, <Sr»f.3 D. Q. Enter Palamon 
and his Knights, with the former 
observance 

76. They advance, 6rV.] D, Q. Here they 



kneele as formerly, 
79. And weepe\ Q. F. T. Ty. And weep 
S. etc. To weep Th. conj. weep into 
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To be his fubjed's vaflaile, and induce [V i-l 

Stale gravitie to daunce ; the pouFd bach'lour — 

Whofe youth, like wanton boyes through bonfyres. 

Have skipt thy flame — at leaventy thou canft catch. 

And make him, to the fcorne of his hoarfe throate, 88 

Abufe yong laies of love. What godlike power 

Haft thou not power upon ? to Phoebus ihou 

Add'ft flames hotter then his j the heavenly fyres 

Did fcortch his mortall fon, thine him ; the huntrefle 93 

All moyft and cold, fome fay, began to throw 

Her bow away, and (igh. Take to thy grace 

Me, thy vowd fouldier, who doe beare thy yoke 

As *twer a wreath of rofes, yet is heavier 96 

Then lead it felfe, flings more than nettles : 1 

Have never beene foule-mouthd againft thy law ; 

Nev*r reveald fecret, for I knew none, — would not. 

Had I kend all that were ; I never pradifed 100 

Upon man*s wife, nor would the libells reade 

Of liberall wits ; I never at great feaftes 

Sought to betray a beautie, but have blufli'd 

At flmpring flrs that did ; I have beene harfli 104 

To large confeflbrs, and have hotly ask'd them 

If they had mothers ? I had one, a woman. 

And women 'twer they wrong d : 1 knew a man 

Of eightie winters, — this I told them,— who 108 

A lafle of foureteene brided j 'twas thy power 

To put life into duft ; the aged crampe 

Had fcrew'd his fquare foote round. 

The gout had knit his Angers into knots, 1 12 

Torturing convulfions from his globie eyes 

Had almoft drawne their fpheeres, that what was life 

In him feem*d torture ; this anatomie 



85. Stale gravity\ Edd. Mason, quer. state- 

rvity pouCd] L. O.Edd. pould 
C. W. IC Ty. polled D. Sk. pollM 
L. btuhUour\ Q. Bachelour 

86. Whose y(nUh'\ O.Edd. etc. S. whose 
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[V. T. 



[V. i] Had by his yong faire pheare a boy, and I 
Beleev*d it was his, for {he fwore it was. 
And who would not beleeve her ? Briefe, I am 
To tbofe that prate, and have done, no companion ; 
i^o To thofe that boafl, and have not, a defyer^ 
Tq thofe that would, and cannot, a rejoycer ; 
Yea, him I doe not love, that tells clofe offices 
The fowled way, nor names concealements in 
IH The boldeft language 5 /fuch a one I am. 
And vow that lover never yet made figh 
Truer then 1. /O, then, moft foft fweet goddefle. 
Give me the vidory of this queftion, which 
128 Is true love's merit, and blefle me with a figne 
Of thy great pleafure. 

[^Here muficke is heard, doves are feene to flutter : they 

fall againe upon their faces, then on their knees. 
Pal, O thou that from eleven to ninetie raign'ft 
In mortall bofomes, whofe chafe is this world, 
132 And we in beards thy game, I give thee thankes 
For this faire token ; which being layd unto 
Mine innocent true heart, armes in aifurance 
My body to this bufinefle, — Let us rife 
136 And bow before the goddefle : time comes on. 

[^They low. Exeunt. 
[Still muficke of records. Enter Emilia in white, her haire 
about her fhoulders, [and wearing] a wheaten wreath: One 
in white holding up her traine, her haire flucke with flowers'^ 
one before her carrying a fllver hynde, in which is conveyd 
incenfe and fweet odours, which being fet upon the altar [oj 
Diana,] her maides flanding aloof e, fhe fetsfire to it ; then 
they curtfey and kneele. 
Emil. O facred, (hadowie, cold and condant queene. 



116. phatre] Q. F. T. Sphere S. 
(coin.!) Ty. Pheer C. W. K. pheer 

119 — 1 2 1. 3 S. sqq. Wrongly pointed in 
O.Edd. Q. prate and have done ; no 
Companion To those that boast and 
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and cannot ; a &c. 
126. so/t sweet] Q. D. soft-sweet 
136. mitu/es] Q. F. T. K. D. Ty. Sk. 

Maids S. C. W. Maid 
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Abandoner of revells, mute^ contemplative, [V. i] 

Sweet, folitary, white as chaile, and pure 

As wiude-fand fnow, who to thy femall knights 140 

Allow 'ft no more blood than will make a blufh. 

Which is their order's robe j I heere, thy prieft. 

Am humbled fore thine altar : O, vouchfafe. 

With that thy rare greene eye — ^which never yet 144 

Beheld thing maculate — ^looke on thy virgin ^ 

And, facred (ilver miftris, lend thine eare — 

Which nev'r heard fcurrill terme, into whofe port 

Ne're entred wanton found — ^to my petition 148 

Seafond with holy feare. This is my laft 

Of veftall office j I 'm bride-habited. 

But mayden-harted -, a husband I have 'pointed. 

But doe not know him ; out of two, 1 fbould t j2 

Choofe one, and pray for his fucceffe ; but I 

Am guiltleife of eledtion : of mine eyes 

Were I to loofe one, — they are equall precious, — 

I could doom be neither; that which perifli'd Ihould ij6 

Goe too't unfentenc'd : therefore, moft modeft queene. 

He, of the two pretenders, that beft loves me 

And has the trueft title in *t, let him 

Take off my wheaten gerland, or elfe grant 160 

The fyle and qualitie I hold I may 

Continue in thy band. 

l^Here the hynde vani/hes under the altar, and in the place 
afcends a rofe-tree, having one rofe upon it. 
See what our generall of ebbs and flowes 

Out from the bowells of her holy altar 164 

With facred a^ advances \ but one rofe ! 
If weU infpird, this battaile fhal confound 
Both thefe brave knights, and I, a virgin flowre, 
Muft grow alone unpluck'd. 168 



144. greme\ Q. F. etc. green S. sheen 
147. porfl O.Edd. etc. Th. conj. Ingleby 

(quer.) porch 
154. eUction : of miru eyes Were 1 to loose 

one,-^.. . . j^reaous,—/] D.('67, '76). 



Q. (F. T. guiltless T. Election . . . 
Eyes,) Am guilllesse of election of mine 
eyes, Were S. sqq. D.P46) Sk. Election 
of mine Eyes ; Were Ty. election of 
mine eyes. Were 
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[V. i] [Here. is heard a fodaine twang of inflruments, and the rofe 
f ah from the tree, which van'i/hes under the altar. 
The flowre is falne, the tree defcends. — O miflris. 
Thou here difchargeft me 5 I (hall be gather'd, 
I thinke foj but I know not thine owne will : 
172 Unclafpe thy myfterie. — I hope (he's pleas'd j 

Her fignes were gratious. [They curtfey, and exeunt. 

Scene II. [ylthens, A room in the prifon.] 
[V. 2] Enter DoAor, Jailor, and Wooer in halite of Valamon. 

D06I. Has this advice I told you done any good upon her ? 

Woo. O very much -, the maids that kept her company 
Have halfe perfwaded her that I am Palamon j 
4 Within this halfe houre (be came fmiling to me. 
And asked me what I 'Id eate, and when I 'Id kiffe her : 
I told her prefently, and kift her twice. 

DoB, 'Twas well done ; twentie times had bin far better j 
8 For there the cure lies mainely. 

Woo. Then (he told me 

She *ld watch with me to-night, for well (he knew 
What houre my fit would take me. 

DoB. Let her doe fo j 

And when your fit comes, fit her home, and prefently. 
12 Woo. She would have me fing. 

DoB. You did fo ? 

Woo. No. 

DoB, 'Twas very ill done, then ; 

You fliould obferve her ev'ry way. 

Woo. Alas, 

I have no voice, fir, to confirme her that way ! 
16 DoB. That 's all one, if yee make a noyfe : 
If flie intreate againe, doe any thing -, 
Lye with her, if flie aske you. 

Jail, Hoa, there, dodor ! 

DoB. Yes, in the waie of cure. 

18. Hoa, there] Edd. Ho or Hoa Mason, Hold there 
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JaiL But firft, by your leave, [V. 1] 

I* th* way of honeflie. 2D 

DoSi, That *s but a nicenefle ; 

Nev'r caft your child away for honeftie : 
Cure her firft this way 5 then, if fhee will be honeft. 
She has the path before her. 

JaiL Thanke yee, do6tor. 

DoSi. Pray, bring her in. 
And let 's fee how ihee is. 24 

JaiL I will, and tell her 

Her Palamon ftaies for her : but, do6tor. 
Me thinkes you are i* th' wrong Itill. [£j;i/. 

DoSi. Goe, goe 5 

You fathers are fine fooles : her honefly ! 
And we fhould give her phyficke till we finde that — 2S 

fFoo. Why, doe you thinke fhe is not honeft, fir ? 

DoSl. How old is fhe > 

ff^oo. She 's eighteene. 

Do6i, She may be 3 

But that *s all one, 'tis nothing to our purpofe : 
What e'er her father faies, if you perceave 32 

Her moode inclining that way that I fpoke of. 
Videlicet, the way of flefti — you have me ? 

Woo. [Yes,] very well, fir. 

Do6l. Pleafe her appetite. 

And doe it home j it cures her, ipfo facto, 36 

The mellencholly humour that infeds her. 

Woo. I am of your minde, do6tor. 

DoSl. You'l finde it fo. She comes, pray [humour] her. 

Re-enter Jailor, Daughter, and Maide. 

JaiL Come ; your love Palamon ftaies for you, childe, 40 

And has done this long houre, to vifite you. 

Daugh. I thanke him for his gentle patience ; 
He's a kind gentleman, and I 'm much bound to him. 

35. YeSf very] C. sqq. Q. Yet very F. I 39. humour\ S. sqq. Q. T. honour F, 
T. S. Yes very | honor 
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[V 2] Did you nev*r fee the horfe he gave me r 

44 Jail, Yes. 

Daugh, How doe you like him ? 
JaU. He *8 a very faire one. 

Daugh, You never faw him dance ? 
Jail, No. 

Daugh, I have often : 

He daunces very finely, very comely ; 
48 And, for a jigge, come cut and long talle to him ; 
He tumes ye like a top. 

Jail, That *s fine indeede. 

Daugh. Hee*l dance the morris twenty mile an houre. 
And that will founder the beft hobby-horfe, 
52 If I have any skill, in all the pariih ; 

And gallops to the [tune] of Light a love : 
What thinke you of this horfe ? 

Jail, Having thefe vertues 

I thinke he might be broght to play at tennis. 
^6 Daugh, Alas, that *8 nothing. 

JaU, Can he write and reade too ? 

Daugh, A very faire hand ; and cads himfelfe th* accounts 
Of all his hay and provender ; that hofller 
Mufl rife betime that cozens him. You know 
60 The cheftnut mare the duke has ? 

JaiU Yqty well. 

Daugh, She 's horribly in love with him, poore bead j 
But he is like his mafler, coy and fcornefuU. 
JaiL What dowry has (he ? 

Daugh, Some two hundred bottles, 

64 And twenty ftrike of oates ; but hee*l ne'er have her : 
He lifpes in *8 neighing, able to entice 
A millar's mare ; hee'l be the death of her. 
DoB. What ftufle (he utters ! 
68 Jail* Make curtfie, here your love comes. 

53. tune\ S. sqq. Q. turae F. T. Ty. I Light o' love : Ty. Light-a-love ! 
turn Light a* Lave:^ O.Edd. D. | 
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IFoo. Pretty foule, [V. 2] 

How doe ye ? That *s a fine maide ; ther *s a cijrtfie ! 

Daugh. Yours to command, i' th* way of honeftie. 
How far is *t now to th* end o* th* world, ray mailers ? 

DoSt. Why, a day's jorney, wench. 72 

Daugh. Will you goe with me ? 

Woo. What (hall we doe there, wench ? 

Daugh, Why, play at floole ball : 

What is there elfe to doe ? 

IFoo. I am content. 

If we (hall keepe our wedding there. 

Daugh. 'Tis true. 

For there, I will afTure you, we fhall finde 7^ 

Some blind prieft for the purpofe, that will venture 
To marry us, for here they 're nice and foolifh ; 
Beiides, my father muft be hang'd to-morrow. 
And that would be a blot i' th' bulinelTe. 80 

Are not you Palamon ? 

Woo. Doe not you know me ? 

Daugh. Yes ; but you care not for me ; I have nothing 
But this pore petticoate and too corfe fmockes. 

Woo. That *s all one 5 I will have you. 84 

Daugh. * WiU you furely ? 

Woo. Yes, by this faire hand, will I. 

Daugh. Wee'l to bed, then. 

Woo. Ev'n when you will. IKiffes Aer.] 

Daugh. O, fir, you 'Id faine be nibling. 

Woo. Why doe you rub my kifle off? 

Daugh. *Tis a fweet one. 

And will perfume me finely 'gaind the wedding. 88 

Is not this your cofen Arcite ? 

Doft. Yes, fweet heart j 

And I am glad my cofen Palamon 
Has made fo faire a choice. 

Daugh. Doe you thinke hee'l have me ? 

86. DaugA.} O.Edd. C. D. Ty. S. Mason, W. give to ykiUr 
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[V. 2] DoB. Yes without doubt. 

Daugh. Doe you thinke fo too ? 

92 Jail. Yes. 

DaugL We fhall have many children. — Lord, how y 'ar 
growne ! 
My Palamon I hope will grow, too, finely. 
Now he *s at liberty : alas, poore chicken, 
96 He was kept downe with hard meate and ill lodging -, 
But He kiffe him up againe. 

Enter a Meffenger. 

M^, What doe you here ? you'l loole tiie nobleft fight 
That ev'r was feene. 

JaiL Are they i' th* field ? 

M^(l\ They are ; 

100 You beare a charge there too. 

Jail, He away ftraight. — 

I muft ev'n leave you here. 

DoS, Nay, wee'l goe with you j 

I will not loofe the [fight.] 

JaiL How did you like her ? 

Do6i. He warrant you, within thele three or four daies 
104 He make her right againe. You mufl not irom her. 
But flill preferve her in this way. 

Woo. I will. 

Doci. Let *s get her in. 

Woo, Come, fweete, wee'l goe to dinner \ 

And then weele play at cardes. 

Daugh. And (hall we kilfe too ? 

108 Woo, A hundred times. 

Daugh, And twenty ? 

Woo, I, and twenty. 

Daugh, And then wee'l fleepe together ? 

Doct, Take her offer. 

Woo, Yes, marry, will we 

100. lU away\ Qo. Edd. I'll L. qucr. I ] 102. si^-ht] D. lose the sight. Q. I will 
will I not loose the Fight. 
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But you (hall not hurt me. [V. 2] 

[ExeunL 112 



Daugh. 

JV60. I will not, fweete. 

Daugh, If you doe, love. He cry. 



Scene III. lA part of the for eft near Athens, and near the 
place appointed for the combat.] 

Flouri/h. Enter Thefeus, Hippolyta, Emilia, Pirithous : and 
fome Attendants, [t. Tuche : Curtis.) 

EmiL He no (lep further. 

Pir. Will you loofe this fight ? 

Emil. I had rather fee a wren hawke at a fly, 
Then this decifion : ev'ry blow that falls 
Threats a brave life ; each fh-oake laments 
The place whereon it fals, and founds more like 
A bell then blade : I will ftay here, — 
It is enough my hearing (hall be puniihd 
With what (hall happen, gainfl the which there is 
No deeflSng, but to beare, — not taint mine eye 
With dread fights it may fhun. 

Pir. ^ Sir, my good lord. 

Your fitter will no further. 

Thef. O, (he muft : 

She ihall fee deeds of honour in their kindcj 
Which fometime {how well, pencild : nature now 
Shall make and a6t the fiory, the beleife 
Both feald with eye and eare. You muft be prefent -, 
You are the vigour's meede, the price and garloud 
To crowne the queftion*s title. 

EmiL Pardon me 5 



[V.3] 



12 



16 



A part of the forest^ D. W. An Apart- 
ment in the Palace Ty. A Place near 
the Lists 

6. fure^ — ] L. Q. here, It is enough my 
hearing shall be punishd. With . . . 
happen, gainst . . . deaiiing, but to 
heare ; not C. W. here : . . . happeii, 
('gainst . . deafing) but to hear, not 
^' ('67, '76) happen, — 'gainst . . . deaf- 
ing, — but to hear, not Sk. happen. 



gainst . . . deafing, but to hear,— not 
S. and against 
13. shoio well, penciir d\ D. Heath, Mason, 
W. Sk. O.Edd. Ty. well [om. ,] S. 
time shall show well pencill'd C. K. 
well-pencil'd 

16. priced Edd. L. quer. prize 

1 7. questicrCs title] O.Edd. sqq. Sk. D.(*67, 
'76) questant's title 
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[V. 3] If I were there, I 'Id winke. 

The/. You muft be there 5 

This tryall is as *twer i' th* night, and you 
ao The onely ftar to fliine. 

Emil. I am extin6t : 

There is but envy in that light, which ihowes 
The one the other. Darkenes, which ever was 
The dam of horrour, who do*s dand accurd 
24 Of many mortall millions, may even now. 
By calling her blacke mantle over both. 
That neither could finde other, get her felfe 
Some part of a good name, and many a murther 
28 Set off wherto fhe*s guilty. 

Hip. You muft goe. 

Emil. In faith, I will not. 

The/. Why, the knights muft kindle 

Their valour at your eye : know, of this war 
You are the treafure, and muft needes be by 
3a To give the fervice pay. 

Emil. Sir, pardon me i 

The tytle of a kingdome may be tride 
Out of it felfe. 

The/. Well, well then, at your pleafure ; 

Thofe that remaine with you could wilh their office 
^6 To any of their enemies. 

Hip. Farewell, fitter : 

I *m like to know your husband fore your felfe. 
By fome fmall ftart of time : he whom the gods 
Doe of the two know beft, I pray them he 
40 Be made your lot. 

[Exeunt all except Emilia and fome of the Attendants.] 
Emil. Arcite is gently vifagd ; yet his eye 
Is like an engyn bent, or a fharpe weapon 
In a foft fheath -, mercy and manly courage 
44 Are bedfellowes in his vifage. Palamon 

23. dtm] Q. S. iqq. F. T. dame 44. in Ais] Edd. Sid Walker, In s 
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Has a moft menacing afpedj his brow [V. 3] 

Is grav'd, and feemes to bury what it frownes on ; 

Yet fometime 'tis not fo, but alters to 

The quallity of his thoughts 5 long time his eye 48 

Will dwell upon his objedt j mellencholly 

Becomes him nobly ; fo do's Arcite's mirth 5 

But Palamon^s fadnes is a kinde of mirth. 

So mingled, as if mirth did make him fad, 52 

And fadnes, merry j thofe darker humours that 

Sticke misbecomingly on others, on [him] 

Live in faire dwelling. 

[^Cornets. Trom pets found as to a charge. 
Harke, how yon fpurs to fpirit doe incite 36 

The princes to their proole ! Arcite may win me j 
And yet may Palamon wound Arcite to 
The fpoyling of his figure. O, what pitty 

Enough for fuch a chance. If I were by, 60 

I might doe hurt ; for they would glance their eies 
Toward my feat, and in that motion migh 
Omit a ward, or forfeit an offence. 

Which crav'd that very time : it is much better 64 

I am not there ; O, better never borne 
Then miniller to fuch harme. 

[^Cornets; a great cry and noke within ; crying " A Palamon ! ** 

What is the chance ? 

Ser, The crie's " A Palamon ! '* 

Emil. Then he has won. 'Twas ever likely : 68 

He lookd all grace and fucceife, and he is 
Doubtleffe the prim'ft of men. I pre' thee, run 
And tell me how it goes. 

[^Showt, and cornets; crying " A Palamon ! ** 

Ser. Still Palamon. 

EmiL Run and enquire. Poore fervant, thou haft loft : 72 

Upon my right fide ftill I wore thy pi6ture, 
Palamon *s on the left : why fo, I know not ; 

47. somdime\ Q. D. sometimes 54. on Aim] S. etc O.Edd. Ty. on tliem 
d 7 
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[V. 3] I had no end in 't elfe ; chance would have it fo : 
76 On the (inider fide, the heart lyes ; Palamon 
Had the befl boding chance. 

\_j4not}ier cry, and^/howi within, and cornels. 
This burft of clamour 
Is fure the end o* th* combat. [Re-enter Servant. 

Sen They faide that Palamon had Arcite's body 
80 Within an inch o' th* pyramid, that the cry 
Was generall "A Palamon ! " but anon, 
Th* aOidants made a brave redemption, and 
The two bold tytlers at this inftant are 
84 Hand to hand at it. 

EmiL Were they metamorphil'd 

Both into one ! — O, why ? there were no woman 
Worth fo compofd a man : their (ingle (hare. 
Their noblenes peculier to them, gives 
88 The prejudice of difparity, values Ihortnes 
To any lady breathing, 

ICornets ; cry within : " Arcite, Arcite ! * 
More exulting ? 
" Palamon " ftill ? 

Ser. Nay, now the found is " Arcite.*' 

EmiL I pre'thee lay attention to the cry : 
Set both thine eares to' th* bufines. 

[Cornets; A great Jhowt and cry, "Arcite, vidory ! " 
Ser. The cry is 

"Arcite ! " and " vi6tory ! " harke : " Arcite, vidory ! " 
The combat's confummation is proclaim 'd 
By the wind-inflruments. 

Emil, Halfe-fights faw 

96 That Arcite was no babe 5 god's lyd, his richnes 
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75. in' t else; chance\ Mason, W. D. K.('67) 
Sk. O.Edd. in't; else chance Sy. 
conj. less chance S. C. Ty. omit else 

83. Tytlers\ Q. F. T. Tylters S. Tilters 
C. W. K. D. Ty. Sk. tilters 

85. into one /— ] L. Q. one ; D. one — 

87. T^hdr noblenes peculier to them, gives'\ Q. 



C. sqq. This 1. om. in F. T. by chance ; 
S. could not restore it I 
88. disparity^ values shortness To] Ty. Q. 
F. disparity values C. K. D. Sk. dis- 
parity, value's shortness. To W. value's 
shortness To 
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And coftlines of fpirit look't through him 5 it could [V. 3] 

No more be hid in him then fire in flax. 

Then humble banckes can goe to law with waters 

That drift windes force to raging. I did thinke 100 

Good Palamon would mifcarry ; yet I knew not 

Why I did thinke fo : our reafons are not prophets. 

When oft our fancies are. They *re comming off: [Cornets. 

Alas, poore Palamon ! 104 

Enter Thefeus, Hippolyta, Pirithous, Arcite as vidior, and 
Attendants, k^c. 

Thef, Lo, where our fifter is in expectation. 
Yet quaking and unfetled. — Faireft Emily, 
The gods, by their divine arbitrament. 

Have given you this knight : he is a good one 108 

As ever ftrooke at head. Give me your hands : 
Receive you her, you him ; be plighted with 
A love that growes as you decay. 

Arc. Emily, 

To buy you, I have loft what *s deereft to me, 11% 

Save what is bought ; and yet I purchafe cheapely. 
As I doe rate your value. 

Thef. O loved fifter. 

He fpeakes now of as brave a knight as e*er 

Did fpur a noble fteed : furely, the gods 116 

Would have him die a batch*lour, leaft his race 
Should ftiew i* th* world too godlike : his behaviour 
So charmd me, that me thought Alcides was 
To him a fow of lead : if I could praife 120 

Each part of him to th* all I have fpoke, your Arcite 
Did not loofe by 't ; for he that was thus good 
Encountred yet his better. I have heard 

Two emulous Philomels beate the eare o* th' night 124 

With their contentious throates, now one the higher. 
Anon the other, then againe the firft, 

121. to th" all rve spoke,'] S. D. K. Sk. I thee All I have spoke^ 
Q. to 'th all; I have spoke, Ty. to 
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[V. 3] And by and by out-breafted, that the fence 
128 Could not be judge betweene 'em : fo it far'd 

Good fpace betweene thefe kinfmen j till heavens did 

Make hardly one the winner. — ^Weare the girlond 

With joy that you have won. — For the fubdude, 
132 Give them our prefent juftice, lince I know 

Their lives but pinch 'em : let it here be done. 

The fcene's not for our feeing : goe we hence. 

Right joyfull, with fome forrow, — Arme your prize, 
136 I know you will not loofe her. — Hippolyta, 

I fee one eye of yours conceives a teare. 

The which it will deliver. [Florijh. 

EmiL Is this wynning ? 

O all you heavenly powers, where is [your] mercy ? 
140 But that your wils have faide it rauft be fo. 

And charge me live to comfort this unfriended. 

This miferable prince, that cuts away 

A life more worthy from him then all women, 
144 I fhould and would die too. 

Hip. Infinite pitty. 

That fowre fuch eies fhould be fo fixd on one. 

That two mufl needes be blinde for 't. 

Thef. So it is. ^Exeunt, 

[V. 4] Scene IV. [The fame; a Block prepared.'] 

Enter Palamon and his Knights pyniond, Jailor, 
Executioner, &c. Gard. 

Pal, Ther 's many a man alive that hath out liv'd 
The love o' th' people ; yea, i' th' felfefame flate 
Stands many a father with his childe : fome comfort 
4 We have by fo confidering ; we expire. 
And not without men's pitty j to live, flill 



139. your mercy f\ Edd. Q. you mercy ? 

Sc. IV, The same; ^c.^ L. D. The same 
part of the forest as in Act III. Scene 
VI. W. An open place in the City 
with a Scaffold 

5. pitty; to live, still\ L. (cf. V. iv. 133). 



O.Edd. Ty. pitty. To live still, Hare 
their good wishes, we S. sqq. Pity ; to 
live still, Have their good Wishes ; we 
D. Sk. to live stiU Have C. (1778,) 
mens' C. (181 1,) men's 
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Have their good wifhes ; we prevent 

The loathfome mifery of age, beguile 

The gowt and rheume, that in lag howres attend 

For grey approachers ; we come towards the gods 

Yong, and unwapper'd, not halting under crymes 

Many and iiale -, that^ fure, fhall pleafe the gods 

Sooner than fuch, to give us ne6iar with *em. 

For we are more cleare fpirits. My deare kinfmen, 

Whofe lives for this poore comfort are laid downe. 

You have fould *em too too cheape. 

1 K. What ending could be 
Of more content ? O'er us the vi6tors have 

Fortune, whofe title is as momentary 

As to us death is certaiue > a graine of honour 

They not o'er-weigh us. 

2 K. Let us bid farewell 3 
And wilh our patience anger tottring fortune. 
Who, at her certaiu'ft, reeles. 

3 AT. Come j who begins ? 
Pal, Ev'u he that led you to this banket Ihall 

Tafle to you all. — Aha, ray friend, my friend ! 
Your gen lie daughter gave me freedome once -, 
You'l fee 't done now for ever : pray, how does fhe ? 
I heard fhe was not well ; her kind of ill 
Gave me fome forrow. 

Jail, Sir, fhe 's well reflor*d. 

And to be marry ed (hortly. 

PaL By my ihort life, 

I am mofl glad on't 5 'tis the latefl thing 
I fhall be glad of j pre'thee, tell her fo; 
Commend me to her, and, to peece her portion. 
Tender her this. 

I AT. Nay, let 's be offerers all. 
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[Gives purfe. 3^ 



6. ivish£3 ; we prevent] Edd. Q. Ty. 

wishes, we Sk. wishes ; [herein] we 

prevent 
10. umoapper'd, not] T. Sy. W. D. Sk. 

Q, F. unwapper'd not, Th. Se. S. C. 



Ty. unwarp'd not KL unwappen'd, not 
15. too too cheape,\ O.Edd. (F. cheap T. 
Cheap) S. Sk. (coni.) C. W. D.('46) 
Ty. K. too, too D.('67, '76) too-too 
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[V. 4] 2 K. Is it a maide ? 

Pal. Verilj, 1 thinke fo j 

A right good creature, more to me deferring 
Then I can quight or fpeake of. 

Ml K. Conmiend us to her. 

ITheif give their purfes. 
36 JaU. The gods requight you all, and make her thankefull ! 
Pal. Adiew ; and let my life be now as fliort 
As my leave-taking. 

I K. Leade, couragiouf cofin. 

2. 3. K. Wee*l follow cheerefully. 

[Palamon laifs Ids head on the block. A great noife within, 
crying, " Run, iave, hold ! '* 

Enter in haft a Meflenger. 
40 M^. Hold, hold ! O, hold, hold, hold ! 

Enter Pirithous in hqfte. 
Pir. Hold, hoa ! It is a curfed haft you made. 
If you have done fo quickly. — Noble Palamon, 
The gods will fhew their glory in a life 
44 That thou art yet to leade. 

Pal. Can that be, when 

Venus I Ve (aid is falfe ? How doe things fare ? 
Pir. Arife, great iir, and give the tydings eare 
That are mofl [dearly] fweet and bitter. 
Pa.. What 

48 Hath wakt us from our dreame ? 

Pir. Lift then. Your cofen. 

Mounted upon a steed that Emily 
Did firft beftow on him, — a blacke one, owing 
Not a hayre-worth of white, which fome will fay 
52 Weakens his price, and many will not buy 

His gpodnefte with this note ; which fuperftition 

35. j?*i^]Q.F.^ T. S. C. D.('67, :76) 
W, i 



quit W. K. D.('46) Sk. quite Ty. 
quite 
39. J D. ' Q. Lies on the Blovke. 



39. 2. 3. AT.] L. Q. 1. a. K. D. AU the 

Knights 
47. dearfy] S. sqq. O.Edd. early Sy. 

rarely 
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Heere findes allowance, — on this horfe is Arcite [V. 4] 

Trotting the iiones of Athens, which the calkins 

Did rather tell then trample j for the horfe 5^ 

Would make his length a mile, if t pleafd his rider 

To put pride in him : as he thus went counting 

The flinty pavement, dancing as *twer to th' mulicke 

His owue hoofes made 5 — for, as they fay, from iron 60 

Came mulicke's origen,-j-what envious flint. 

Cold as old Saturne, and like him poiTefl 

With fire malevolent, darted a fparke. 

Or what feirce fijlphur elfe, to this end made, 64 

I comment not J the hot horfe, hot as fire, 

Tooke toy at tins, and fell to what diforder 

His power could give his will, bounds, comes on end. 

Forgets fchoole-dooing, being therein traind, 68 

And of kind raannadge; pig-like he whines 

At the iharpe rowell, which he fi-eats at rather 

Then any jot obaies 5 feekes all foule meanes 

Of boyftrous and rough jadrie, to dif-feate 7a 

His lord, that kept it bravely : when nought ferv*d. 

When neither curb would cracke, girth breake, nor diffring 

plunges 

Dif-roote his rider whence he grew, but that 

He kept him tweene his legges, on his hind hoofes 76 

[ . . . . . ] on end he Hands 

That Arcite*s legs, being higher then his head, 

Seem*d with ftrange art to hang : his vidor*s "WTcath 

Even then fell off his head j and prefently 80 ' 

Backeward the jade comes ore, and his full poyze 

Becomes the rider's loade. Yet is he living ; 

But fuch a velfell 'tis that floates but for 

ITie furge that next approaches : he much defires 84 

To have fome fpeech with you. Loe, he appeares. 

Enter Thefeus, Hippolyta, Emilia, Arcite in a chaire. 

PaL O miferable end of our alliance ! 

yy. <m end he stands] Here left as in Qo, I have dropt out of the old text, F. (on 
the space being indicated, as some words | end he stands 
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[V. 4] The gods are mightie.— Arcite, if thy heart, 
88 Thy worthie, manly heart, be yet unbroken, 
Give me thy laft words j I am Palamon, 
One that yet loves thee dying. 

Arc. Take Emilia, 

And with her, all the world's joy. Reach thy hand : 
92 Farewell j I Ve told my laft houre. I was falfe. 
Yet never treacherous : forgive me, cofen. — 
One kilTe from faire Emilia. IKiffes /ler.] — 'Tis done : 
Take her. I die. [Dies, 

PaL Thy brave foule feeke Elizium ! 

9^ EmiL He clofe thine eyes, prince \ blefled foules be with 
thee! 
Thou art a right good man ; and, while I live. 
This day I give to teares. 

Pal, And I to honour. 

Thef, In this place firft you fought ; ev'n very here 
100 I fundred you : acknowledge to the gods 
[Your] thankes that you are living. 
His part is play d,. and thoug^li it were too fhort. 
He did it well 3 your day is lengthned, and 
104 The bliftefull dew of heaven do's arrowze you : 
The powerfiill Venus well hath grac'd her altar. 
And given you your love j our matter Mars 
Haft vouch 'd his oracle, and to Arcite gave 
108 The grace of the contention : fo the deities 
Have fliewd due juftice. — Beare this hence. 

Pal. O cofen. 

That we ftiould things defire, which doe coft us 
The lofle of our defire ! that nought could buy 
112 Deaffe love but lofle of deare love ! 

Thef, Never fortune 

Did play a fubtler game : the conquerd triurophes. 
The vidor has the lofle 5 yet in the palTage 
The gods have beene moft equall. Palamon, 

87. gods\ Edd. Th. conj. The Cords I 104. arrowze] L. O.Edd. arowse S. 

lOi. KwrJ D. Sk. O.Edd. etc. Our | arouze C. sqq. arrose Ty. arouse 
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Your kinfman hath confeft the right o' th' lady [V. 4] 

Did lye in you ) for you firft faw her, and 

Even then proclaimd your fancie ; he rellord her. 

As your ftolne Jewell, and defir'd your fpirit 

To fend him hence forgiven : the gods my juftice 120 

Take from my hand, and they themfelves become 

The executioners. Leade your lady off} 

And call your lovers from the ftage of death. 

Whom I adopt my friends. A day or two 124 

Let us looke fadly, and give grace unto 

The funerall of Arcite j in whofe end 

The vifages of bridegroomes weele put on 

And fmile with Palamon; for whom an houre, 128 

But one houre fince, I was as dearely forry. 

As glad of Arcite, and am now as glad 

As for him forry. — O you heavenly charmers. 

What things you make of us ! For what we lacke 132 

We laugh, for what we have, are forry ; frill 

Are children in fome kind. Let us be thankefriU 

For that which is, and with you leave difpute 

That are above our queftion. — Let 's goe off, 13^ 

And beare us like the time. [Flori/h. Exeum, 

133. are sorry; still] W. sqq. O.Edd. S. Ty. sorry still, C. sorry still ; 



EPILOGUE. 

T Would now aske ye how ye like the play ; 
^ But, as it is withfchoole-hoyes, cannot fay 
I am cruell fearefull. Fray, yetjiay a while, 

4 And let me looke upon ye. No man/mile ? 
Then it goes hard, I fee. He that has 
Lovd a yong hanfome wench, th€n,Jhow his face, — 
^Tisjlrange if none be heere, — an(L$ if he will 
8 Againjl his confcience, let him h{ffe, and kill 
Our market, 'Tis in vaine, I fee, toftay yee : 
Have at the worjl can come, then / Now what fay ye ? 
And yet mi/lake me not ; I am not hold ; 

12 IVe have nofuch caufe. If the tale we have told — 
For *tis no other — any way content ye, — 
For to that honefi purpqfe it was ment ye, — 
U^e have our end ; and yefhall have ere long, 

1 6 I dare fay, many a better, to prolong 

Your old loves to us. We, and all our might, 
Reji at yourfervice : gentlemen, good night, 

[Florifli. 



Knight omits this Epilogue, 

2. But, as it is with Schoole-Boyts, cannot 
say\ D. pointing O.Edd. S. point. : But 
[om. ,] . . . BoyesQ] cannot say, (F. 



Boys,) C. sqq. But, as . . . schoolboys 
cannot say, D. But, as . . . schoolboys, 
cannot say I 'm cruel-fearful. 
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NOTES. 



Wherever the text of the Quarto has been materially altered in this revised 
text, the change has been indicated by enclosing the new reading in brackets. 
Changes of punctuation have not been indicated in this way. 

Such of the stage-directions as are enclosed in brackets have been added 
from Dyce's edition, 1876. For an account of the various editions referred to^ 
see preface to the Quarto Reprmt. 

Dramatis PERSONiC List first given in Fol. 167^ imperfectly; the list 
here as given by Dyce, ^876. 

Prologue, Probably by Fletcher. Several of his favourite images are 
employed in it, and the general style resembles that of his undoubted prologues. 
See General Introduction for a few remarks on this. 

5. shake to loose\ i, e, at losing. See Note, I. i. 150/162, lose frequently so 
spelt in old books, and almost invariably in this play. 

24. almost breathlesse swimme\ See Note, IV. i. 139/180. 

29. two houri travel] The various allusions to the length of performances 
which occur in the prologues and epilogues of this period are worth noting; 
three hours is sometimes mentioned, but two seems to have been oftener promised, 
perhaps as a sop to the 'understanding gentlemen of the ground.' {v. Prol. 
Humorous Lietitenant — * and short enough^ we hope ; ' and to The Coxcomb.) 
Most plays probably took from two and a half to three hours for representation. 
The following list will illustrate this, containing all the allusions in Sh., B. and 
F., Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Ford's prologues and epilogues, with a few 
from other sources. Two Hours : Sir R. Stapylton's Ferses on Fletcher's Works 
(ed. Darley, I. li.) ; Lovers Pilgrimage, prol. ; Four Plays in One, Induction; 
Henry VI i I., prol. ; Romeo and Juliet, proL ; Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 
epil. (Hazlitt's Dodsley, x. 380) ; D'Avenant, Unfortunate Lovers, prol. ; Sir 
Aston Cokain's lines **To my friend Mr Thomas Randolph," etc. ; Cleveland's 
Works, p. 312, ed. 1742, Elegy on Ben Jonson ; and "To the Memory of Ben 
Jonson," by Ja. Mayne. Three Hours: Shirley's Preface, B. and F. ; The 
Loyal Subject, epil. ; 7he Lover' s Progress, prol. (this, like several other prologues 
and epilogues in the Fol. B. and F., was written after Fletcher's death, for a 
revival of the play). 

Acts and Scenes. The Quarto division has been followed throxighout. 
Some editors (Weber, Dyce, Skeat) have joined the first two scenes of Act II. 
together, as one scene. But the Quarto rightly makes a distinction, II. L being 
by Shakspere, II. iL by Fletcher ; the very fact of the scenes overlapping in 
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point of fimf goes to prove the separate authorship. Dr Ingram has pointed .out 
an example of the confusion caused by the modem arrangement (AT. S. S. Traits, 
pt II. p. 455. Note the "unconscious testimony" there afforded of the value of 
the * stopt-line ' test). See also Mr Skeat's Pref., p. xii. ;i. 

ACT I. 
Seme I. 

Enter Hymen\ See As You Like It^ V. iv. (and the 'wedlock -hymn* there 
sung) ; Philaster, V. iii. ; B. Jonson's Hymenai ; Ferules^ III. prol. 9 ; V Alle- 
gro, 126; Four Flays in One {Tr. of Deaths sc. iv.); Taming of A Shreiv 
(Shakespeare Soc. ed. 1844, p. 38) ; B. Jonson's Hue and Cry after Cupid; 
Chapman's Widcu^s Tears, 

Her tresses likezvise kanging[ Cf. stage-dir. V. i. 136/142-3, where Emilia is 
** bride-habited, but mayden-hearted." Dr Nicholson notes here: "this ap- 
pearance of the bride in dishevelled hair, apparently a classic custom (Jonson 
refers to Sext. Pompon. F.), betokened virginity, and was in use up to Jacobian 
times at least. The most remarkable example was that of the Countess of 
Essex when married to Somerset. — * She, thinking all the world ignorant of her 
slie practices, hath the impudence to appear in the habit of a Virgin, with her 
hair pendent almost to her feet ; which Ornament of her body (though a fair one) 
could not cover the deformities of her soul.* A. Wilson's Life of Junies /., p. 
72. Donne, in his Epithalamium, also alludes to it. See Webster's White 
Devil, p. 27, ed. 1859 ; and Jonson's Hymenal on the first marriage of this same 
Countess of Essex. " 

wkeaten garland] The origin of this custom is not clear ; the wheaten wreath 
seems to have been worn as an emblem of fertility, and perhaps also of peace (the 
causer of plenty. — ** As peace should still her wheaten garland wear," ///;//. V. 
ii. 41). That this wheaten wreath ** was well in the writer^s mind " is shewn by 
I. i. 65/68. " Ceres appears in the masque in the Tempest to bless with Juno the 
marriage, and she (Demeter) as the goddess of fertility was considered a goddess 
of marriage. In the representations also she wore a wheat-ear chaplet. Was, 
however, the wheat-ear chaplet a known custom, or did the authors, remember- 
ing this of Ceres, and remembering perhaps the only religious marriage of the 
Romans — confarreatio — invent this show?" (Dr Nicholson.) 

Led by Firitkous'\ Theobald's correction (O. Edd. reading TTieseus) clearly 
rendered necessary by the direction — ** Then Theseus, betivcene tivo other Nimphs 
with wheaten chaplets on their heads," — when considered with the later direction 
— " The I. Queene fals downe at the footc of Theseus ; The 2. fals downe at the 
foote of Hypolita" — shewing that Theseus and Hippolyta were walking at some 
little distance from one another. Subsequent editors (Mr Tyrrell excepted) have 
adopted Theobald's reading, but Dr Nicholson opposes the change, and considers 
that the authors were here thinking of the phrase (founded on the custom) 
uxorem ducere. ** It is true that this referred to the leading home, but that would 
not matter. It is evidence of the strength and significance of the custom that in 
Greek marriages a widozver did not conduct his 7uife, but that this office then fell 
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to a friend such as Pirithous. The passage that will probably be quoted against 
me, I take to be pretty decisive in favour of the old reading. When Theseus 
makes up his mind to leave his bride on the instant to march against Creon, and 
says — 

* Pirithous 
Lead on the bride,' 
he does so because he clearly makes Pirithous his proxy in the marriage ceremony 
and ensuing feast " — [But does not Theseus mean that Pir. is to continuf leading 
the bride and not to go with him ?] — 

** * Omit not anything 
In the pretended celebration,' 
Where, as usual in Shakspere, preUnded is a word of curiosa fdUitas^ having a 
double significance." 

Song. Spalding assigns this song to Shakspere, and thinks it **very unlike 
the more formal and polished rhymes of Fletcher " {Letter^ p. 28). Mr Furnivall, 
Dr Nicholson, Prof. Dowden. and many others, dissent from this opinion, and, 
although at first I opposed, I am every day more and more inclined to agree 
with the latter view. It is certainly remarkable to notice the selection of flowers 
and the resemblance of some of the epithets to those in Shakspere*s plays ; it is 
especially significant if (as however we have no right to do in a consideration of 
the kind) we add Mr Skeat's ingenious (but mistaken) emendation hairMls to 
the list ; and all the birds of ill omen may also be more or less closely paralleled 
from Shakspere. To these facts add that not a single line or even epithet in the 
song can be paralleled from Beaumont and Fletcher's whole works, and we have 
seemingly a very strong case of internal evidence to support Spalding's view. 
But, on the other hand, we can notice that the flowers are paralleled from two or 
three *posy' passages in certain plays, viz., IVinter^s Tale (IV. iv. 100 — 132), 
Cymbeline (IV. ii. 219—225), and Midsummer Nights Dream (II. i. 250) ; we 
can also notice that the list of birds is a mere catalogue with very formal and 
commonplace attributes : the slanderous cuckoo, the boding raven, the chattering 
pie, — and if Seward's chough hoar be admitted, the insertion, for mere rhymes 
sake, of an epithet without any ethical significance. Taking this song with that 
in the fifth scene, some resemblance in the mere stringing together of sym- 
bolic objects will be noticed ; while both songs are deficient in clearness and 
directness of reference. On the whole, it is difficult to decide, and opinion must 
vary as each reader hears more or less distinctly the ring of Shakspere's tone in 
the verse, and links this perception to the internal evidence ; or else, refusing to 
recognize Shakspere as the writer on aesthetic grounds, he will abstain from 
referring the song to Shakspere, Fletcher, or perhaps some third writer (perhaps 
the lost play of 1594?) on the merits of the literal evidence in its present 
incomplete state. Mr Skeat (Introd. p. xxii.) thinks that Fletcher may have 
added this song. It must be admitted that the song is essentially and indispens- 
ably part of the scene, and sufficient for all dramatic purposes. Even its 
seemingly fragmentary state (noticed by Sidney Walker) might be accounted for 
by the fact that Shakspere only tells us enough to acquaint us with the "neces- 
sary question of the play," directly and explicitly. Where the evidence is incon- 
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elusive, conjecture tends only to mislead ; and (though, following Hickson's 
arrangement, I treat the song as if it were Shakspere's, perhaps more fully 
because not certainly so) I refrain from expressing any definite view on the 
question of its authorship. 

4. Maiden pincka\ u e, * fresh pinks ' (Skeat) ; or the matted pinck specially 
commended for its smell by Bacon, Of Gardens ; see Mr Wright's Glossary, 
Golden Treas. ed. s.v. Pinck. 

5. Daisies] Included among Bacon's " Low Flowers, being withal sweet, and 
lightly." See too J^otes &* Queries, May I, 1875, p. 347. This line is especi- 
ally urged by Mr Fumivall as un-Shaksperian. Cowley calls ** Daisies the first- 
bom of the teeming spring," Sy/va, p. 51, ed. 1684. 

6. sweet time true] thyme. Cf. 0th,, I. iii. 326. M, N, />., 11. i. 249. And— 

** Time is to trie me. 

As eche be tried must, 

Trusting, you know while life doth last 

I will not be unjust." 
See "A Nosegaie alwaies sweet," in A Handeful of Pleasant Delites^ 1584 
(Park's Hdiconia, II. pp. i — 6). The significances of the following flowers are 
explained : — Lavender, * for lovers true,' * desiring ; * Rosemarie, ' for remem- 
brance;' Sa^, *for sustenance;' Pene/, * for flaterers ; * yiotet, * for faithful - 
nesse ; ' Pases, * to rule me, with reason, as you will ; ' ydiflowers, ' for gentle- 
nesse ; ' Carnations, * for gratiousnesse ; ' Marigolds 
'*is for marriage, 

That would our minds suffise, 

Least that suspicion of us twaine 

By anie meanes should rise : " etc. 
Penirial, * to serve as a remembrancer ; * Cawsloppes, * for counsel.' 

7. Prime-rose] Cf. Quarles, Stanzas, quoted in Chambers' Cyclop. Eng. Lit, ; 
Lycidas, 142 ; Wint. T,, IV. iv. 122 ; Cymb,, IV. ii. 222 ; B. Jonson, Pan's An- 
niversary. For derivation (which is not very certain), sec Wordsworth, River 
Duddon, xxii. (cf. Eccles, Sonn, xlvi.); Prior's Names of English Plants, Mr 
Skeat has kindly sent me the following note, amending the note already published 
in his edition : — 

'* There is an allusion here to the apparent etymology of the French name for 
the primrose, viz. primevhr. Primevire is, or was thought to be, for prima veris ; 
or in other words, the * first-bom child of Ver.' The true etymology is rather 
primula veris, if the word was taken from Latin ; but Brachet supposes that it 
was merely borrowed from the Ital. primavera, a name used of flowers that come 
in the early spring." Prime-roses, the usual spelling in old writers, is that used 
by Bacon, Of Gardens. Chaucer, prytne-rose. Ver. cf. Chapman, Minor Poems 
(ed. 187s. p. 40). 

9. With her hels dimme] Qo. F2 bels dimm, the rest bells dim, except 
Skeat, hairbdls dim, Mr Skeat's emendation is very ingenious, and supported 
by strong presumptive evidence, but I cannot, for my own part, admit the 
validity of his arguments. He says in his Introduction (p. xxii. ) that the Song is 
such a piece as Fletcher '< might have added," and yet he bases his change mamly 
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upon the fact of an apparently analogous passage in Shakspere {Cymbelinc, IV. ii. 
218). It should be remembered that if we have not Shakspere in this song, we 
are under no necessity of assimilating it to his undoubted work ; especially as 
such an assimilation might tend to prejudice us on the question of authorship. 

In the first place, Mr Skeat argues that the rhythm of the line positively 
requires the accent on the second syllable. But is this really so ? do not the 
irregularity of the number of syllables and the words used in these third lines, 
rather indicate that there is but 09U emphatic word in the line : htte^ tnuy dimy 
trinty sense, hence, pie, fly t Besides, there is another and important structurai 
obstacle to Mr Skeat's arrangement. Looking through the song we see one half 
(3 lines exactly) of each stanza occupied by one idea (v. 11. i — 3, 7 — 9, 13 — 15, 
22 — 24), and the remaining half devoted to a group of objects ; Mr Skeat*s 
change would destroy this designed symmetry. Again, Mr Skeat urges : **(i) 
that her bells makes no sense at all ; (2) that Shakespeare couples the ' azured 
harebell ' with the * pale primrose *. . . ; and (3) that there is no objection to the 
epithet dim as applied to such a flower. See Shak. Winter^ s 7 ale, IV. iv. 118 : 

daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses, &c." 
These arguments do not appear to me to establish Mr Skeat *s case. Take them 
in the inverted order. (3) violets dim is not a parallel to hairbells dim, as the 
sweetness of the violet's smell is contrasted with the radiant beauty of the daffodils 
that conquers the winds of March, dim serving to subordinate the colour to the 
perfume, and perhaps meaning ''half-hidden from the eye," retiring, modest; 
or, as Chapman (J/mc'r /'tv/;u', p. 130, cf. p. 39,) has it: "with bosom-hung and 
hidden heads." Schmidt explains dim : " wanting beauty, homely," but against 
this prosy interpretation of the "glowing violet," see Sonn, xcix., and Ven. 124. 
In the Photnix Nest, 1593 (Park's Ileliconia, vol. II. p. 135) : — 

** Sweete violets (Loves paradice), that spred 
Your gracious odours, which you couched beare 
Within your pcdie faces. 

Upon the gentle wings of some calme breathing winde. 
That plaies amid the plaine," &c. 
(Preferring to some special kind of sweet violet, as perhaps in W, 7*.). 

Again, though the epithet dim might be applied to one variety of the hairbell 
proper (whose flowers are sometimes white), it is scarcely applicable either to the 
bluebell or to the ordinary hairbell. Shakspere speaks of the azure rmns, that 
is, the clear, translucent, blue veins, " of heaven's own tinct ; " and similarly 
therefore of the azured harebell, like thy veins (v. Lucr., 419 ; Cymb., II. ii. 22 ; 
Temp. , V. 43). Dim, on the contrary, is applicable to the pale primrose : cf. 
M, N. D., I. i. 215 :— 

" And in the woods, where often you and I 
Upony^iM/ primrose beds were wont to lie." 
(2) The fact that Shakspere couples the ' azured harebell ] with the 'pale primrose ' 
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in Cymb. IV. ii. 219 (even assuming him to have written this song) does not involve 
that we should have them coupled here, else why not have the violet or daffodil^ 
instead of two summer-fiowers, the marigold and larkspur f Mr Skeat adds on 
to his note the remark that " The true hairbell (so called in modem works, with 
reference to the slendemess of its stalk) is the Campanula rotundifolia^ but the 
name was frequently applied to the Agrapkis nutans^ the wild hyacinth or blue- 
bell ; and the latter is probably here intended, both because it is an earlier 
flower and because the epithet dim suits it better." Not * * probably, " but certainly, 
the wild hyacinth or bluebell {f/y. nan scriptus) is here to be the meaning, 
unless we understand the boy to strew flowers which blossom — the primrose 
in March and April, and the hairbell {proper) in July and August (See Jen- 
kinson's Brit. Plants, pp. 26, 31, ed. 1775.) But though bluebell must be the 
meaning in the Tiuo Noble Kinsmen song, it is not so certainly the sense in Cym- 
beltne. ** While summer lasts," Arviragus will strew Fidele's grave (cf. Per,, IV. 
i. 18) ; and it is just possible that the four seasons may be symbolized by their 
respective emblems : pale primrose of spring and early summer; the azured hairbell, 
reflecting the blue midsummer sky ; the leaf (coming forth in May, but Autumn's 
very tjrpe) of eglantine, linking May's sweetness to the " moist rich smell of the 
rotting leaves " in the late season ; — 

** Yea, and furr*d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse." 
Such a succession is both possible and natural, and may be signified by the 
passage. The point is, at all events, open to doubt until it can be shown that 
Shakspere's age knew not of the Campanula rotundifolia as the harebell, but 
solely denominated Hyacinthus nan scriptus by that name ; certainly, while doubt 
on this point exists, it takes a good deal of ground from beneath any hypothesis 
founded on the analogy. (It is certain that harebell vf2S formerly a common name 
for the bluebell ; e. g. see Parkinson, Paradisus, p. 122 •=. Jacinth (q. Dr Prior) ; 
Jenkinson, Brit. Plants, p. 10-=. Hyacinth ; Mackay's Flora llibernica, p. 137 
-=. Campanula, p. 286 = /^.; Henfrey's Elem. Botany, p. '}pT^-=. Cam.) 
But (i) belh "makes no sense at all?" This may be objected to on various 
grounds. e.g. [a) if (as Mr Skeat writes to me) ** Primrose, first-bom child of 
Ver " z=L primula veris, the cowslip is included imder that term, and this is sus- 
tained by the mention of oxlips afterwards, — "cowslips wan that hang the 
pensive head " maybe said to have bells dim ; and " a cowslip's bell " in Temp., 
V. 89, clenches the argument. But {b) this ** cowslip's bell " suggests another 
and better explanation, for it shews that Shakspere used the word bell-=. blossom, 
not confining it to the campanulacece (as indeed 7ue do not when we speak of blue- 
bells), but even applying it to the primulaeea, and apparently deriving the 
epithet less from the precise forai than from the general appearance and bell-like 
movements of the flower. 

Similarly Mr Tennyson has "flower-bells," etc ; and Darwin, Botanic 
Garden {IW. 576), "silver bells" (= orange blossoms), "close the timorous 
floret's golden bell " (of the anemone, tragopogon, and other sensitive plants, III. 
460) ; cf. Loves of the Plants (IV. 514), "and each chill Floret clos'd her velvet 
bell ;" (I. 36) " a blossom's bell ; *' I. 490, etc. 
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Having vindicated the old reading formally, to some extent at least, does Mr 
Skeat^s assertion receive assent, that ^^ her bells makes no sense at all"? 

I explain (as Dr Nicholson has also suggested) that the significance of har-^ 
binger is attracted into the expression her bells^ and the passage means, bring the 
Primrose, harbinger that belleth the advent of spring, as a welcome guest is pre- 
luded by peals of the "sweet poetry of steeples." (Perhaps the idea was sug- 
gested by a recollection of the scene : the bells at Theseus' wedding ?) Mr Ten- 
nyson {Adeline) v^^arrants this idea of the flowers ringing : 
" Or when little airs arise, 

How the merry bluebell rings^ 

To the mosses underneath ? " 
I do not insist on all or any of these points as facts proving that Mr Skeat is 
wrong ; I merely plead for the old t6xt^<io not these few reasons warrant us at 
least in retaining the old reading "until further notice;" will Mr Skeat still 
"have no hesitation in this case," and will it still be "astonishing" to him 
"that no one has thought of" his reading before? 

10. Oxiips] mm. r., /. c, m. n. z>., ii. l 25a 

11. Marigolds on deathbeds blowing] cf. Per., IV. i. l6 : 

"... and marigolds 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
While summer-days do last." 
** The peculiarity in the text is that they are 'blowing,' therefore 'growing,* and 
it is worth enquiry in addition to the parallelism in /Vfv/tf— which is only 
parallel as refers to strewing — ^whether the custom of planting marigolds on 
graves was common ? Looking to the significance of the marigold (see N, and 
Q. s. V.) the custom would be likely to obtain" (Dr Nicholson).* Visitors to 
Bettwys-y-Coed, N. Wales, can see graves planted with many flowers, including 
(1875) marigolds and "sweet thyme true," in the old churchyard there. 

13. natures children sweet] Flowers are called •'Nature's lovely children" by 
Ann RadclifTe, Mysteries of Udolpho^ c I. 

16. Not an angel of the air] This, the reading of all editions, has been 
objected to by Theobald, who proposed Augely from Ital. augello, a bird. 
However, Dyce's explanation is evidently right : " *bird of the air,* {angel in 
this sense is a Grecism, — ayyiKo^, i. e. messenger^ being applied to birds of 
augury. Our early writers frequently use the word as equivalent to bird ; so in 
Massinger and Dekker's Virgin Martyr, the Roman eagle is called *thc Roman 
angel,' Massinger's Works, vol. i. p. 36, ed. Gifford, 181 3)." The passage in 
Massinger — not a close parallel — was first noted by Monck Mason, 1798, and is 
found in Act H. sc. ii. sp. 17 : "the Roman angel's wings shall melt." Closer is 
this from Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd, II. ii. — "The dear good angel of the 
spring, the nightingale" (i. e. that bringeth glad tidings of spring). Cf. "And 
aerie birds like angels ever sing," Bamabe Barnes, Spiritual Sonnets, x. I have 
found no example of the word in this sense in Beaumont and Fletcher, nor does 
it occur in Shakspere. " Angel refers to birds who would be likened to the good 
spirits or angels, exclusive of the birds of prey and ill-omen who rather represented 
the angels who had fallen " (Dr Nicholson). Cf. Iliad, XXIV. 2Q2 (Mr Skeat). 
b 8 
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19. 77ie crow] References selected from Schmidt's Shakesp. Lex, show how 
ill-omened the crow was held to be : — Sonn.^ Ixx. ; M, N, /?., II. i. 97 ; IV. 7!, 

III. ii. 192; /r.5., II. i. 91 ; IV. ii. 51 ; 2 /r.6., IV. x. 90; V. ii. 11 ; Troil.^ 

IV. ii. 9 ; Cymb., III. i. 83 ; V. iii. 93. 

slanderous ctukoo\ The slander of the "cukkow ever unkinde" (Chaucer, 
Assemb. /*., 358) is explained in Z. Z. Z., V. ii. 908. See too ** The Cuckoo " 
in Lave- Poems and Humorous Ones^ Ballad Soc. 1874, p. I& Cf. Epistola Ho- 
Eliana, p. 462, ed. 1688 (vol. IV. let. xix.). 

20. Boding raven] cf. Trot'l., V. ii. 191 ; OtA., IV. i. 22, — " the raven o'er 
th* infected house, Boding to all." The night-raven (as Dyce shows) is a differ- 
ent bird, though of similar omen : 

"and the night raven, 

Which doth use for to call 

Men to death's haven." — {Robin Goodfellaw^ his Mad 
Pranks and Merry Jests, Qo, black-letter, 1628. q. Beloe, Anecd, I. 275.) 
This latter is the ** night-crow" mentioned in 3 /^.6., V. vi 45. Lt.-Col. 
Cunningham has noted that Cavendish^ in the life of Wolsey, tells us the Car- 
dinal used to call Anne Bullen the " night-crow." 

20. chough hoar] Qo Clough hee ; ¥2 Clough Ar, ed. 1711, Clough he; Seward, 
etc., chough hoar, "There can be no reason to doubt therefore of our having 
got the true substantive ; for He we must have an adjective that suits the Chough^ 
and also rhimes to nor; hoar will do both, the Chough having grayish feathers on 
his head, from whence Shakespeare calls him the russet-pated chough" {M, N. />., 
III. ii. 21). But russet-pated, as Prof. Newton points out (in Mr Skeat's ed.), is 
really russet-patted = ^ pattes rousses (cf. for the single / the ordinary spelling of 
twinned, twined, etc.) ; and the rhjrme is questionable. See Dyce's Glossary, 
Rolfe's n. on Temp. II. i. 266, and Mr Skeat's note here. Charles Lamb (Lieut.- 
Col. Cunningham kindly informed me) "considered that cuckoo and chough 
rhymed, and altered his copy accordingly, 

* The crow, the slanderous cuckoo, 
The boding raven nor the chough, 
Nor chattering pie.' " 
The pronunciation choo (still, I believe, to be heard in the north of England) is 
no objection, as the word comes from K.%. ceo (Skeat), and enaio, enough, give us 
a parallel ; though chuff (v. Nares) must have been more usual. Lamb's 
mode of complete excision seems even preferable to Seward's very feeble bit of 
tinkering. For a most fatal objection to the arrangement chough hoar exists in 
the fact that hoar is a purely descriptive epithet, and utterly devoid of any 
symbolic bearing, while all the rest have some reference to the requirements 
of the case. Assuredly, if Seward's conjecture give the original reading, Shakspere 
never wrote the song. It is true that chough was probably a colloquial name for 
jack'daw ; nearly all the passages in Shakspere would bear such an interpreta- 
tion ; and even here, as betokening dishonesty, it might perhaps be admitted. 
Besides, the name chough in this sense cannot be considered peculiar to 
Shakspere, for what lover of the sainted bird of Rheims can fail to identify him 
here : — 
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"The owle eke, that of dethe the bode bryngeth, 



The thefe th€ choghe^ and eke the janglynge pye." 

Chauc. Assemb. F., 11. 343—345' 
(Cf. . . . "like the foolish ch4mgh^ which loves to steal money only to hide it." 
Cowley, Essays^ 7. 0/ Avarice, p. 127, sig. U, u. u. 4. ed. 1684.) Probably the 
name choo, ceo, was once used of the whole class : have we not got the origin^ 
word still in caw, caw f 

Dr Nicholson warns us against confining "colloquial names to scientific species," 
the more so as the former were often variously applied in different parts. " Pals- 
grave (Ilalliwell, ArcA, Diet.) gives ^choughe, a yong crowe, corneille ;* and 
Cotgrave under the similar French Chouitte has not only chough, cadesse, daw, 
jackdaw, but the little horn owle (a thievish night-bird) as well. Hence it does 
not follow that the chough of Dover Cliff is the jackdaw, because Shakspere 
chooses to call (perhaps some special) chough russct-pated in M. N, /?. If I 
speak of a red-legged partridge, is it to be said that I am speaking of that species 
whenever I mention the word partridge, and is this to be proved of me by quoting 
my red-legged partridge?'* Gilbert White tells us that "Cornish choughs 
abound, and breed on all the cliffs of the Sussex coast ;** a fact which confirms 
Dr Nicholson's defence of the Lear passage. 

21. chat^ring pie\ cf. 3 H.d., V. vi. 46-7 : 

" The raven rooked her on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sung." 

22. Bride-house] cf. Taming of A Shrew (ed. 1844. Sh. Soc.), p. 23: 

" Boy. Why come man, we shall have good cheere 
Anon at the bride house, for your maisters gone to 
Church to be married alreadie, and thears 
Such cheere as passeth. 

San, O brave, I would I had eate no meate this week 
For 1 have never a comer left in my bellic 
To put a venison pastie in," etc. 
Enter I. Queens\ Sidney Walker (Cn/. Exam, of the Text of Sh. i860. III. 340) 
asks: "Is the Epithalamium broken off by the entrance of the Queens? It 
seems unfinished ; and it is more natural I tliink it should be interrupted. So of 
Paris's speech at the tomb, Romeo and Juliet,' V, iii." 

The entire introduction illustrates Shakspere's directness and clearness in 
putting us in possession of the "exact state of affairs at the opening of the play, 
without any circumlocution or long-winded harangues, but naturally and dramatic- 
ally " (Hickson, N. S, S, Tr,, p. 30*). The procession and song arc only inserted 
for this purpose, and we quickly enter on the dramatised Knightes Tale, The 
chief Chaucer parallels to this Act are : Sc. i. cf. 11. 35 — 106 ; Sc iii. cf. 11. 
107— 116; Sc. iv. cf. 11. 117— 132, 143— 171 ; Sc. V. cf. 11. 133—142 (Aldine 
Chaucer, vol. II. ed. 1866). 

33/34. book of trespasses] This form of speech was very common in Sh.'s 
day: cf. "the book of virtue," W. T, "the book of life," R.Z., "the devU's 
book," 2 /r.4., "book of memory," I H.d., "Jove's own book," "the book of 
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his good acts," CVv., etc. Speaking of this passage, Spalding (p. 29) observes : 
** These latter lines (29/30-35) are of a character which is perfectly and singularly 
Shakespeare's. The shade of gravity which so usually darkens his poetry, is 
often heightened to the most solemn seriousness. The religious thought pre- 
sented here is most alien from Fletcher's turn of thought. — His enei^, sometimes 
confined within due limits, often betrays him into harshness ; and his liking for 
fimiliarity of imagery and expression sometimes makes him careless though both 
should be coarse, a fault which we find here, and of which Fletcher is never guilty." 

40/43. wAa ftuiure] Qo ettdured, F2 endur*d, as in later edd. Monck Mason 
proposed the reading I (following Dyce and Skeat) have adopted, who enduriy 
** as they were still in that situation " {Comments on the Plays of B. and F,^ &c. 
By the Right Hon. J. Monck Mason, 1798). endure is also, Dr Nichokon has 
noted, the more dramatic form, and was probably that used by the authors. Cf. 
*If he i'th* blood-siz'd field lay swoln.* 

41/44. beakes of ravens^ &c.] cf. JuL Cas., V. i. : 

"And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites. 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey." 
Tdllents is the usual spelling in old books. 

45/48. eye of holy Phoebus\ cf. H,^,, IV. i. 290 : "Sweats in the eye of 
Phoebus" (Skeat). 

48/51. Thou purger of the garth'] Spalding, Letter, p. 30, calls attention to 
this form of speech, and adds : ** Verbal names expressing the agent occur, it is 
true, in Fletcher and others, but they are in an especial manner frequent with 
Shakspere, who invents them to preserve his brevity, and always applies them 
with great force and quaintness." Purgers, Jul. Cas., H. i. 180. 

47/50. duke] "a leader, a general, a commander ( Lat. Dux).** This explan. 
(Dyce's and Var. Sh. on Af. N. D., I. i. p. 177) suits the wide application of 
the word better than Dr Schmidt's. Cf. "Theseus, our renowned duke," 
M, N. /?., I. i. 19 (not in Schmidt). 

50/53. chapel them'\ See Dr Abbott's Sh. Gr., $ 290. This word, and **to urn 
their ashes," Spalding italicises as instances '*of those bold coinages of words, forced 
on a mind for whose force ofjconception common terms were loo weak" (p. 30). 

56/59, transported] rapt. Cf. I. 188/209. 

59/62. vengeance and revenge] These words are similarly coupled in ^/V^.2., 
IV. i. (jd : "shall render vengeance and revenge :" apparently to intensify the threat. 

62/63. CdpanJus] Chaucer's pronunciation of the word — ** Was whilome 
wyf to Kyng Capdneds " — though different from this, is still quadrisyllable. 
Spalding (I think without sufficient grounds) says : *' Probably Fletcher would 
not have committed this fake quantity." 

63/66. Mars' s altar] Qo Marsis, disyll. cf. TV. and Cress,, II. i. 58 ; IV. v. 
177, 255, etc. The Lover's Progress, II. iiL Peele's Polyhymnia, ix. 

65/68. spread her.] Seward stupidly notes : ** The Reader will sec that her 
is prejudicial to the Sense and Measure, and to be discarded." The construction 
is simplified, and the pause softened, by her [sc. mantle], 

67/70. our kinsman] See North's Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 279 to p. 290. 
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69/72. mmeaH.] Cf. ///»/., I. iv. 83, Z. Z. Z, IV. L 90. There is a 
similar reference to ** Alcides, that master'd monsters," in (Beaumont's part oQ 
Four Plays^ Tr. of Honour, sc. ii. Hercules, disyll. **Ercles." 

7S/7^- umiertaJb^] Dyce (quoting Ritson) explains to be "one who under- 
takes or takes up the quarrel or business of another." Cf. Tw. A1, III. iv. 350, 
Lovers Progress, I. i., and see a good note in Skeat's ed. p. loi. 

91/96. for The tenour of thy speech] Seward ("rightly perhaps," Dycc) 
changed the passage to : ** a Servant to The Tenor of thy Speech " ((). Edd. the 
speech). Servant {diS^ in Philaster, III. ii., Knight of Malta, III. ii.. Had. DodsL, 
VII. 489, and often in Sh.), the correlative of Mistress, was applied not merely 
to gentlemen by themselves, but was a regular terra of address from the ladies to 
whom they made their court v. Schmidt, s. v. cf. The Phctnix Nest, 1593 (Park, 
Heliconia, II. p. 113) : "Mistress and Servant, titles of mischance," ib. p. 117 : 
** Mistress this grace unto your servant give.'* ** A Lady Forsaken, complayn- 
eth " (in The Paradise of Daintie Devices, xxii.) of her lover : ** Yet since his serv- 
ant I became, most like a bondman have I beene," shewing still further the 
special significance of the word. 

99/103. a dove's motion] cf. Lturece^ 457: "Like to a new-kill'd bird she 
trembling lies." 

100/104. blood-sizd] Hml., II. ii. 484 : "o'er-sized with coagulate gore." 1 

108/ 1 14. uncandied] This word does not occur elsewhere in Sh., though we 
have candy (to become hard) in Temp., II. i. 279, and Tim., IV. iii. 226 ; and 
discandy. Ant. and Cleop., III. xiii. 165, and IV. xii. 22. 

1 12/1 2a there through my tears] This, the reading of the old Edd., was 
changed by Seward and Sympson into here, etc., as the queen is supposed to be 
pointing to her heart ! " But though she speaks of her heart afterwards, she 
alludes in this place to her eyes, which she compares to pebbles viewed through 
a glassy stream ; a description which would not apply to her heart." — Monck 
Mason. Dr Nicholson notes also that the change is to the plural ^em, "either 
because she is thinking of her eyes as ostents of her grief, or what is much the 
same, though not perhaps in such accord with the English of the day, 
because she is thinking of the grief in either eye, and therefore griefs,''* 

1 17/ 125. lead his line] weight as with lead. 

1 18/127. Extremity, that sharpens sundry wits. Makes me a fool] cf. The Honest 
Man*s Fortune, III. i. : — 

" Cunning Calamity, 
That others* gross wits uses to refine. 
When I most need it, dulls the edge of mine." 
Who has here said in 19 words what Sh. says better in 9 ? The Hon. M. Fortune 
was acted in 1613, and perhaps written not long after the 2 N. K. had its first 
run at the theatre. Dyce considers Beaumont to have shared the authorship 
with Fletcher, and Professor Ward {Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit., II. 189) hesitatingly 
expresses the same view. But the Rev. F. G. Fleay (.V. S, S Trans., pt. I. p. 
51) considers it to have been written by Fletcher " and Anon."* 

* P.S. Mr FlcAy's new Sk. Manual do«« not add to my knowledge of hifi views on the 
authorship of this iNay, as on p. 151 he ascribes it to " F. and Anon./' but on p. 93 to " B. and 

F." (ao/5/76). 
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I regret rery much that Mr Fleay*s tables,^ by not containing the total 
number of vene-lines in the plays tabulated, do not enable me to say if the follow- 
ing proportions are those generally found in Beaumont's verse. In Act III. sc. i. 
of the JfoH, Af. F, we have i68 verse-lines, 56 of which have double-endings, or 
exactly i in 3 ; and 20 rhyme-lines, or 2 in 16 *8. These proportions shew 
plainly that the poem at end " Upon the Honest Man's Fortune, by Mr John 
Fletcher " is no evidence of single authorship, as Fletcher s average of double- 
endings is about I in 2, or even higher, and as this title really means that ike 
Urns *• Upon An Honest Man's Fortune " are by Mr John Fletcher. The number 
of rhyme-lines looks like Beaumont, and the verse often dips into prose for a few 
speeches and then rises again ''prepared for longer flight," — a characteristic of 
his manner. Again, the turns of thought and expression seem (to me) quite like 
c g. those in the non-Fletcherian part of the Woman- Hater ; if (as Mr Fleay 
thinks) Beaumont hid part in this latter, I can see no reason (metrical tables 
being absent) for departing from Dyce's opinion on the authorship of the Honrst 
MafCs Fortune, Probably then it was Beaumont who has thus borrowed this 
striking expression. 

123/132. the ground-peece\ The general sense is : — " If you were merely a 
painter's dull, lifeless, pictured-surface I would buy you, you exhibit such heart- 
deep grief, to teach me to know a genuine case of sorrow when I might meet it : 
but as you are much more— a very woman like myself,— your distress (which is 
heart-deep) shines so strongly upon my heart that it shall make a return-impres- 
sion upon my brother's, and cause him to pity you as I do." Emilia means that 
the Queen's is a presentation of sorrow, and not a representation merely. Heart 
sorrow, not face sorrow. With this passage we may cf. //w/., IV. vii. 108 : — 

" Laertes, was your father dear to you, 
Or are you but the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? " 
Webster, The Devits Laiv Case, I. i. : — 

.... "But indeed. 

If ever I would have mine drawn to the life, 

I would have a painter steal it at such time 

I were devoutly kneeling at my prayers : 

There is then a heavenly beauty in 't, the soul 

Moves in the superficies.** 
And especially, Lucrece, 11. 1366— 1582. Piece was the regular word for a work 
of art, picture or statue (v. Schmidt, s. v. and for its use in composition, cf. 
Webster, Vitt, Cor, 2d-last sp.— ** I limned this night-piece, and it was my 
best''). 

The precise signification ot ground is not so clear. It may (1) be taken in 
the general sense of surface, and ground-piece = pictured as distinguished from 
sculptured work, superficial seeming. Or (2) ground in the sense of foundation 
(d. ground-work)y and ground-piece z=z model, subject matter. Or (3) ground may 

• . . . " some of the particulars being of that impressive order of which the significance is 
entirely hidden, like a sutistical amount without a standard of comparison, but with a note of 
exdamation at the ^xAP—Middlemarck, p. 337, one vol. 
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mean principal, main, chief; and grmtnJ-pifcezrzmsisteT'piecef cAff if aruvrr. Or 
(4) in the technical sense of foil, dull " ground " of a picture, as contrasted with 
the glare and prominence of her sorrow. Compare Ger. Grundy Grundriss^ 
GrundstUck, etc. In any case the general sense is the same ; seeming and being 
are contrasted. Read Th€ Winter s Tale^ V. iii., if you cannot realise how the 
soul may be wrought by the instruction of a ** poor image." 

The word ground-piece does not occur elsewhere in Shakspere, nor in Beau- 
mont and Fl. ; however, none of the editors, Mr Skeat excepted, have vouch- 
safed to notice it. Mr Skeat explains : '* (perhaps) a study for a picture, a 
sketch. " With the Shakspere -like tone of the passage, we may contrast somewhat 
similar scenes in the Maid's Tragedy, II. ii., and The /.over's Progress, IV. iv. 

139/149. asprays] cf CorioL, IV. vii. 36, and see Staunton*s n. Dyce refers 
to Varreli's British Birds, I. 25 ; and Nares (in addition to the above instances) 
quotes from Drayton, Polyolb, Song xxv. : — 

" The osprey, oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds, 
"Which over them the lish no sooner do espy. 
But betwixt him and them by an antipathy. 
Turning their bellies up as though their death they saw. 
They at his pleasure lie, to stuff his gluttonous maw." 
Messrs Wright and Halliwell (whose ed. of Nares I have used) add : ** Chapman 
(Hom. //. xviii , infin. ) calls it i\itosspringer** See Halliwell, .r^rrA. Diet,, s. v. Aspere. 

143/155. drams, precipitance'\ Seward and Sympson placed a comma between 
these words in 1750, since when Editors have vied in discovering recondite sig- 
nifications for the vrord precipitance, e. g. the Edd. 1778 think it means ** the un- 
happy precipitation of suicides, in getting rid of their lives." However, the 
Queen is here enumerating the various agents or means of suicide, viz., hanging, 
stabbing, poison, and (** leaping down precipices," Seward ; "the act of precipita- 
tion," Mason ; " precipitation from heights," Weber ; ** the act of throwing one's- 
self down a precipice," Dyce.) Precipitance does not occur elsewhere in Sh. ; but 
Dyce's explanation is confirmed by H.%, V. i. 140 (?F1.); Lear, IV. vi. 5a 
{Conol, III. ii. 4, precipitation, "the steep Tarpeian death," i. e. being thrown, 
not self-throwing.) Generally, Sh. includes drowning in his lists of suicidal 
agencies, and possibly Mason's explanation, as most inclusive, may be the right 
one. See note on III. ii. 29. Knight (followed by Mr Skeat) reads "Cords', 
knives', drams' precipitance;" with the meaning "headlong haste, desperate 
rashness" (Skeat), 

145/157. humaine'\ ** Humane (such invariably is the spelling of O. Edd., 
never human) ; the accent is always on the first syllable, even in Wint.^ HI, ii. 
166." Dr Schmidt. Cf. 1. 234/261 of this scene. 

147/160. visitatingX " Visiting [Ant. and CL, IV. xv. 68] and visitating^ 
inspecting, surveying." — Dyce. Sidney Walker on Temp., I. ii., "We'll visit 
Caliban, my slave," notes, "i. e. look after him," and refers to this passage. 
Visitation is a common word in Sh. in the sense of Visit. 

150/162. I will give you comfort. To give your dead lords graves'\ To give, i. e.' 
by giving, one of the commonest constructions in Shakspere. Cf. to be z=. by being, 
infra, HI. i. 25 ; Night IValker, III. iii. ; Faithful Friends, I. i., etc. Dr Abbott 
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^quoting nearly thirty examples of this "gerundive use of the infinitive," SA. 
G^-i 5 356) explains it thus : — " To was originally used not with the infinitive 
but with the gerund in -^, and, like the Latin *ad* with the gerund, denoted a 
purpose. Thus ^to love' was originally *to lovene,* i. e. ^to (or toward) loving' 
(ad amandum). Gradually, as /^^^superseded the proper infinitival inflection, fo 
was used in other and more indefinite senses, 'for,' 'about,' 'in,' 'as regards,' 
and, in a word, for any form of the gerund as well as for the infinitive." Truly 
Monck Mason went parlously nigh the Still Lion when he wrote: "The words 
wi/i in the first line, and fo in the last, appear to have been erroneously trans- 
posed. The passage must originally have run thus : — 
* And I, fo give you comfort, 
H^// give your dead lords graves.* " 
But what would Dr Ingleby say of this? — "As both the Sense and Measure arc 
somewhat deficient, there is reason to suspect a Part of the Sentence dropt, 
perhaps somewhat like the following might have been the Original : — 
But I will give you Comfort, and engage 
Myself and Pow'rs to give your dead Lords Graves.* " 
(I had written thus much some months before Mr Skeat's edition appeared, and 
it was with no little surprise I found that Mr Skeat had accepted Mr Seward's 
ingenious conjecture.) Weber agrees with Seward "that some omission has 
probably taken place, but cannot assent to Mason's thinking an amendment 
necessary." Sidney Walker suggests a good arrangement of the lines which 
(with Dyce) I have adopted, merely omitting now (gratuitously inserted by 
Seward) from "And that work [now] Presents," etc. Dyce and Skeat adopt 
Seward's insertion of now, the former however placing it between brackets in his 
early ed. and omitting it entirely in edd. '67, '76. 

155/168. wttA ifs oztm] Its (gen. spelt iVs) is found ten times in Fol. 1623. I 
have noted over thirty instances in Darley's (i. e. Weber's) Beaufnont and 
Fletcher, but cannot say whether there are so many in the old edd. As in Sh., 
the word will be found two or three times in a single scene, and then not for 
whole plays (e. g. thrice in Brggar' s Busk^ II. iii.). Its occurs again, I. ii. 65/72. 
157/172. Wrinching[ Of course "corrected in 1750." The old spelling is 
probably phonetic, and I find the folio reading (also noticed by Dyce) llettry 
VIIL, L i. 167, to be :— 

"and like a glasse 

Did breake i' th* wrenching." 

(Cf. rinchy in The optick giasse of humors^ 1607, fo. 2. — Dr Ingleby.) This 

pronunciation is still heard in parts of Ireland. Seward compares Zmr, IV. iii. 

159/174. And his army fuH\ Sidney Walker quotes these lines as one with the 

preceding speech : 

" Now you may take him 
Drunk with his victory, and his army full 
Of bread and sloth." 
Simply noting **And'Sf* and adding V. iii. 44/55, 

" Are bedfellows in his visage. Palamon 
Has a most menacing aspect ; " etc., with the note " /wV." 
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167/184. Let us be widows to our woes'] Hickson illustrates Shakspere*s 
** certain boldness of metaphor, carried sometimes to that extreme that it requires 
a considerable effort of the understanding to follow it/' by quoting these lines. 
I confess I do. not see the meaning at all clearly ; it seems to be : ** Let us be 
widows to our woes, as well as to our husbands ; for as Creon has left our dead 
lords unburied, so our woes have been left unburied by Theseus." I only throw 
out this as the best explanation I can attempt ; and as Seward*s may appear 
clearer to my readers than it does to me, I add it. ** I^et us continue still in the 
most distress'd Widow-hood by the continuance of our Woes. The expression 
tho' not quite clear, will give this Sense which is certainly a fine one ; and in 
such Writers as our Authors we must not always expect that Perspicuity as we 
meet with in Poems of less Depth. For this reason I cannot admit a Conjecture 
of Mr Sym/son, tho* ... it is undoubtedly an ingenious one. 
Let us be wedded to our woes. ** 

177/197. Jove from a synod\ The regular word in Sh. for an assembly of the 
Gods : A. y. Z., III. ii. 158 ; Cor., V. ii. 74 ; //m/., II. ii. 516; Ant. and CI., 
III. X. 5 ; Cymb., V. iv. 89. Cf. B. and A, The Prophetess, III. iii. : " the 
synod of the gods." 

179/199. twinning cherries] Qo hvyning, F2 and ed. 1 71 1, twining. Altered 
by Theobald. Sec Note, II. i. 64/70. So in IVint. T., 1. ii. 67, " We were as 
twyn*d Lambs," is the Fol. reading (Schmidt), and Cleveland spells twinned 
with one n ( Works, ed. 1687). Shaksp. does not use the word twinning oi lips 
elsewhere; B. and F. have it, Philaster, II. ii. (Fol. 1679; twin*d cherries, cf. 
ib. IV. iii.), and Night Wdlker, III. vi. (Fol. 1679 : two tivinn d cherries). And 
cf. Gesta Grayorum (Nicholls, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol. II. p. 70) : 

** Musicke is the soule of Measure, sj^eeding both in equall grace, 
Tunnes are they begot of pleasure, when she wishly numbred space.** 

180/200. tasteful] Not elsewhere in Sh. 

183/203. Mars spurn his drum] Mars' drum is mentioned twice again, V. i. 
63 and V. i. 86. Sidney Walker, on Ven. and Adon., xviii. (Mars . . . "scorn- 
ing his churlish drum"), notes "giving Mars a drum insteiid of the classical 
trumf>et," and refers here and to Alls Well, III. iii. 1 1. But Mars' drum is 
frequently alluded to by the other writers of the time, e. g. several times by G. 
Peele. 

210,234. For sticcess, &*c.] Alexandrine. 

212/236. Folioio your soldier. As before, hence you] Mason. Qo to ed. 1778, Fol' 
loiuyour Soldier {as before) hence you, * * The sense of this passage is obscured by the 
parenthesis and false pointing : it should stand thus — . . . [as in the text] . . . 
The first three words are addressed to the Queens ; the remainder to Arbesius 
[sic], whom he had before desired to draw out troops for the enterprize." — Monck 
Mason. Weber quotes this note, and spells Arbesius in the direction [Ejcit 
Arbesius], but rightly in the text. 

213/237. Aulis] Theobald. O. Edd. Anly. Theobald proposed Aulis, 
which Seward believes to be "the true Word,*' although "it would indeed be 
more convincing were there a River of that Name," and " perhaps Banks may 
be also a Corruption ; it might have been At the Gates, or at the Port, or at the 
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Back o/Aulis.^* But bank^ as Mr Skeat has noted, is applied by Sh. to the sea- 
margin in I /r.4., III. i. 45 ; and (Schmidt enables me to add) in Sann., Ivi. 11 ; 
2 U.S., III. ii. 83 ; ^.3., IV. iv, 52$ ; and sea-bank, M. ofV,, V. 11 ; 0th., IV. 
i. 138. The reading AtUis is probably right ; Seward's geographical objection 
("very far-fetched and ridiculous," in Weber's opinion) is certainly of very little 
weight. It is a curious coincidence that in Peele's Battle of AUaaar, III. iii., 
"Ikying for want of wind in Aulis* gulf," the Qo reads Aldest, Cf. "Aulis* 
strand," Peele, Tale of Troy. Heath proposed to read "Ilisse'* for the river 
nissus (Dyce). Dr Ingleby suggests that we should merely invert the n to give 
us Auly. But if for y would have been a very likely mistake for a reader of 
Elizabethan handwriting to make. Cf. n. III. vi. 144/183. 

216/240] Explaining the fact of a standing army. 

217/241. stamp. . . current. . . tokeiil Seward notes that the sense is equivocal, 
referring to the currency of coin and also "to his Haste." 

223/248. The feast* s solempnity Shall loant till your return] Edd. 1 750, v/ait, 
which Sidney Walker thinks is the true reading. All other texts, 7vant, which 
seems genuine, "signifying, the celebration of the nuptials should remain 
incomplete till his return, as Pirithous had rather accompany Theseus than stay 
behind to be his proxy, as the latter desires" (Edd. 1778). Solemnity is here 
used in the second sense given by Dr Schmidt : "awful grandeur, stateliness, 
dignity,** and not in the first and commoner one : "ceremony performed (especi- 
ally of the celebration of nuptials, cf. solemn)/* v. Schmidt, s. v.; Dryden, Globe 
ed. p. 97 ; and Furness, Variorum Mmcbeth, III. vi. 8. 

233/260. being sensually subdued] cf. A King and No King, IV. iv. : 
" Know that I have lost. 
The only difference betwixt man and beast. 
My reason.*' 

Scene 2. 

Ascribed to Shaksp>ere and Fletcher. That Spalding had a sense of 
some incongruity may be inferred from his criticism: — "llie scene, though 
not lofty in tone, does not want interest, and contains some extremely original 
illustrations." Hickson, after a review to which I need only refer (p. 36*) 
concludes : " We think that either Shakspere and Fletcher wrote the scene in 
conjunction, or that it was originally written by Fletcher, and afterwards re- 
vised and partially rewritten by Shakspere. From the entrance of Valerius, 
however, it appears to be entirely by the latter." (Does it not therefore appear 
more likely that the view put forward by Spalding, and upheld by Messrs Dyce, 
Skeat, and Swinburne, — that Shakspere was the first sketcher of the piece, 
Fletcher the "padder ;" that the play is "gilt o*er-dusted,** rather than "dust 
that is a little gilt,"— gives after all the true explanation of the mystery ? Spec- 
ulation on this point, however, must to a very great extent depend upon con- 
jecture and individual opinion, founded on certain modes of regarding the work.) 
Compare with the scene. The Captain, II. i., and The Double Marringe, II. iii. 
(and with this, II. ii. of the present play). 

16/17. MarHalist] Not elsewhere in Sh. ; B. and F. have it twice, A Xing 
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and No King, II. ii. ; and The Laws of Candy, V. i. C£ Spanish Tragedy, L 
pp. 8, 9. (Hazlitt's Dodsley, voL v.) See Hickson on this speech, p. 36*. 

1 8/ 2a flurted\ flurt-gills occurs once in Sh., fltirt never. Nares, quoting one 
instance (from Peele's Old Wives Tale, 1595) has ** Flurting, Scorning? " Exam- 
ples of the words yfjMf/ zxA flirt may be found in B. and F. The Pilgrim, I i. : 
"ni not be fool'd, nor flurted!" Rule a Wife, III. v. : "a flirted fooL" 
Span. Curate, V. iL, "flirts" =: tricks. Cf. also Hudibras, I. 450; Chapman, 
May Day, II. iii. : " If you think good, you may flirt away again as soon as you 
see him "(ed. Shepherd, p. 282 b), Hazl. Dodsl. vii. 295 (v. n.) : "Mistress 
Flirt — ^yea, foul strumpet, Light-a-love, short -heels." Mr Seward, pref. B. 
and F., p. lix., ed. 1750^ says . . "it is still the feshion to flurt at the 
names of Critic and Commentator, and almost to treat the very science 
with derision." ** To flirt a fan" is still a common expression, and Dr Nichol- 
son gives me the following lesson on flirtation : — ** Though a flirt in our 
sense, and in the much stronger Elizabethan sense, was probably of the same 
origin vr'iih flurt (scorn), yet they branched off" sufficiently to be considered two 
words. The original meaning seems (as rightly given by Richardson) to be to 
toss. To flirt or flurt water by an action of the finger and thumb is still in use ; 
and from this action — still a disdainful moven^ent in common use— it came to 
signify to scorn, jeet, or cast a disdainful joke upon. That it arose thus or from 
any other casting, just as we have the metaphoric phrase of "casting mud on 
one," is shewn by quotations from Udall and Milton in Richardson, the very 
happy and idiomatic use of it in Quarles, given by Halliwell and Wright in 
Nares, as by "flurted fool ** in B. and F. Commentators on Sh. have I think 
erred in giving flurt in flurt-gill, R. atidj., II. iv., the mere sense oi flirt — a 
woman of light behaviour. Gill- flirt about 1 700 seems to have had that meaning, 
but if one looks well into what the Nurse meant, and compares it with B. and F. 
fiurt-gillian, it will be evident that she means * I am none of your light wenches, 
that you can jeer and flout.' " That the word denoted any quick tossing move- 
ment, is shewn from the reference to Hudibras above : 

" His draggling Tail hung in the Dirt, 
Which on his Rider he wou'd flurt," 

Ed. Z. Grey, Pt. I. c. i. 1. 450. 

The Rev. A. S. Palmer has given ("Leaves from a Word -hunter's Note- 
book," pp. 33 -40) reasons for believing that these are but secondary meanings 
of the word, and that it is originally "nothing else but a slightly contracted 
form of the French ^iirrf^ {(romflenr), to go a-flowering, or, as old Cotgrave 
gives it in his dictionary (1660), * Fleureter, lightly to pass aver ; only to touch 
a thing in going by it {mdaphorically from the little Beis nitnble skipping from 
flower to flower as she feeds); ' and so the cognate word in Spanish, ySivrar, means 
* to dally with, to trifle ' (Stevens, 1706)." See the entire note. 

24/25. purge For her repletion\ For, against, as a remedy for. ^^ For (in oppo- 
sition to) : hence *to prevent.*" Abbott, Sh. Gr., § 154. Repletion not elsewhere 
found in Sh. 

24/25. retain^ i. e. employ, take into service, as in Henry VIII, I. ii. 192. Cf. 
retainer, a person so retained. Heath proposed reclaim ; Mr Skeat "would 
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rather read regain ; at any rate that is the sense intended. " (But then, would 
not r^rtin anew be the same as saying gain attew anew?) 

41/45. As they are here, were to be strangers, and such things to be, mere mon- 
sters^ Mason first placed the comma after here, the O. Edd. put it after are. The 
second line has no comma after to be in any preceding edition. I am indebted to 
Dr Nicholson for the reading and explanation : — *' It docs not matter to the 
sense whether we punctuate are, here or are here, but the latter seems to me more 
idiomatic and rhythmical, and in such things the authority of the old editions 
is no authority. But Weber's explanation of the rest is quite incorrect, and the 
true sense requires a comma, as I have placed it, after be. * Not to be as they 
are,* says Arcite, 'were to be strangers, and to be such things [as they are] 
[were to be] mere monsters.* The form of thought and expression is as in a 
previous passage : 

... for not to swim, &c. 
. . . and to follow, &c. 
I am surprised that Dyce, with his great knowledge of Elizabethan English, 
did not see this." The note in Weber (which Mr Skeat quotes) is: "Arcite 
says, * If we were not exactly as they are, we should be here (in Thel»es) strangers, 
and such things as would be considered mere, that is, absolute, monsters, or 
things out of the common track of human customs.' " 
. 46/51. Where there isfaitK\ i. e. self-reliance. 
51/56. haply so long untill] .Sidney Walker queries "haply so long tilL*^ 
With thi double sense, cf. Cymb., III. iii. 21-6. 

61/66. a plantain\ Qp plantin. F2 plantain. The word is spelt Plantan in 
Fol. 1623, being found in L. L. L., III. i. 74, and Rom. and Jul., I. ii. 52. 
"The leaves of the plantain (the herb so called, — plantago major, — not the 
tree) were supposed to have great efhcacy in healing wounds, stanching blood, 
&c." — Dyce. See A Physical Directory, by Nich. Culpeper, 3rd ed. Lond. 165 1, 
p. 24, a: . . . "Outwardly it cleers the sight, takes away inflamation.s, Scabs, 
Itch, the Shingles, and all spreading sores, and is as wholesome a Herb as can 
grow about a house." 

63/71-72.] This passage in the O. Edd. reads:— (Qo) 
A most unbounded TyrafU, whose successes 
Makes heaven unfeard, and inllany assured 
Beyond its power : there^s nothing almost pttts 
Faith in a feavour, &c. 
And this was altered in 1750 (followed by Mason and W^eber) to : 
Make Heaven unfear^d, and Plllany assurd 
Beyond its Pordr there*s Nothing; almost puts, &c. 
Seward explaining: "The Successes of the Tyrant makes Heav'n unfear*d, 
and Villany assur'd that nothing is beyond its Pow'r ; which almost staggers the 
Faith of good Men, and makes them think that Chance, and not a just Provi- 
dence, governs the World." Notice that Seward makes the very "mistake" he 
corrects : successes makes. But in fact it is only ignorance of Shaksperian usage 
that has led editors to admit any change in either the noun or the verb here. See 
Abbott's Sh, Gr.^ § 333, for an accurate statement of the case. Edd. 1778 offer 
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an explanation " which can satisfy no one, and renders the rest of the sentence 
entirely devoid of meaning " (Weber). 

IVkose successes 

Make Hecnfft unfear^d, and villainy cusur^d^ 

Beyond its power ; therms nothing almost puts 

Faith in a fever, &c. 
The "first line and half*' of which "plainly signifies, that ^Cre<nCs success 
diminishes our fear of the gods, by making us suppose that guilt can oppose 
their power, and defend itself from their justice.* — Xi^ power refers to Hear/n, 
not to villainy. The next sentence a pears to be incomplete, probably by a 
casual omission, or possibly on purpose broken off abruptly ; if the latter, there 
should be a dash after voluble chance'^ (which dash the £dd. accordingly plant in 
their text). Heath and Knight read success. Mr Skeat reads : 

Malte Heaven unfear'd, attd villainy assured. 

Beyond its poiuer there's nothing : &c. 
But — not to take exception to mahe — why should there be a comma after assured f 
Its, V. Trench, Eng. Past and Pres,, p. 126 (3rd ed.). 

67/74. Voldble\ Not so accented elsewhere in Shakspere (who always uses it 
of discourse = fluent). vilubU, L. L. Z., II. i. 96 ; Errors, II. i. 92. How- 
ever, we can never infer accent safely from the initial foot of English blank- 
verse. In Par. Lost, IV. 594, Milton has voltibil in the classical sense, as here. 
For the formation, cf. debile^ Cor., I. ix. 

70/77. And what they win in *t,boot and glory; one] Daniel Qo, boot and 
glory on That /ea res, &c. T. C. D. Qo and F2 place a semicolon after on; 
Seward reads bjot and glory too ; which all modem editors have accepted. Dr 
Nicholson thinks it " more after the old style to read : And what they win in V, 
boots and glories on. This seems to me like one of the fuller sentences which 
Shakspere in his later writings affected, for besides the general meaning that he 
appropriated all and made their renown his, the words are so chosen as to 
convey this, that he seized on all, their material boot and their material glory, 
and also that tyrant-like he gloried in his act of appropriation." But Dr J. K, 
Ingram has suggested what only needed suggesting to be admitted the right 
reading : — " . . . But is it not likely that the reading in the old edition [Daniel 
Qo] is right, wanting only a stop ? boot and glory ; on That fears not, etc. on, as 
usual, representing our one." For this spelling of one, cf. I. iii. 85, Qo : humd 
on From, &c., and Lov/s L. Z., Booth's reprint Fi, p. 133. See Collier's n. 
Macb., II. ii. 63, Fumess, p. 107. Moreover, the word is vulgarly pronounced 
wan in Ireland at the present day ; this would explain the phonetic spelling {wan^ 
won, *on) on ; as the English {pne, wun) *un. 
72/79. sibbe] akin. 

79/81. in blood, unless in quality] not in kin, unless in kind. Cf. Af. of Fi, 
II. iii. : " though I am a daughter to his blood, I am not to his manners." Cf. 
the beginning of this scene 

86/95. whipstock] Phoebus* " whip of steel. Whose bitter smart he made his 
horses feel," and "his fiery whip," mentioned in Beaumont's transl. Salmacisand 
Hermaphroditus* 
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88/98. Small winds shake Aim] cf. Cyf/id., II. iii. 136 : " South-fog rot him." 

96/107. Thirds his own worth] An easy ellipsis : "What man (is there, but 
that he) Thirds his power," &c. 

106/120. intelligence] **i. e. messenger, as in A^. John^ IV. ii. 116: *Oh, 
where hath our intelligence been drunk?* " — Skeat. Schmidt, on the same line 
in K, John and I H. /K, IV iii. 98, says: "Abstr. pro concr. == spy, informer." 
It is worth adding that intelligence is therefore not (as Mr Skeat seems to take it) 
an exact equivalent for intelligencer^ L e. " one who entertains the communication 
and discourse between two parties— an agent, mediator." — Schmidt. 

109/124. come] Qo. doth is understood before come. 

127. before] further than. Quite a different use from the word in Coriol.^ I. 
vr.i ** Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight with hearts more proof 
than shields." 

Scene 3. 

Spalding and Hickson agree in praising this scene very highly, and Lamb has 
selected the episode of Flavina as one of his specimens from the Play. " Much 
of this scene has Shakspeare*s stamp deeply cut upon it: it is probably all his." 
— Spalding, Letter, p. 33. 

5/6. 7o dare ill-dealing fortune] O. Edd. Weber, Mason, and Knight read 
dure. Seward, Edd. 1778, cure. Sympson conj. ^ar^ (which Seward says "may 
signify to bid defiance to : *' and probably Sympson so understood it too). Dyce 
and Skeat read daf^e, quoting Heath : "that, if possible, he may defy Fortune to 
disappoint him," v. Dyce, n. But the word, as Dr Nicholson notes, if the right 
reading, is here used in the more significant " fowling and hawking sense of ter- 
rifying till It lay still and subdued, or not daring flight, fled crouching on the 
earth. See a very good note on the word with quotations in Nares. The same 
sense renders the supposed obscure passage in Meat, for Meas,, IV. iv., perfectly 
intelligible. ' When she thinks over it,' says Angelo, 'reason will so terrify her 
that she will lie quiet and not tongue ; ' the reference being to the fact that birds 
become silent when the hawk is circling aloft.'* See Richardson, s. v. Dare; 
and c£ Chapman, The Gentleman Usher, 1. i. (p. 78, ed. Shepherd) : — 
** A cast of falcons on their merry wings, 
Daring the stooped prey, that shifting flies.'* 
Schmidt refers to H.%., III. ii. 282, and /r.5., IV. ii. 36. And cf. Lucrece, 506— 
511. However, cf. III. vi. 10. 

7/9. Hit ocean needs not, &c.] Weber compares Ant. and Cleop., III. xii. 
8— la 

21/24. women That have sod their infants in, &c.] There is a somewhat simi- 
lar allusion (though under very different circumstances) in The Sea Voyage^ 
III. L :— 

"... Unroasted or unsod ? 
Mor. I have read in stories — 
Lam. Of such restoring meats we have examples, 
Thousand examples, and allowed for excellent ; 
Women that have eat their children, men 
Their slaves, nay their brothers," &c 
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The Sea Voyage was licensed June 22nd, 1622 (Darley. See Ward, Eng. Dram, 
LU.f II. 218, on ** the revolting realism of much in this play, and in the midst of 
its fanciful connection," &c.) Cf. Pericles, I. iv. 42—50. "Probably," Dr 
Nicholson writes, ** the main instance that gave rise to these allusions was The 
Siege of Jerusalem, Nashe's book was very popular, and it was probably alluded 
to in sermons constantly." I have since noted, apropos of this, in Lovis Cure, 
II. i. : "I say unto thee, one pease was a soldier's provant a whole day at the 
destruction of Jerusalem." Mr Skeat refers to Josephus, IVars of the Jfws, VI. 

27/34. sports] Coleridge conj. imports^** a. wretched conjecture 1" Dyce. 

37/44 — 7.] Seward, finding the expression here obscure, has repaired it : ** I 
will not obtrude my Conjecture upon the Reader, as the Original ; it departs 
rather too tas from the Trace of the Letters, but it is offer'd as what I could have 
wish'd the Poets to have wrote. 

They have shift 
Torrents f whose roaring Tyranny and Power 
r th* best of Ships were dreadful ; 
L e. in a small Skiff they have endur'd Storms which would have been terrible to 
the largest Ships." To which Edd. 1778 add : "The text is obscure, but the 
conjectural reading ridiculous. The sense seems to be * That the very least of 
their dangers and distresses was dreadful.* " The meaning seems to Weber to be : 
" Peril and want contending who should injure them most, they have passed in a 
slight bark over torrents whose roaring tyranny and power, even when at the 
minimum of power, were dreadful. " Clearly it is : contending against peril and 
want, &c. Compare the speech with Coriol.^ IV. iv. 13 seqq. 

67/77. oh (then but beginning To swell about the blossom) she loould long] This 
is the reading of the old editions ; Seward and other editors include oh in the 
parenthesis. Sidney Walker writes "Dele (?." This certainly is necessary if we 
wish to regulate the metre, and Dyce adopts Walker's suggestion. The irregu- 
larity of the metre, as well as the inappropriateness of the parenthesis, have sug- 
gested to me that possibly the words {then but beginning To swell about the blossom) 
were interpolated by Fletcher, and the lines originally read : 
ThefUrwre that I would plucke 
And put betweene my breasts, — oh, she would long 
Till she had such another, &c. 
In any case, oh should be read with she would long. The statement cannot be 
objected to physiologically, but it certainly seems a superfluous piece of informa- 
tion from a dramatic point of view. Dr Ingleby thinks that " if the parenthesis 
*had been Fl.'s interpolation, the *oh' would have gone with 'she' in next line. 
The * oh * now seems to me an impertinence. Why not put it [oh] ? " 

72/82.] The reading in the text (from ed. 1778, and so all subseq. edd.) may 
be explained : " ^^'a fancy (which was sure to be pretty, even in her most care-^ 
less dress) I copied in my most studied adornments " (Colman, ed. 1778). 

75/85. hummed one] O. Edd. on, Seward changed to one;y, n. I. ii. 70/77. 
Weber replaces the old reading, thinking it " far better." No subsequent editor, 
except Mr Tyrrell, has agreed with him. 
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77/87. sojourn {rather, dwell on), '\ The editors, 1778, give **the following 
very ingenious remark " from Dr Dodd : — " Do not the last words sound as if 
they had been a marginal note of some critic, or a remark of a prompter ? " The 
editors add : " The conjecture is so very probable, and the passage would be so 
much amended, we are almost inclined to discard the words." But the words 
are by no means synonymous : dwdlon denoting far longer duration than sojottm, — 
and Emilia is the ** critic " who corrects herself 

78/88. This rehearsal ( Which, every innocent wots welly comes in Like old im- 
portmenfs bastard) has this end,] This passage as here given may be paraphrased : 
** The end of this long relation (rehearsal), as every innocent is aware, comes in 
like the * illegitimate conclusion * of a long story told very consequentially 
[old-im/k>rtment ; or else ? bctstard = hybrid, abortive offspring (c£ Comus, 
727), =: full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, * ridiculus mus '], simply means 
that the love," &c. I only attempt that explanation, as I do not understand 
those given by my predecessors ; however, in the hope that others may, I add 
their various readings and interpretations. Qo has : 

l^fUs rehearsaU 
( Which fury-innocent wots well) conns in 
Like old importments bastard, has this end^ 
F2 and ed. 171 1 variations being: rehearsal : fury [om. -] innocent: importments 
[-] bastard : and end [:]. Sympson and Edd. 1778 read : Which surely Innocence 
wots 7oell). Monck Mason would read ** emportment, from the French emportement^ 
which signifies passion, or transport, " and wot 1 well instead oiwots well; his paren- 
thesis then being : ( Which fury innocent, wot I well, comes in Like old emportmenfs 
bastard) has this end,—** And Emilia's meaning is this— This recital, the inn(x:ent 
enthusiasm of which, I well know, comes in like the spurious offspring, the faint 
resemblance, of the passion I formerly felt for Flavina, is intended to prove, that 
the love between maid and maid may be stronger than that between persons of 
different sexes." Weber explains : "This rehearsal of our affections (which 
every innocent soul well knows comes in like the mere bastard, the faint shadow 
of the true import, the real extent of our natural affections) has this end, or pur- 
pose, to prove that the love between two virgins may be," &c. Dr Nicholson 
notes that " If I understand Weber's interpretation aright, that the love of two 
innocents is the rehearsal of 'the real nature of our natural affections,* then 
Emilia is made by calling it Importmenfs bastard to contradict her own conclu- 
sion that the true love of maid and maid exceeds the love of the sexes. Hence 
Mason's explanation is right, and this is further shown by the word old, which 
both refers to passed affection, and expresses (as often) the strength of that im- 
portment. See Todd, Nares, etc. s. v. Old." Lamb first introduced the read- 
ing every innocent for fury-innocent. The mistake is obvious, f for e, * every * 
being spelt (as commonly) *eury.* Seward compares M. N, D., III. ii., and Mr 
Skeat The Lover^s Progress, II. i., for the general sense of the passage. Mr 
Skeat frees old Importment's character from all imputations, by changing the line 
to ** [Comes in with this importment] has this end." 

82/92. sex dividual] Seward and Sympson's correction ; the O. Edd. sex in* 
dividual (Qo individuall), Dr C. M. Ingleby informs me that this misprint also 
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occurs in Sir E. Brydges* ed. of Milton, P. Z. xii. 8$ ; " no individual being **^- 
in 1st ed. ; "dividual being " in Todd's and Masson's edd. 

96/109. / am not against your faith. Yet I continue mine] Sidney Walker 
queries : 

/am not[ 

Against your /ait A, yet / continue mine. 

Scenes 

Misprinted Scene VL in ed. 175a 

" The phraseology of this short scene is like Shakspeare's, being brief and 
energetic, and in one or two instances passing into quibbles." — Spalding, Letter^ 
p. 36. "... the mark of Shakspere's hand too strongly to be mistaken."-* 
Hickson, p. 37*. 

13/15. what are those f\ There is no stage direction here, as the 'warning* 
at L 68 (margin) of the preceding scene was sufficient. Dyce wrongly heads the 
scene : ** Dead bodies lying on the ground; among them Palamon and Arcite." 
The Kinsmen, as the old direction shows, are borne in on " hearses." 

18/20. smear'd with prey] See Critical Notes (and Preface to Qo reprint for 
complete list of the variations between the two copies of the quarto collated by 
me). Dyce notes " smear'd. So the folio of 1679 (Qy. if rightly ?) — ^The quarto 
has ' succard.' " Mr Skeat was not aware of the reading of the Daniel Qo when 
he noted (p. 91) that Dyce was wrong, as Dyce was similarly ignorant of the 
Other reading. Smear is regularly used by Sh. in this sense : cf. Cor., I. vi. 69. 

22/25. We ^ leave] *' It is just questionable whether We leave be not a misprint 
for believe, as in II. iv. 19/28." — Dr Ingleby. We ^ leave (believe), says the herald 
doubtfully ; "*Tis right, those, those," exclaims Theseus. 

31/36. convent] Summon. Meas., V. 158; H.%., V. i. 52; Cor,, II. iL 58. 
Schmidt. 

32/37. niggard] a verb. v. Abbott, Sh, Gr, Introd.; cf. Sonn, I. 12. 

40/45—9] On this "cataloguing of circumstances altogether peculiar to 
Shakspere,*' see Hickson, p. 32*, and the quotations from Hamlet and TroU. 
The passage appeared to Monck Mason to be " a strange nonsensical bombastical 
rhapsody, incapable of explanation." 

Since I have knoume frights, fury, friends, beheastes^ 
Laves, provocations, teal, a mistris TashCf 
Desire of liberty, afeavour, madnes. 
Hath set a marke which nature could not reach too 
Without some imposition, sicknes in will, ^v.] Qo. 
Theseus* meaning is plain enough ; the only difficulty is, how far should we im- 
prove on that meaning by altering the old punctuation or even the old read- 
ing. Dyce, inter alia, itaAs fighf s fury, suggested (to his authority. Heath, who 
read : fights, fury,) probably by the feet that a battle had just been * struck * (the 
technical phrase). Theseus directs that the prisoners shall be removed from all 
sights that might be suggestive of their captivity and so hinder their recovery, 
since he knows that, among other causes, "desire of liberty" hath sometinies 
produced a degree of mental apathy or delirium (" set a marice " of " sickness in 
h 9 
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will or wrestling strength in reason "y which (" nature could not reach to,") could 
only be combated by practising some deception. Compare what the Doctor says 
of the daughter's "wrestling strength in reason" (in her case produced by 
'* Love's provocations ") : " It is a falsehood she is in, which is with falsehoods to 
be combated" IV. iii. 81/87. I only admit the following changes : friends^ behests, 
Lov/s provocations t . . mistris' taski ; and enclose the words "Which nature 
could not reach to without some imposition" in a parenthesis, to indicate 
that they refer to the first order: "Bear them hence," &c. Alternatives 
.are enumerated, each separately governing Hath. {Imposition might else 
mean penalty, equivalent surrender, quittance ; viz. — sickness in will, or wrestling 
strength in reason = mental apathy, or delirium.) fright = " violent fear, 
terror;" xeal=. "intense and eager interest or endeavour" (Schmidt). If this 
arrangement makes sense, it has the old text to authorise it, but my prede- 
cessors have not been satisfied with the old text, and still less with one another's 
amendments. 

All the Edd. from Seward read mistress^ task; all (except Edd. 1 778, who 
follow Qp), friends' behests, Lov^s provocations. Seward proposed * ^T hath set,* 
which all Edd., except Knight and Skeat, adopt. Seward also transix>sed the 
lines, inserting Sickness . . . reason, after madness, and EMd. 1778 accept this 
derangement. Heath i^ro^pos^ fights, fury, friends* behests, and Have for Hath. 
Dyce added two original changes to those he adopted from Seward, viz., fights 
fury, and Zfcal \in\ a mistress* task. If we agree to disregard the old text, Mr 
Skeat's readings and interpretation seem the most probable : — 

Since I have known fight's fury, friends' behests. 

Love's provocations, zeal [in] a mistress* task 

Desire of liberty a fever, madness 

Hath set a mark, &c. 
Mr Skeat understands that before Hath, and explains : "For I have known the 
fury of fight, the requisitions of friends, the provocations of love, the zeal em- 
ployed in executing a mistress' task, or the desire of liberty, — to be (or, to amount 
to) a fever or a madness, which has proposed an aim (or endeavours) which the 
man's natural strength could not attain to, without at least some forcing, or some 
fainting of the will, or some severe struggle in the mind. . . . Imposition 
means demand or requirement, in an excessive degree." 

Scene 5. 

" The last scene of this act is of a lyrical cast, and comprised in a few lament- 
ations spoken by the widowed queens over the corpses of their dead lords." — 
Spalding, Letter, p. 36. "The internal evidence in the fifth scene, which is a 
dirge, is not so strong ; it is the only scene throughout the entire play with regard to 
which we entertain doubt; but we incline to the belief that it is by Shakspere." 
— Hickson, p. 37*. It is only out of deference to the authority of these critics 
that I have inclined to the same belief ; at the same time, the evidence seems to 
me to point rather the other way. The final couplet is (I think) not to be con- 
sidered as evidence, being probably not original. The epithet "quick-eyed," a 
favourite one with Fletcher, does not occur once in Shakspere (v. Schmidt, p. 
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1435) ; an^ t^e whole tatu of the song seems to me Fletcherian. 

ii/io. housholds grave i^ Qo hous hold's grave : ^ F2 graver [om. :], ed. 1 71 1 
graves. " Mr Dyce wrongly ascribes the last reading to Seward instead of Ton- 
son," 171 1 (Mr Skeat). " Each king," as Knight discovered, *' had one grave." 

15/16. TTiis world's a city] I have to thank my friend, the Rev. A. S. Palmer, 
for the following interesting parallels to these well-known lines. We have not 
been able to ascertain the dates of any of these epitaphs, but they appear sufficiently 
ancient to have been lenders, not borrowers. 

In Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland^ by Rev. Charles 
Rogers, Lond. 1871*2, these epitaphs are given (Vol. II. pp. 363 and 370) :— 

Elginshire. 
Parish of Abemethy, 

" On gravestones in the churchyard are these rhymes : — 
[Two Epitaphs.] 

The world's a city 

Full of streets. 

And death's a market 

That every one meets ; 

But if life were a thing 

That money could buy. 

The poor could not live 

And the rich would ne'er die." 
[No date or other detail.] 

Parish of Elgin. 

** From the area of the cathedral and the surrounding churchyard we have the 
following rhymes :— 

• • • • • 

This world is a city 
Full of streets; 
Death is the mercat 
That all men meets. 
If lyfe were a thing 
That money could buy 
The poor could not live 
And the rich would not die. 
[No date or other detail.] 

Southey, Commonplace Books (Vol. IV. p. 48), gives the following version, an 
epitaph at Worpleton : 

Life is a city full of crooked streets, 

And Death the Marketplace where all men meets. 

If life were a merchandize which men could buy. 

The rich would purchase it, and only the poor would die." 
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With the idea we may also compare Massinger, speaking of *' that difHcuh les- 
son, how to learn to die," — 

" All studies else are but as circular lines, 
And death the centre where they must all meet.** 

0/d Law, V. i. 
In Ancunt Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England (ed. J. H. 
Dixon, Percy Soc., 1846, re-edited 1857, by R. Bell), is printed a curious old 
poem entitled The Messenger of Mortality, or Life and Death contrasted in a Dia- 
icgue betivixt Death and a Lady, the last four lines of which are an expanded and 
corrupted version of the passage in question. The * moral * of the Dialogue, 
with this quatrain appended as a tag, is as follows : — 

Thus may we see the high and mighty fall. 

For cruel Death shows no respect at all 

To any one of high or low degree, 

Great men submit to Death as well as we. 

Though they are gay, their life is but a span — 

A lump of clay — so vile a creature's man. 

Then happy those whom Christ has made his care, 

Who die in the Lord, and ever blessed are. 

The grave's the market-place where all men meet, 

Both rich and poor, as well as small and great. 

If life were merchandize that gold could buy, 

The rich would live, the poor alone would die." 
It is probably owing to the popularity of this traditional poem, which seems to 
have been widely current, that the concluding lines, with slight differences of 
form, are so frequently found in country church-yanls inscribed on the tombstones 
of the peasantry. They are not, however, contained in the broadside with which 
Mr Bell collated the version printed in the above volume. {A. S, Palffter.) 

ACT II. 

We have now reached the most doubtful and most disputed part of our play, 
the underplot. On this subject the reader is referred to Spalding's Letter, in 
which it is maintained that the underplot ** is clearly the work of a different artist 
from many of the leading parts of the drama ; " and to Hickson's examination 
and refutation of this view, JV. S. S. Trans., pp. 38-9*. 

It must be tolerably plain to any reader that certain parts of this underplot 
are by a different hand from other parts ; and that hand, Hickson asserts, 
Shakspere's. Note that the two scenes do not fit together exactly ; in the prose 
scene the kinsmen are referred to as if in conversation, but in the verse dialogue 
which ensues they are made to begin with mutual salutations. Hickson notes 
another inconsistency, p. 38*. So, too, all their lamentations about Thebes, II. 
ii., are not very akin to their resolution, ** Let us leave Thebs," etc., in I. ii. The 
parallels to this act from the Knightes Tale are : Sc. ii. cf. 11. 172—360, 417—475 ; 
Sc. iii. cf. 11. 361—416, 476—558 (this passage especially deserves comparison, 
and on) ; Sc. v. cf. 11. 559—592. 
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Weber, Dyce, and Skeat print this first scene as part of the long second 
scene, but the Qo distinguishes them ; they overlap in point of time, the author- 
ship is different, and the juncture is confusing (v. M S. S, Tr., 1874, pt. II., p. 

455)- 

I. dfpart] part. v. Nares. ** Followed by imiA =r to resign, give up." 
Schmidt. 

5. better fyn'd] Cf. Cleveland, Works, p. 93: "But though he came alone, 
yet well lin'd it seems, with 133/. &/." 

30. agreise\Qpgreifi. F2, ed. 1 7 II, 1778, Weber, Knight ('41), ^fri^/^ Seward 
and Sympson ** both read and conjecture Gree " (Seward's note), but as Qo in 
their text. Edd. 1778 think grief *'is a stiff expression," but, nevertheless, 
"think it, both in expression and sentiment, every way superior to the proposed 
restoration " greise I Knight (1867) reads grice^ Dyce grise, and quotes Lydgate, 
WarresofTroy (B. i. sig. E I verso, ed. 1555) :— 

" She gan anone hy greces to asende 
Of a Touret in to an hye pynacle," 
and refers to Twelfth Night, III. i. 135 ; Ttmon, IV. iii. 16 ; Othello, I. iii. 200 
(Grim, Schmidt). See Nares, s. v. Grice, and Mr Skeat's note here. Greise 
seems to have been the usual word for ascending platforms on a stage : e. g. Ben 
Jonson, Part of the Kin^s Entertainment . . " the daughters of the Genius, and 
six in number ; who in a spreading ascent, upon several grices, help to beautify 
both the sides." Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Gray's Inn (p. 343, ed. 
Shepherd), — " This rock was in the undermost part craggy, and full of hollow 
places, in whose concaves were contrived two winding pair of stairs, by whose 
greeces the persons above might make their descents, and all the way be seen." 

49. And so did they. "] As the sense appears defective to Seward, he would 
strike out these words, but (horrible consequence I) "the Measure would be lost." 
See Coleridge, Table Talk, p. 212, ed. 1852. 

58. Lord, the difference of men] Lear, IV. ii. 26 (Skeat) 

Scene 2. 

" On the whole, however, this scene, if it be Fletcher's, (of which I have no 
doubt, ) is among the very finest he ever wrote ; and there are many passages in 
which, while he preserves his own distinctive marks, he has gathered no small 
portion of the flame and inspiration of his immortal friend and assistant." — Spald- 
ing, Letter, p. 37. 

21/24. never wore] Mr Skeat compares wor'st. III. vi. 93. 

24/27. like lightning] A favourite image of Fletcher's. Cf. III. vi. 81/108 ; 
Loyal Subject^ IV. v. ; Lover's Progress, I. ii., etc. 

37/4a The fair-eyd maids] Prospective lamentations, curses, rejoicings, of 
the same kind as in the passage in the text, are at once the commonest and most 
striking of Fletcher's many peculiarities. E. g. in this play alone, cf. II. vL 15 ; 
III. vi. 187/228, 246/297 ; IV. i. 72/94 ; ii. 4 ; and, amongst others, passages in 
I he following scenes: Monsieur Thomas, II. v.; j4 Wife for a Month, V. iii. ; 
Thierry and Theodoret, IV. i. ; A King and No King, IV. ii. ; The Mad Lover, 
III. iv. ; The Lover's Progress, III, iv. ; Custom of the Country, I. i. ; V. iv. ; 
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7^ Mauts Tragedy, II. i. (Some of these may be better compared with other 
of the passages in oar play than with this one.) 

46/50. our Tkeban hounds] Perhaps a reminiscence of Edwardes' play of 
Palamon and ArciU (see Introduction), or of Theseus' hounds in M. N. D, 

SOfSA- a Parthian qutver,] There is a somewhat similar allusion in ValtH' 
Hnian^ I. i. : "quivers for the Parthians." Nash, Summtr^s Last Will^ &c. 
(Hazlitt's Dodsley, viii. 19): "As the Parthians fight flying away," &c. ; cf. 
(Skeat) Cymb. I. vi. 20. 

54/58* lastly'] Seward, ed. 1778 (and Dr C. M. Ingleby) read lauly ; perhaps 
a necessary change, as Palamon is lamenting the privation of "all valiant uses" 
and consequent inertness ; though I do not feel confident enough to admit the 
amendment. Where the old text makes some sort of sense we are bound to 
respect it. O. Edd. and the rest, lastly^ meaning " that which is worst of all." — 
Mason. The line hardly wants a syllable, and gently (which Mr Skeat quotes 
as a parallel instance of this metrical defect) is a trisyrable : For when the west 
wind courts her gently, II. ii. 138/164 (see note here). The same objection holds 
of ^.3, IV. iv. 428 : shortly. There is no parallel in V. i. 103 : stings more than 
nettles, if the text were rightly arranged (as Dyce, '67, '76, has it) by placing / of 
the next line at the end of 1. 103, and so making them both metrical. 

58/63. mere] absolute. Mr Skeat compares Woman Hater, III. ii. : — 
"Yet do I see 
Thro' this confiisedness, some little comfort" 

64/70. hvynn^d] Qo twyn^d. The old spelling for (Seward, ed. 1778 reading) 
tunnn^d. F2, ed. 171 1, Weber, Dyce, Skeat, read twined, and Weber compares 
Lover's Progress, III. iii. : "two hearts that have been twined together" 
(where F2 reads tivin^d, i. e. twinn'd). See note, I. i. 179/199. And cf. 
Cofiol.y IV. iv. 17. 

75/82. Thepoyson of pure spirits] C(. Custom of the Country, IV. iii. 

79/87. an endles mtne] Philaster (III. L) says of Arethusa : " Is she not all a 
lasting mine of joy." 

91/98. Crave] O. Edd. Dyce, Knight C67), and Skeat : Grave, i. e. Bury, 
•* entomb " (Skeat). Crave •=, require. The whole speech is only an expansion 
of the first two lines. The fact that Sh. uses grave = bury does not strengthen 
an emend, of Fletcher's text very much. 

1 19/132. Narcissus] Cf. IV. ii. 32. Knight's Tale, 1. 1084 : " Ne Narcisus the 
fa3rr of yore agon." Faithful Shepherdess, II. i., the plant is mentioned, as "for 
swellings best." 

1 36/162-9. A rose, &c.] There is a striking parallel to this intensely Fletcher- 
ian passage in The Loyal Subject (acted in 1618 : Ward), IV. iii. : — 
" Here, ladies, here (you were not made for cloisters), 
Here is the sphere you move in ; here shine nobly. 
And, by your powerful influence, command all I — 
What a sweet modesty dwells round about 'em, [Aside. 

And like a nipping mom, pulls in their blossoms / " 
Cf. too. The Mad Lover, IV. i. 

138/164. gently] " Dr Farmer (Appendix to Shakespeare, 1773) quotes this 
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speech, and with Seward (line 2) reads gmtUy for gently, I mention this minute- 
ness of the doctor, because (line 5) he substitutes charity for chastity^ and (line 6) 
shuts for locks. The quotation is made in support of a proposal, by 'an 
eminent critic,' to alter the word shakis to shuts^ in the following passage in 
Cymbeline : 

* like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from growing.* 
I dare say, the doctor did not intentionally violate the poet's text ; but think 
each of the errors very remarkable." — J. N., ed. 1778 (here quoted from reprint, 
181 1 ). Theobald proposed to insert Beattties after courts her, but Seward points 
out ihzXgentily is trisyllabic. Edd. 1778 prefer Theobald's variation, " but neither 
is necessary ; " v. n. supra, 1. 54/58. 

159/192 — 207.] This form of short-lined (Box-and-Cox-like) dialogue is very 
common in Fletcher's writings. See Mr Fleay's paper and the discussion of it 
(in N, S. S. Trans. y pt. I. 1874) for a good account of the Fletcherian metres. 

163/201 — 4] Cf. Knightcs Talc, 294 seqq. It is worth noting that Shakspere 
shows his early acquaintance with this sophism of Arcite's, in the sonnet in 
L. L. Lost (given also with a few verbal changes in Pass. Pilgr. iii.), IV. iii. 
64-7:— 

** A woman I forswore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Thy grace being gained cures all disgrace in me." 
The passage forms a suggestive link between L, L. Lost, M. N. D., and 
Chaucer's Theseus. ** In transferring his story from Chaucer, the poet has here 
been guilty of an oversight. The old poet fixes a character of positive guilt on 
Arcite's prosecution of his passion, by relating a previous agreement between the 
two cousins, by which either, engaging in any adventure whether of love or war, 
had an express right to the co*operation of the other. Hence Arcite's interference 
with his cousin's claim becomes with Chaucer a direct infringement of a knightly 
compact ; while in the drama no deeper blame attaches to it than as a violation 
of the more fragile rules imposed by the generous spirit of friendship." — 
Spalding, Letter, p. 40. Seward has also noted this disagreement, II. ii. 
243/298. 

1 79/220. ] * * Arrange and write, 

' I say again, 
love her ; and, in loving her, maintain,' &c.'* 

Sidney Walker. 

188/232. Am not I liable &c.] On this " mere flash in the pan," see Hickson, 
p.48r 

243/298.] And if she be not heavenly] Seward praises this speech, and con- 
tinues : " Our Authors have improved upon Chaucer, in making Palamon and 
Arcite such very distinct Characters ; but Arcite, who is not crown 'd with Success, 
becom&s by this means the more amiable, and has the Reader's Wishes in his 
Favour. This is a Fault that Chaucer particularly guards against," etc. It may 
be remarked, apropos of this, that no one can read the Shakspere part of the 
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play by itself without feding throughout that Palamon is the central figure and 
true hero of the piece ; but reading the Fletcher scenes, on the contrary, our sym- 
pathies are involuntarily turned away from Palamon and towards Arcite. This 
fiict illustrates Mr Spedding's observations on the want of congruity as a whole 
in the kindred play /fenry VI I L ** The strongest sympathies which have been 
wakened in us run opposite to the course of the action." — J^, S. S. Trans,, 
1874, pt. I. App. p. 3«. 

268/330. peiiing] paltry. M./or M, IL il 112 ; Af, N. /?., II. i. 91 ; ^.2, 
L 60; Trail., IV. v. 267 ; Ltar, II. iiL 18 (Schmidt). 

Sceru 3. 

Of course, by Fletcher. " Neither this scene, nor the following, in which 
the jailor's daughter meditates on the perfections of Palamon, . . . have anything 
in them worthy of particular notice." — Spalding, p. 41. 

•* In my pai>er on Fletcher, I have shown that Fletcher never wrote prose in 
any of his plays."— Rev. F. G. Fleay, N. S. S, Trans., pt. I. 1874, App. p. 
62*. I follow Dyce's arrangement, in the hope that these lines may appear 
metrical : certainly not a few seem to me prose, 

16. a tongue will tame tempests'] Cf. Fhilaster, IV. ii., where the king exclaims 
(of himself) : — 

*«.... 'Tis the king 

Will have it so ; whose breath can still the winds, 
Uncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea. 
And stop the clouds of heaven. Speak, can it not ? 
Dim. No." 
The two passages are about equally bombastic. 

32/33. Clap her aboard] A common expression in Fletcher : e. g. The Pil- 
grim, IV. iii. ; Scornful Lady, III. il ("Clap her aboard, and stow her"). 
Chapman, Widou^s Tears, I. L : " by this you had bore up with the lady, and 
clapped her aboard," etc., and cf. sp. 48 of same scene. 

34/35. feskue] ** A wire, stick, or straw, chiefly used for pointing to the let- 
ters, in teaching children to read." — Nares. See Weber's note, and c£ Dr 
Ingleby's Centurie of Prayse, p. 152. 

41. keep toucA] The origin of this phrase is not very clear. Dyce (quoting 
from Johnson's ZTk-/.) explains toucA as "exact performance of agreement" Nates : 
"to be faithful, to be exact to an appointment." Cf. III. iiu 53/72; Lovers 
Pilgrimaffs, III. ii., ; Rule a Wife, IV. iv. Some one has suggested that the idea 
is connected with * touchstone * (as in Edw. 3, III. iii. : " your intended force must 
bide the touch," p. 43, Tauchnitz Ed.) ; but touch in the sense of keeping a pro 
mise, Dr Nicholson tells me, probably came from the custom of shaking hands on 
a bargain or agreement Cf. the O.E. word handfast. 

45/4& and she must see the duke] Cf. The Bloody Brother, II. ii. : - 
" I must deliver 
A bevy of young lasses, that must look on 
This night's solemnity, and see the two dukes. 
Or I shall lose my credit." 
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48/51. ourtown^ , , . Aa, doys, heigh fir the weaversl The resemblance be- 
tween these countrymen and the nide mechanicals of M. N, D, is more apparent 
than real ; v. n. III. ▼. 12/9. With the speeches here, c€ Ralph's May-day 
address : 

** With bells on legs, and napkins clean, unto your shoulders tied. 
With scar& and garters as you please, and ' Hey for our town ' cried." 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
With the preceding line, cf. same play, Induction. In the Moral Play of Wyt 
and Science, by John Redford (v. Warton, on Tusser), Idellnes says : 
" But yet to take my leve of my deere, lo ! 
With a skyp or twajme, heere lo I and heer lo ! 
And heere againe I " (Ed. Halliwell, Sh, Soc., p. 3a) 
" Weavers supposed to be good singers and particularly given to singing psalms 
(being most of them Calvinists and refugees from the Netherlands) " : Tvodfth 
N,t IL iii. 61 ; i //.4, II. iv. 147 (Schmidt). Perhaps we have here a remin- 
iscence of the well-voiced Nick Bottom. 

75/89. This is an offered, &c] " From Tume quod optanti, &c." [Virg. y£n, 
ix. 6.] Sid. Walker (q. Dyce). 

78/82. Swifter then nei/r Jlew.'\ "Many irregularities maybe explained by 
the desire of emphasis which suggests repetition, even where re{>etition, as in the 
case of a negative, neutralizes the original phrase " (Abbott, Sh, Gr,, ^ 406) ; and 
the sentence here may be explained somewhat similarly : — I could have run 
swifter than the wind, had it flown never so swiftly. I change never to nevr. 
Perhaps suggested by Virg. /En. vii. 808-9. Ct Peele*s Polyhymnia, vi. 

Scene ^, 

Fletcher's : matter and metre. Wrongly headed Scene 2, and the following. 
Scene 3, in ed. 1750. 

2. affect] ** feel desire towards." — Dryden, Globe ed. glossary. 

14. young handsome] These adjectives may be found together in any of 
Fletcher's pkys. Cf. infra, IV. ii. 3, Epil. 6. 

31. Thus much For law] O. Ekid. arrange the lines so, and rightly ; T^us 
much forming one of Fletchers heavy monosyllabic double-endings ; the follow- 
ing line can also be sufficiently eked out, if properly pronounced, kindred almost 
trisyllabic, and followed by a pause. Edd. 1778 and subseq. edd. place Ihus 
much at beginning of line For law, etc., thereby spoiling a line, and an important 
metrical peculiarity, and giving us instead an ordinary double ending line. 
Seward ("very licentiously,** Weber) reads: 

For L/no or Kindred : I will do it, ay 

And this night : and to Morrow he shall love me, 

Edd. 1778 punctuate : And this night, or tomorrow : he shall hve met Mr Skeat 
omits all points from the line ; Qo places a [,] after ni^. Perhaps or tomorrow 
may mean ere morning f 

Scenes, 

Fletcher's. 

4. . . . can allow] -=. approve, praise ; cf. Chapman, Shadow of Night (p. 6, b. 
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ed. Shepherd). Webster, IVesttvard Ho, III. iv.:— " I have acquainted Wafer 
and Honeysuckle with it, and they allow my wit for it extremely." v. 
Schmidt, s.v. 

14. what proves you] sc, to be a gentleman. (Cf. Webster, Vitt. Cor, p. 1 1, 
ed. Dyce, 1866 : " My father proved himself a gentleman.") Arcite answers, a 
little of all noble professions, — sportsman, horseman, soldier. He is disguised as 
a countrjrman ('* a pore laborer," Chaucer), and therefore rather confidently enu- 
merates his professions (not necessarily his possessions, as Hippolyta under- 
stands him : " if he say true," she sajrs ; v. Schmidt, s.v. quality). Sire is to be 
pronounced as a disyllabic; cf. Tennyson, Fatima, 3rd staxizsL, Jlre ; and in/ra, 
V. i. Stjlres, Qo. grooves. Fa ed. 171 1, Weber, Dyce, Skeai, proves. Seward, 
Edd. 1778, Knight, prove. Dr J. K. Ingram proposes the reading profess for 
prooves, comparing Arcite's answer ("A little of all noble qualities ") with : — 
"because my selfe have scene his demeanor no lesse civill than he exelent in th€ 
qualitie he professes." Chettle, Kind- Harts Dreame, p. 2 (q. Ingleby, Centurit 
of Prayse, p. 3). [Cf infra, IIL i. 56.] But v. Rich, 3, IV. ui. 69 ; Tw. N., HI. 
iv. 416—420; and Ward's En^. Dram. JJt., I. 275. 

30/43. travel] labour, or, referring to 1. 25/36, journey. 

50/64. do observance] Chaucer's word, Knighfs T., 642. C£ M. N. />., I. i. 
167 ; IV. L 129, 130 (Schmidt wrongly, 137). Mr Skeat has also noted these 
parallels. Edd. 1778 refer to Bourne's Popular Antiq., ed. Brand, 1777, p. 255 ; 
and Mr Skeat to Brand, ed. Ellis, I. 179. 

Scene 6. 

Unmistakeably Fletcher's. Spalding thinks the sceneiy of the wood ** prettily 
described." 

I. divells rore] Probably we have here a relic of the old Mysteries, Cf. Rich* 
3, IV. iv., " fiends roar, saints pray ;" Hen,^, IV. iv., " this roaring devil i* th' 
old play ;" Monsieur Thomas, II. iL, "though the devil roar.'* 

15.] See n. II. il 37/4a 

32. necessaries] pronounced nessaries, as in yid, Cas,, II. L.178, ** our pur- 
pose necessary and not envious." Cf princess for princesses, Temp,, I. ii. 173 ; A. 
y. L,, ii. 175 (but V. Schmidt). See Abbott, Sh, Gr., § 468, etc. ; and for a full 
discussion of Sh.'s pronunciation, Mr A. J. Ellis's great contribution to phonetic 
science. Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. The internal sources of information on Sh.'s pronunciation (viz. puns, 
metre, and rhyme), are particularly considered, pp. 917 — 996. 

33. patch of ground] Dr C. M. Ingleby's correction of the reading of all 
former editions, path; cf Hml,, IV. iv. i8w Dr Ingleby also compares the Lin- 
colnshire term spoon, "being a path into a cornfield ending in a round space," or 
patch. 

35. whiHfhOi] Ct IV, T., IV. iv. 629. 
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ACT III. 
Scene I. 

Spalding (p. 41) and Hickson (pp. 40—42) are agreed in assigning this Scene 
to Shakspere, and in praising it very highly. 

Chaucer originals : Sc. i. cf. 11. 593—76$ ; Sc. iii. cf. 11. 758-9 ; Sc. vi. cf. 11. 
766—1022. 

2. iaruf] All Edd. /and, except Skeat, who reads iaund, from Dyce's sugges- 
tion. Dyce has laund in his glossary (though land in his text), and Spalding, 
quoting the passage, laund. Heath conj. stand. The word may have been sug- 
gested by the Knightes Tale, 1. 833 : ** And to the launde he rydeth him fill right ; " 
but it was common at the time Shakspere wrote (see Nares, Schmidt, s.v., and 
Hales' Longer English Poems, p. 219), and is now familiar to us mider the form 
lawn, 

6. gold buttons'] Cf. Hamlet, I. iiL 40. ** Bouter, v. a, to put, set, push. O.Fr. 
boter, from M. H. G. d^n. — Der. dout (verbal subst., proj)erly that part of 
a body which pushes or touches first), bouture (a cutting, the piece one puts into 
the ground), douton (that which pushes out, makes knobs on plants ; thence by 
analogy, pieces of wood or metal shaped like buds),** etc — Brachet, £tym. Diet. 
tr. Kitchen. 

7. knacks] Cf. Af. M D,, I. L 34 ; Shr., IV. iii. 67; Wint., IV. iv. 360^ 
439 (Schmidt). Chapman, Ceesar and Pompey, II. i. 20 : — "as if good clothes 
were knacks to know a knave." '* He sent me a very rich present of {>erfiimes, 
skins, gloves, and purses embroidered, with other nacks of the same kind.*' — 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, p. 192, ed. 1829. Cf. Peele, Arraignement of 
Paris, IV. i. 2, and Hazlitt's Dodsley, I. 349. 

9.] Mr Skeat well compares Spenser, Protkal,, 73—82. 

13. ckop] ''exchange, make an exchange." — Skeat 

cold] chaste, as fi-eq. in Sh. (v. Schmidt) ; e. g. Temp,, IV. 66. 

36/37. the voydest] Sympson first *• cleared up " this ** difficult Passage (which 
had long puzzled us all three)." — Seward. O. Edd. voydes {voids, ed. 171 1). 

44/45. Cosin . . . Cosener.] This was a common pun ; e. g. Mons. Thomas, 
I. iii. : ** Cousin, Cozen thyself no more ;" Rich,'^, IV. iv. : "Cousins indeed, 
and by their uncle cozened Of comfort." See Trench, Eng. Past and Present, 
8th ed. p. 305. 

68/73] Cf. Mcb,, V. vil I. 

72/79. cold gyves] i. e., as Dr C. M. Ingleby has pointed out, iron bonds. Cf. 
Cynib., V. iv. 28 : " cancel these cold \)on^s " (not in Schmidt). Cf. 11. v. 10. 

89/98. dares] either the plural in s (v. Abbott, Sh, Gr., § 333), or any, so. 
one^ with the reply, nonez=.no one. F2 dare, and so Edd. 

90/99. so noble bear a guilty busines f] i. e. Dares any one who shews himself 
so noble be capable of aught base ? None, save Arcite, could be so ; and there- 
fore in proportion to the height of his generosity is the depth of his baseness. 
Dyce (1867, 1876) reads baseness. Mr Skeat changes m^le to noUy, and does not 
notice Dyce's change. All other Edd. as here, from Qo. 
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97/108. £nt^ your musiie] Qo Musuke, "Is not musick an old form of 
musiff" Ingleby. Nares quotes from Greene's Thi€ves falling out {mus/), and 
from Vm. and Adon, {musets) ; explaining: ^* Muse, Musd or Musit, s. The 
opening in a fence or thicket through which a hare, or other beast of sport, is ac- 
customed to pass. Mustty French." See Mr Skeat's note (which corrects Nares' 
French, Musgt, to mussetU and musse. — Cotgrave). Aiken, 754^ National Sports 
of Great Britain (fol. p. 1 8, ed. 1 821), translates ** by the same meuses " " par les 
m6mes sentiers.*' He says of the hare : " This animal is extremely attached to 
the place of her birth, and will make her form, or resting-place, as near to it as 
possible ; and to this she will constantly return, by the same meuses or paths, even 
after having been chased from it, to the nearest possible risk of life." The some- 
what similar mistake A for / occurs again, IV. L 106, where Qo has wreake for 
wreathe, \ 

104/116. my stomach not] "i. e. ^my stomach were not,** — S. Walker. 

1 1 2/127. I've a good title,] O. Edd. /f, Seward, Edd. 1778, Knight, Dycc, 
Skeat, rve. Weber, /have. 

Scene 2, 

Spalding assigns this scene to Fletcher, noting that the jailor's daughter now 
first "begins to shew symptoms of unsettled reason. There is some pathos in 
several parts of her soliloquy, but little vigour in the expression, or novelty in 
the thoughts." — Letter, p. 43. Hickson ascribes this censure of Spalding's to the 
fact that **he assumed the whole of the underplot to be by one writer." As 
the evidence of the " stopt-Iine " test is slightly against this scene being by 
Shakspere, I add a few of Hickson's remarks. (Mr Fumivall, in his table, 
M S. S. Tr., p. 65*, gives the " stopt-line " proportions of this scene, viz., 38 
verse-lines, 9 unstopt, giving a proportion of i to 4*22. I make 12 unstopt lines 
in the scene, viz., 11. i, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17 (?), 23, 27, 35, 36. This 
would give the proportion i to 3*16,) "It is to this scene," Mr Hickson 
observes, "that we referred by anticipation, as giving an instance of Shak- 
spere's judgment. It can hardly be said to explain any necessary circum- 
stance of the play ; and so many scenes in which this character appears alone, 
are rather injurious to the action : but it supplies the due gradation between a 
mind diseased and madness ; and in connection with another scene at which we 
shall shortly arrive, it displays a dq)th of insight into the psychological character 
of this state only excelled by Shakspere himself, in JCing Lear, Let our readers 

observe in particular . . pi, 5, 7, 8, 14, 15, 29 — 32] . . . ^the unselfish anxiety of 

the jailor's daughter for Palamon's safety, and her subsequent terror at her own 
disordered senses. The introduction of the popular notion [v. Carpenter's 
Mental Physiol,, p. 88, 3rd ed.] that wild beasts have ' a sense to know a man 
unarm'd ' is quite a Shaksperian illustration ; and we do not know an instance 
of finer drawing than this of her imagination painting, as absolute reality, the 
subject of her first fear. From this conviction (of Palamon's death) we come 
naturally to the concluding lines, beyond which the next step f> madness." See 
the whole passage, pp. 42*, 43*. 

I. the brake] Theobald, Weber, Knight, Dyce, Skeat, Brake, Qo Beake, F2, 
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ed. 171 1, Beak, Sympson prop. Brook, Seward (from association of the idea Beak) 
first proposed to read Hawk I sent is goney but, with Edd. 1 778, printed beck ; and 
Hickson quotes the line M'ith beck. Qo reading seems most likely a misprint for 
Brake (or Breakc,) as may partly be inferred from comparing III. i. 82/90 (* haw- 
thorn house '), 1. 97/108, and stage direction in same scene, 1. 30 ; III. vi. direction, 
and 1. 1 11/ 144, etc.; cf. 1. 28, brine, Qo reading bitie, D'Avenant (R[eed], in ed. 
1778, informs us) reads beacA, Beck seemed to Nares ** an excellent and undoubted 
emendation, because the jailor's daughter had appointed Palamon to wait for her 
at a cedar * fast by a brook ' " (q. Dyce). Chaucer, K, 71, 1. 659 : " This Pala- 
moun Was in a busche." In confirmation of beck from Becike might be noted that 
reck is spelt wreake a few lines down. 

21. all*s ckar^d] ** That is, * My task is done then.* Chare is frequently used 
for task work.** — Weber. See a very interesting note on this word in Mr Skeat's 
edition 

2$. mop\f] Nares explains mope-eyed as short-sighted. So in ffaml.. III. iv. 
81, mope means **to act blindly." Temp,, V. 240; 11.$, III. vii. 143 (v. 
Schmidt, who explains differently). Hence, To be m^^^o/ signifies metaphorically, 
to be dazed, bewildered, as in The Humorous Lieut., IV. vi. :<- 
**Sare, I Uke it, 
He is bewitched, or mop'd, or his brains melted ; " 
and Queen of Corinth, II. iii. : — 

" How am I tranced, and moped ! ** 
Mr Skeat says : " perhaps for death we should read deaths," 

26—8.] Qo daies. Sipt some water, I have, Sympson conjectured \ept some 
water, which Monck Mason has "no doubt is right;" but Seward filled up 
** both verses with what seems perfectly natural for her to say : — 
* Food took I none these two days, only sipt 
Some Water, two Nights I've not clos'd mine eyes,* " etc 
Dyce says " that some words have dropt out is quite evident," and reads : ottce 
indeed I sipped &c Mr Skeat adopts this, placing the words (which Dyce has 
omitted doing) between brackets ; but cf. IV. iii. 4 (an evidence of unity in 
the authorship of these two scenes). Weber re-arranges the lines : Food, etc. ; / 
have not, etc. ; Scoweredoff, etc. ; Let not, etc. ; Or stab, etc. ; Oh, state, etc. Edd. 
1778 and Knight follow the old text It is possible that some words have 
dropped out ; guessing can avail little in such a case. 

29.] The enumeration of deaths should be noticed, and their connection with 
insanity. C£ I. I 155, IV. iii 29/31, Tanp,, III. iii.,— 

" I have made you mad ; 
And even with such-like valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. " • 

31. state of naturi,\ C£ Lear, I. iv. 290 (Skeat) ; Macb,, I. iii. 140. 

Scene I, 

Thb is one of those scenes, by the introduction of which Fletcher succeeded 
in spoiling a good play. " In most respects the scene is not very characteristic 
[ ? ] of either writer, but leans towards Fletcher ; and one argument for him might 
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be drawn from an interchange of sarcasms between the kinsmen, in which they 
retort on each other former amorous adventures : such a dialogue is quite like 
Fletcher's men of gaiety ; and needless degradation of his principal characters is 
a fault of which Shakspeare is not guilty. '* — Spalding, LetUr^ p. 43 ; v. Hick- 
son, p. 44. 

4. Heris no T%eseus\ S. Walker proposed to complete the line by making 
Palamon exclaim : No^ Nor none so honest, Arciie, ** * Theseus ' is Shakespeare's 
pronunciation, not Fletcher's (see Mid, N. D.)\ besides, the sentence seems to 
require * No '" (q. Dyce). 

6/9. beastly] like a beast, adv., cf. T. of .S., IV. ii. 34 ; 2 ^.4, II. i. 16 ; 
Ant., I. V. 50 ; Cymb., V. iil 27, and adj. Cymb,, III. iiL 40. Ct M, IV., V. v. 
10 ; Tim,, IV. iii. 329 (Schmidt). 

42/55 — 61.] Spalding quotes these lines as ** one strikingly animated burst of 
jealous suspicion and impatience." 

Scene 4. 

" The fourth scene introduces the jailor's daughter again ; she is now mad. 
She fancies she sees a ship, and there is some affectation of nautical language, 
(why, Heaven only knows) ; and the rest is mere incoherent nonsense. Now, 
though this last, indeed, may be the frequent birth of madness (or rather, so seem- 
ing, in default of being able to follow the infinitely fine associating links), it can 
have no place in poetry, which, whatever it may be, is certainly not a literal 
transcript of common things in their common aspects. In a subsequent scene 
we shall find the speeches given to this character full of meaning ; the present 
bears every mark of the hand of Fletcher." — Hickson, p. 44*. 

2. a£^iets] Here, Spangles. Cotgrave explains Agtiillette, Esguillette, as A point, 
Nares has a good note on the word, and quotes from Dodsley's Old Plays, III. 
194 (the passage is also given in a note to Coleridge's Table Talk, April 5th, 1833, 
p. 223, ed. 1852, firom the Spanish Tragedy, IV, See Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. V. 

p. 115):- 

** And yonder pale-faced Hecate there, the moon. 

Doth give consent to that is done in darkness ; 

And all those stars that gaze upon her face 

Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train." 
Dyce gives an example from Faerie Queene, II. iii. 26 ; and notes on the word : 
aglets — ** were worn," says Sir F. Madden, " by both sexes ; by the men chiefly 
as tags to their laces or points {aiguillettes), which were made either square or 
pointed, plain or in the form of acorns, or with small heads cut at the end, or 
topped with a diamond or ruby. . . . They were worn also by ladies, as pend- 
ants or ornaments in their head-dress. . . . Junius is therefore evidently mistaken 
in explaining aglet by spangle, into which error Archdeacon Nares has also partly 
fallen." Note on Priz/y Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, p. 205 : but (Dyce 
says) Coles gives both "An Aglet (tag of a point), ^ramentum ligulte,** and 
" An Aglet (a little plate of metal), Bractea, Bracteola,** [C£ Handful of Plea- 
sant ddiies, 1584 (Park, Heliconia, II. 25) : 

"Thy garters fringed with gold, 
And silver aglets hanging by. 
Which made thee blithe for to beholde/' &c 
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C£ T,c/SArfw, I. ii. 79, "aglet-baby" — i. e. 9, point device. See also Park, L 
c p. 102, n.] 

9. Spoom ker\ Qo Vpon her; F2, ed. 171 1, Knight (early cd.), Upon her, 
Seward and Sympson, Ed. 1778, Up with her ^fore: Theobald proposed to read 
spoon^ which Weber, Dyce (who hesitates), and Knight (1867) adopt, spelling it 
spoom, Spoom is found in The Double Marriage^ II. L : " we'll spoom before 
her." Cf. Dryden, Hind and Panther^ III. 96 : 

" When virtue spooms before a prosperous gale, 
My heaving wishes help to ful the sail." 
Spoom her before the wind is the same as saying : Let her spoom, etc. Still, the 
reading is very uncertain, and Mr Skeat places a different word in his text : Run 
her. The misprint in the old text, Mr Skeat rightly refers to ** the repetition of 
the Up of the next line ; and the most likely word is one which shall be a short 
monosyllable, ending with n. Nearly all the modem editions read Spoom her, 
from a conjecture of Weber's [from Theobald's], founded on the fact that spoom 
occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's Double Marriage, Act II. sc. i. ; but the 
word spoom, in that passage, is an intransitive verb, meaning to sail steadily, and 
is a mere variation, apparently, of spume (foam), as if the sense were to throw up 
foam." Mr Skeat also quotes Nares' opinion against the reading Spoom, 

10. course] " The courses meant in this place are two of the three lowest and 
largest sails of a ship, which are so called, because, as largest, they contribute 
most to give her way through the water, and consequently enable her to feel her 
helm, and steer her course better, than when they are not set or spread to the 
wind." Holt, q. Dyce. tahe, i. e. tach; the usual spelling in O. Edd. C£ 
Prol. 26. 

14. Careche] Trading vessels often alluded to by B. and F. ; e. g. The Cox- 
comb, I. iii. : ** like Carracks, only strength and stowage " (v. Nares). 

Song] Mr Skeat notes that this song resembles st. 19 of the Nutbrown Maid, 
R[eed], in ed. 1778, gives D'Avenant's alteration : — 

** For straight my green gown into breeches I'll make, 
And my lung yellow locks much shorter I'll take. 

Sing down a-down, &c. 
Then I'll cut me a switch, and on that ride about, 
And wander and wander till I find him out. 
With a heigh down, &c" 
Sir William's change from the line *' He s' buy me a white cut, forth for to 
ride," is curious. Cut, Dyce explains as '*a familiar term for a common horse 
(either from its being docked or gelded)," &c. Dyce retains the old reading He 
's buy me, instead of Weber's Hi II buy me. He 's being a contracted form of He 
shall. See Dr Abbott's Sh, Gr,, j 461, " shall \s abbreviated into 'se and 's in Lear, 
iv. 6, 246; R, and y,, i. 3, 9. In the first of these cases it is a provincialism, 
in the second a colloquialism. A similar abbreviation 'I *st ' for ' I will,' 
' thou 'st' for ' thou wilt,' ' thou shalt,' &c., seems to have been common in the 
early Lancashire dialect (Gill, quoted by Mr Ellis)," &c Mr Skeat {MS,) has 
suggested the slight change in the position of the apostrophe ; He x* ; the old 
Editions print He *s, as *th for th\ etc. 

25. nightingale] I only remark on this, {>erhaps the commonest allusion in our 
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poetry, that Fletcher's references to the story are generally of a burlesque cast : 
e. g. Lover's Progress^ III. ii. : 

'* If I had but a pottle of sack, like a sharp prickle, 
To knock my nose against when I am nodding 
I should sing like a nightingale." 
The Nut Valour^ V. l : 

" Set a sharp jest 
AgaiiLst my breast, 
Then how my lungs do tickle ! 
As nightingales 
And things in cambric rails, 
Sing best against a prickle." 
For the story oiPhilometu (given in The Legende of Good fVimten), the translation 
from " Dan Nasoes verse " was made by George Gascoigne, 1576, and has been 
reprinted by Mr Arber. Cf. Pass. PUgr,, xxi. 380; Faithful Shepherdess^ V. iii. ; 
Giles Fletcher's Chrises Vktorie (pp. 219, 257, ed. Grosart) ; etc, etc 

Scene ^, 

The scene is headed '' Scsena 6 " in Qo, « Scaena Sexta," F2. 
This scene is, in Hickson's opinion, " not only imitation, but the -imitation of 
a young and inexperienced writer " (p. 57*) ; and Spalding criticises Gerrold as 
''a personage who has the pedantry of Shakspere's Holofemes, without one 
solitary spark of his humour." Perhaps this is a little too hard on the ''high- 
fantastical " pedant 

BaviafC\ Qo, F2, Baum, Bavian, Babion (B. J., Cynthui s Revds^ I. i.), or 
Babian, a man dressed up as a baboon. The word Bavian is derived from the 
Dutch ; cf. Swed. haivian. See Douce (whom Weber quotes), Nares, Dyce, and 
Skeat, for some remarks on this character, and Douce and Ritson (Robin Hood 
Ballads, Notes and Illustrations) for some account of the Morris-dance. There is 
"a mockmask of baboons, attired like fruitastical travellers, in Neapolitan suits and 
great rafis, all horsed with asses," etc, in Chapman's Masqueof the Middle Temple 
and Lincoln^ s Inn (p. 342, ed Shepherd). 

I sqq.] Compare these opening lines with The Spanish Curate^ III. iL : — 
'* I have taught these twenty years, 
Preach'd spoonmeat to ye, that a child might swallow, 
Yet ye are blockheads still." 
8/6. most coarse freese capacities^ This seems to mean mental grossness, and is 
a simple metaphor irom frie%e^<S. " russet yeas and honest kersey noes," Z. Z. 
Z., V. ii. 413 (Skeat). Freeu had another signification— which may be alluded 
to here— as in Cleveland's description of a wedding-party (Works, p. 258, ed. 
1742:— 

" When at the last they had fetched their Freeze, 
And mired their Stomacks quite up to the Knees 
In Claret for and Good Cheer," etc 
? Freeze'^ Friesland Beer. Cf. "a frolic up-se-freese," Nash, Summer^s last 
mUt &c (HazUtt, Dodsley's O. P., viii. 58, refers to Popular AnHfuities of 
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Gr€a/ Britain^ tjL ii. p. 259.) 65»-J^ "= drunk ; half-seas-over, ▼. Hazlitt, xiv. 
471. 

8/6. Jane judgenuHU] Dyce, Skeat. O. Edd/iw; Seward (suggested hays^ 
but) followed by Edd. 1778 (and approved by Narcs, s. v. sUave-sUk\ read sleavef 
i. e. floss-silk ; Knight, jape, Dyce*s emendation is certainly right, and jam 
[^Jean) was **a stuff well known in England long before the present play 
was written: 'Fustian called Jean,* &c. The Rates of the Custonte- house, &c. 
1582,. sig. C2." javel (v. Cotgrave) or ravd (« confused, Cleveland) would 
be preferable to Seward's change, had we not Dyce's correction. 

12/9. Here the Duke comes, etc.] If Fletcher borrowed this scene from Shak- 
spere, the author of the Masque of the Inner Temple and Grays Inn has given us 
an outline of what must have been a precisely similar exhibition. Compare the 
whole scene careftilly with the following description : — ** The second Anti-masque 
rush in, dance their measure, and as rudely depart ; consisting of a Pedant, May 
Lord, May Lcuiy ; Servingman, Chambermaid ; a Country Clown, or Shepherd, 
Country Wench ; an Host, Hostess ; a He-Baboon, She- Baboon ; a He- Fool, She- 
Fool, ushering them in, Alt these persons, apparelled to the life. Men issuing out of 
one side of the boscage, and the Women from the other. The music was extremely 
Vfdl'fitted, having such a spirit of country jollity, as can hardly be imagined; 
but the perpetual laughter and applause vtas above the music, ^ etc. (Works 
of ^. and F, ed. Darley (Weber's text), p. 688, vol. II.) 

21/15. trace and turn, boys] ** Which is followed by the trace and tract of an 
excellent juggler, that can juggle with every joint about him from head to heel." — 
Ben Jonson, Pan*s Anniversary, ** Now for the honour of our town, boys, trace 
sweetly. " — Fletcher, Women Pleased, IV. i. (see the scene), tract, sb. is used in the. . 
modem sense of trace by Spenser, F, Q., VI. xiL 22 : '* Him follow*d by the 
tract of his outragious spotle ; " and as the verb, II. vi 39. 

Mr Skeat explains trace, " follow out your proper track : " but the word seems 
to have been regularly used of dances : 

'* And light- foot Nymphes, can chace the lingring Night 
With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden traces." 

Spenser, Shep. Cat,, June, L 28. 
where E. K. glosses : " Heydeguies, A country daunce or rownd. The conceipt 
is, that the Graces and Nymphes doe daunce unto the Muses and Pan his 
musicke all night by Moonelight. To signiBe the pleasauntnesse of the soyle." 
cf. '* He hops without the ring, 
Yet daunceth on the trace, 
When some come after, soft and faire 
A heavie hobling pace." 

Handful of Pleasant Delites, 1 584. 
(p. 60, Park) and Park {Heliconia, II. loi) is perhaps right in querying " if an 
allusion to hopscotch?" See The Four P, P, (Hazlitt's Dodsley, I. 360) : 
•* Here were a hopper to hop for the ring ! &c ... To hop so, that ye shall hop 
without it " (= outside it). But these terms were also used of the Morris and 
Hobbyhorse dancing (as possibly in the lines quoted from Park), perhaps from 
training, ' ringing,' a horse ; v. Hazl. Dodsley, viL 281. Cf. Nash, Summer^s 
h 10 
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Last IVill (Hazl. Dodsley, viii. 25) ; ** You, friend with the hobby-horse, go not 
too fast . . . Ver. So, so, so ; trot the ring twice over, and away." And see 77u 
Four Elemmts^ Dodsley, i. 47 (cf. ib. vii. 318) : "Foltewall : I will lead a 
trace. ... So merrily let us dance ey, so merrily, &c." Note the exclamation 
"ey ;*' cf. Hazl. D. vii. 421. Strutt {Sports and Pastimes, ed. Hone, 1831, p. 
225) says that ** Hopping matches for prizes were occasionally made in the 
sixteenth century," and quotes from Heywood"s Proverbs^ 1566, 
** Where wooers hoppe in and out, long time may bring, 
Him that hoppeth best at last to have the ring— 
— I hoppyng without for a ringe of a rushc," 
and from the Four P.*s, ubi supra. ** Hence it appears a ring was usually the 
prize, and given to him who could hop best, and could continue to do so the 
longest." An inference, surely, founded on a misunderstanding of the passages ? 

2S/24. siuim with your bodies.'] Cf. ** carry your bodies in the swimming 
fashion," Chipman, The Bally II. (p. 494, ed. Shepherd). 

29/26. deliverly\ ** nimbly, actively, " Dyce. 

39. all the /a/ s t^th* fire\ Many of these "curious comparisons, borrowed from 
the pond and kitchen" {Lov^^s Progress^ II. ii,), are still to be found in various 
parts of the kingdom ; this one has survived amongst others. Cf. B. Jonson, 
Lov/s fy^lcome {at IVelbdck). 

41. tuashed a tilel laterem lavare, vXivBovQ irXvvuv. 

43. hilding] Used of both sexes, though probably it was orig. a dimin. of 
hindf man-servant. See Nares, and to the examples he quotes of its application 
to woman, add : The Pilgrim, I. ii., **If*the proud hilding Would yield but to 
my will, and know her duty." 

49/50. An Eele and a woman a learned Poet J^yj,] Who was the learned 
poet ? I can find no classical quotation at all like this, except the proverbial 
phrase in Plant. Pseud. 2, 4, 56 : "anguilla est, elabitur." " Anguillam cauda 
tenes" is given in Bohn's Diet. Class. Quotations ; neither of these expressions, 
being, however, applied to women. Cf. Pope, Dunciad, I. 280, ** Holds the 
eel of Science by the tail." Fletcher has the proverb again in The Scornful Lady^ 

II. i., ** I will end with the wise man, and say, ' He that holds a woman has an 
eel by the tail.' " Valeniinian, I. i., **and if all fail, This is the first quick eel 
that saved her tail." The Chances, III. iii., "an eel's tail." The Prophetess^ 

III. ii., "hold her fast, she will slip through your fingers like an eel else." 

In the Paradise 0/ Dainty Devices, p. 62 (ed. 1 810, Brydgcs* Brit. Bibliog.) : 
"held the Eele by the tail " (speaking of a fickle " sainct "). Hazlitt's Dodsley, 
vii. 355 : "whosoever hath her, hath but a wet eel by the tail." Mr Skeat 
has kindly added two more references (in reply to a query in N. and Q.) : — 
" Ray (Proverbs) has itir ohpaq r^v iyxiKvv fx**C {^^ reference). * As trusty as 
is a quick eel by the tail.'— Hazlitt's Old Plays, iii. 288." I agree with Mr 
Skeat, that the " learned poet " is probably a fiction : (but ? Rabelais might have 
suggested the idea). 

53. a fire ill take her] O. Edd. Jire ill {'* is unmeaning," Skeat. Hence this 
note.) Plainly the right reading (v. Nares, s. v. Ferril ; Halliwell, Arch. Diet., 
I* 357 » or Fieldmg, Joseph Andrr^vs, c. xviii.), as this passage needs no comment 
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to show : — "a tobacco-shope and a bawdy-house are coincident ; for a smoak is 
not without a fyer." Ges/a Grayorum (in Nicholls' Progresses of Q. £ii.\, vol. 
II. p. 68). take= infect. Seward hoped he restored the original in reading : A 
ftril take her, Edd. 1778 ask : **May we not understand hy fire illy a mighty 
illy a severe punishment ?** Weber suspects we should transpose : an illfire, but 
retains the old reading, as do Edd. 1778, Knight, and Dyce. Mr Skeat adopts a 
suggestion of Dyce's, and reads : A wildfire take htr^ explaining wildfire as 
equivalent to Greek fire. But even wildfire had a two-fold sense : (a) Greek fire^ 
which sense it bears when used with sucli a word as burn^ etc., as in Philastery 
II. iv., and in Calisto and Melibaa (referred to by Mr Skeat); (b) when used 
with such a word as take^ i. e. infect (v. Schniidt\ wildfire means rash^ as in the 
Mad Ijruer, V. iii. (q. Dyce) and Rule a Wife, III. v., "a wildfire take her." 
** Fire also g'ves the denominations to divers diseases, as Fire, St Anthonys** 
Rees* Cych/xediay art. Fire, The exclamition is very old : ** A wilde fyr upor.\ 
thair bodyes falle." Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 252. This is scarcely a parallel, 
from Faust : " Die Feuerpein Euch ins Gebein I " 

58/60. frampall] "peevish, fro ward," Dyce. nfttle, 1 mettle. 

60/62.] George alow. Edd. ** lit low down ; possibly referring to the appear- 
ance of a ship on the horizon," Skeat. (The sense is not very clear ; was there 
ever a ship called the George Aloef aloe is spelt alawe in the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, p. 59 !) Most probably alow is merely an exclamation, as in Zrtzr, III, 
iv. 80 (Booth's repr. Fi, p. 787) : — 

" Pillicock sat on Pillicock hill, alow : alow, loo, loo," 
where Camb. Edd. Halloo. Cf. 1. 64, *' Well hail'd." 

74/76. March hare] Cf. ** I came from a world of mad women, Mad as March 
hares."— r>if Wildgoose Chase, IV. iii. 

80/84. tell ten] **It was a trial of idiotcy to make the person count his 
fingers."— Weber, 

84/87. y are a tinker] Cf. IV. i. 133 : ** Are not you a tailour?" and note 
the exclamation **Buz,"l. 84. Cf. Hamlet, II. ii. 412. We are reminded of 
Hamlet's "you are a fishmonger," by these lines ; with the difference (noticed by 
Ilickson, p. 48*) that ** the retort to Polonius is full of meaning." 

87/91. Quipassa] an unexplained line. v. Skeat's n. Strutt separates these 
accompaniments, giving the bells to the Morris as commonly danced, the bones to 
the Morisco dance properly so called. A questionable distinction. (Sports, 
&c., ed. Hone, p. 223.) 

88/92. a peace] R[eed], in ed. 1778, proposes '^appease, L e. be ^uiet or 
silent." Mason: a place. Weber suspects "the original was a pace, i.e. a 
dance " . , to a peace may simply mean, to be quiet (Skeat) ; or persuade her to a 
peace is Gerrold's grandiloquent mode of saying, persuade her to ally herself with 
us, to join in our dance. Somewhat similarly the Duke says of Malvolio, ** Pursue 
him, and entreat him to a peace " ( Twelfth Night, V. i. ) = pacify him. 

89/93. ^^ ^Z*^] O. Edd., Dyce, Seward, ed. 1778, Weber, Atque. Mr 
Skeat substitutes En for et, but reads ignis with the Edd. "Strictly, Ovid 
has * Jamque opus,* and *ignes,'' not ignis ; Metamorph. xv. 871." — Skeat Dyce^ 
last 2 eddy has also given the reference to Ovid. 
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101/ 108. all haile] ** I know not whether it is necessary to observe, that there 
is a play on hail^ as in Love's Labour^ s Losty v. 2, — 

* All hail, sweet madam, and fair time of day ! 
Prin. Fair, in all hail, is foul, as I conceive.* 
Dekker, OU Fortunatus, Old English Drama^ 1831, p. 34, — 

^ AfuUlocia. Br6ther, all liail. Shadmv, There's a rattling salutation.'" — Sid- 
ney Walker. 

Cf. also, Th£ Faithful Friends, III. ii.,— 

** Pergamus. All hail ! 

Learchus. He begins to storm already." 
Cleveland, IVorks, p. 380 : A zealous Discourse between the Person of the Parish, 
and Tabitha : 

** Hail Sister to your snowy Breast 
The Word permitteth us to jeast," &c. 

114/121. Afdchine] The pronunciation {a long) in Co. Wicklowat the present 
day. Probably Gerrold's "machine" and "frame" mean simply the arranged 
dance and address. 

125/132. penner] However Gerrold may have derived the word, he surely 
meant thing penned ; not "a case for holding pens," as the Edd. from Weber 
explain it ? 

126/133.] v. n. 1. 12/9 of this scene. 

129/136. welcomes to their cost] With Mr Skeat, I have left this passage as it 
stands in O. Edd., objections to the grajnmar seeming hypercritical, and to a 
student of Dr Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, almost absurd. Sidney Walker 
reads welcome to his cost, and two lines on, Informs. Cf. IV. iii. 90, for the use of 
their ; but traveller may be a plural, as soldier so often is in B, and A 

132/139. beast-eating] ** Why the beast-eating clown? I should read beef-eat- 
' ing." (Monck Mason.) V>ihy beef eating 1 , 

138/145. Intrate filij\ Edd. 1778 rightly place Ger. before this speech; in 
preceding Edd. it is given to Pir., though the marginal instruction in Qo shows 
that Gerrold was the speaker. 

157/166. dord)sets\ ** The testes of a deer."— Dyce. This word, not found in 
Shakspere, is often used by Fletcher ; e. g. Thierry and Theod., II. ii. ; Philasttr, 
IV. iL ; Elder Brother, V. i. ; Coxcomb, II. iiL ; and by Ben Jonson, SadSheph.^ 
I. ii. ; Gipsies Metamorphosed, etc. v. Nares, s.v. 

Scene 6. 

'* The scene is a spirited and excellent one ; but its tone is Fletcher s, not 
Shakspeare*s." — Spalding, letter, p. 44. Hickson praises the scene slightly. 

30/34. Like meeting of two tides] See Spalding, Z<rf//r, p. 16, for some judicious 
observations on the vagueness and lack of precision in Fletcher's ideas. Spald- 
ing lays particular stress on '* the want of distinctness in grasping images, and the 
inability to see fully either their picturesque or their poetical relations ; " and il- 
lustrates the remark by quoting this passage, and 11. 82/108 — 112, ** When I saw 
you charge first," etc. v, n. II. ii. 24/27. 
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58/73. ^rand-juan/] Nares does not give any satisfactory explanation of this 
word, but Dyce quotes from Meyrick's Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 164, ed. 1842. Describing a suit of armour at Goodrich Court, he says 
that ** It has, over the breast, for the purpose of justing, what was called ^t grand- 
garde, which is screwed on by three nuts, and protects the left side, the edge of 
the breast, and the left shoulder. " 

98/128. If there be A place prepared^ Perhaps suggested by Chaucer's lines, 
Knig/ifs Tale, 1951-2 :— 

"His spiryt chaunged was, and wente ther, 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher." 
106/137.] Seward proposes to give 11. 103/ 134-6, to Palamon, 1. 106/137 to 
Arcite : "once more farewell, my cosen." His reasons are not worth quoting; 
subseq. edd. ; "cannot see any need of change" (Edd. 1778), 

110/143. honour s sake and safety, "] O. Edd. sake, and safely presently, Seward, 
etc., safety, except Edd. 1778, who reject the emendation : it " being merely con- 
jectural, and not necessary** —2i precaution they might have exercised in several 
other cases with greater propriety. 

131/167. Have at thy life] ** Have at your life then ! " Lover's Progress, II. 
iii. The usual exclamation of warning. 

134/170-2.] Cf. Chaucer, AT, T,, IL 848—857. 

145/183. Against thy owne] Dyce, thy, Qo this owne, [Notej/ mistaken 
for is, Cf. note I. i. 213/237. F2 this oran. Ed. 171 1, etc. (except Dyce thy, 
and Skeat thine own), this knozan, " Look to thine own well, Arcite ! " occurs a 
few lines above, and perhaps is the right reading here : but thy own seems more 
rhythmical, and' is borne out by the misprint. 

190/232. ktllj O. Edd., Dyce, Skeat, kill, Sewlrd, etc., kills, Mr Skeat 
points out the tendency to make the verb " agree with the »ftjr<fj/ substantive, the 
ear deciding against the requirements of logic ; " a common irregularity in old 
authors. 

201/246. These are strange conjurings] Cf. Little F, L^nvyer, IV. v. : — • 
Lam, "Dinant, as thou art noble — 
Ana, As thou art valiant, Clermont — 
Lam, As ever 1 

Appeared lovely 
Ana, As you ever hope 

For what I would give gladly— 
Clere, Pretty conjurations ! " 
Shakspere has a skit at these conjurations in Hamlet, V. ii. 38 — ^43, although in 
CorioL, I. vi., 22^ speech, this mode of address is used. 
227/277.] Cf. Maid's Tragedy, II. i.,— 

"Thou hast ta'en an oath, 
But such a rash one, that to keep it were 
"Worse than to swear it." 
236/287. /j//Qo,]F2. Ed. 1711, etc., rcad/ii7, DrC. M. Ingleby confirms 
me in thinking lYizXfall is the right reading here. He writes : — Compare 1. 272 : 
Ld it not fall agen. Sir, These are remarkable instances of the use of this intran- 
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sitive verb as a synonym oifaiL Shakspere affords us only two certain examples 
of this : — 

** Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 

lilzy fall to match you with her country forms 

And happily repent.*' — Otlullo^ III. iii. 237. 
Here fall is not happen [Schmidt, wrongly, begitty get info], hut /at'l. 

" Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do /all." {pall. Folio.) 

Hamlrt^ V. ii. 9. 
Here pall is nonsense ; and fall, the reading of the quartos, makes sense. Fall, of 
course, is the oppKssite of succeed. Now, our word for this isfail. Cf. 

** London you say is safely looked into ; 
Alas ! poor rebels there your aid must fall." 

Sir John Oldcastle, 
There is also one example in The Lottdon Prodigal, and two in Isaiah, namely, 
xxxi. 3, and Ivii. in two verses. 

240/290. name, opinion l"] O. 'EAA. name ; opinion. "Seward and Sympson 
propose different amendments, but inform us that Theobald, in a marginal note, 
proposed to read. My name's opinion, which is much in the style of our authors, 
and I have no doubt is the true reading." (Monck Mason.) Weber also suspects 
that this is the right reading, and is followed by Knight, Dyce, and Skeat. 
But opinion is emphatic, and is used here (as again by Fletcher) in the sense of 
notoriefj', disrepute. Cf. Thierry and Theodoreiy II. ii. : 

** But wisdom, Sir, and weight of what is on me, 

( ) tells me directly. 

Beside my person, my fair reputation. 

If I thrust into crowds, and seek occasions. 

Suffers opinion.** 
Elsewhere it usually means simply, reputation ; e. g. Island Princess, III. iii.. 
Lover's Progress, IV. iv. Ford, Broken Heart, III. i, v. Schmidt (p. 811, b.) : — 
" Peculiar passage: that he might stick t/ie smallest opinion on my least misuse^ 
0th., IV. il 109 ( = ill opinion)." 

242/293. proyne'\ Qo proyne, F2, ed. iji 1, proyn. Later cdd. prune, Dycc 
and Skeat, proin. The word was certainly pronounced as here spelt. According 
to Nares (s.v. Proin) it was ** very little used in the age of Elizabeth, but common 
before that time." I think I have met it not unfrequently, though I can only 
recall a few instances, viz. B. Jonson's Discourse with Cupid, "where I sit and 
proyne my wings "; Milton, Comus, 1. 378 ; Gascoigne's Complaint of Philomene, 
•' proine her plumes " (p. 98, Arber) ; Bacon's Essay Of Studies, " For Natarall 
Abilities, are like Naturall Plants, that need Proyning by Study." (p. 204, ed. 
Wright.) 

246/297. Attd all the longing maids that ever laved] Sidney Walker says : 
"Both sound (the Fletcherian rhythm especially) and sense require *that ever 
lov'd them. * " I do not feel at all sure that any addition is proper or necessary. 
Dyce (later edd.) follows Walker's conj. Mr Skeat has the old reading. See 
note on II. ii. 37/40. 
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270/324. Make death a devil] **This is obscure. It seems to mean — I will 

turn death into a horrible monster : cf. Tro, and Cress., 111. ii. 74." (Skeat.) May 

it not simply mean : * though you should make death as formidable as a devil * ? 

282/339 — 342.] Fletcher here, clumsily enough, indicates the distinguishing 

characteristics of the Kinsmen. 

292/349. three] Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 993, — 
** And this day fyfty wykes, fer ne neer, 
Everich of you shall bryng an hundred knightes." 

ACT IV. 

Chaucer originals to this act are :— sc. ii. : 11. 1236— 1350. The descriptions 
of the Knights deserve close comparison. 

Scene I. 

A certain resemblance between the descriptive passages in this scene and the 
Queen's picture of Ophelia's death, has been the chief agent in misleading critics 
to suppose that the Jailor's Daughter is a copy of Ophelia. No view, Hickson 
points out, can be more erroneous, for '*not only the circumstances, but the 
springs of action, are di.Terent from those of Ophelia ; and we beg to assure such 
as may not have examined the question for themselves, that the language and 
sentiments are still more unlike. But the description in this scene has a certain 
resemblance to the circumstances of the death of Ophelia, and was probably 
written with that scene in view. It has no reference whatever to the character of 
the jailor's daughter, and it is the only circumstance in the whole play common 
to her and to Ophelia." (Hickson, p. 43*. See the entire passage.) 

The following, from Weber's preface, illustrates the diversity of critical 
opinion : — ** The Jailor's Daughter, which is our authors' own addition to 
Chaucer's Tale, has been long admired as an extremely well-wrought copy of 
Ophelia." (Vol. xiii. p. 3.) Here is the other extreme : — " a wretched inter- 
polation in the story, and a fantastic copy of Ophelia." (Hazlitt, £liz. Lit,, p. 
125, ed. 1870.) 

25/30. Ever bring good neios] Cf. Wit at Set'eral Weapons, IV. i. : — 
*' Thou never brought'st good news i' thy life yet ; 
And that's an ill quality." 

41/54. innocent] ''In the northern parts of this kingdom," says R[eed] in 
ed. 1778, *' the common appellation of an ideot is an intiocent to this day." Is 
the term peculiar to the northern part nowadays ? It is commonly so used in 
Ireland. 

45/59. not right] i. e. not sane, not in her right mind. The expression is still 
heard in Ireland in this sense, and is also used of a person supposed to be con- 
nected with supernatural agents of evil. 

60/80. To his own skill,] See Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 228. i. e. ** to its own skill 
in catching fish " (Skeat) ; or ? skill = care : to take care of itself. 

71/93. Seavy] "A lovely bevy of faire Ladies," Spenser, F, Q., II. ix. 34. 
**This bevie of Ladies bright," Sh. Kal. April, 1. 118, on which E, K. glosses : 
**Bevie, a beavie of ladies, is spoken figuratively for a company, or troupe : the 
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tenne is taken of Larkes. For they say a Bevie of Larkes, even as a Covey of 
Partridge, or an eye of Pheasaunts." (Globe ed. p. 457.) 

80/102. IVillow] This song, often alluded to, is found in various forms; 
one version by John Heywood is given amongst the additional poems in Mr Hal- 
liwell's ed. of The Moral Play of Wii and Science^ p. 86, ed. Sh, Sac. 184S. See 
the Commentators on Othello^ IV. iii. 

90/112. posies.\ Fletcher is full of allusions to these mottoes, e. %. Knight of B, 
P., V. iii. ; Loyal Subject, II. ii. (** the jewel's set within.") ; PUgrim, I. ii. (•• Be 
constant, jfeiir, still?" *Tis the posy here, and here without, "Be good.'^; id, 
IV. i. (*• Prick me, and heal mei") ; Woman Hater, IV. i. ("poesies for chim- 
neys.") ; Pule a Wife, IV. i. (**a blind posy in 't, * Love and a mill-horse should 
go round together.* "). Eastward Hoe, IV. i. (Shepherd's Chapman, p. 474, 
•* thou and thy acts become the posies for hospitals "). See a note on the word 
in IlaJes' Longer En^ish Poems, p. 207. Mr Skeat refers to Chambers' Book 
of Days, I. 221. Rings made of rushes are alluded to again in The Faithful She^ 
herdtss, I. iii,, "Or gather rushes, to make many a ring For thy long fingers." 
For some interesting facts about old rings, see Fairholt's RambUs of an Archao^ 
logist. 

91 /i 13. loose\ i. e. lose. Mr Skeat is the only editor who has noticed this. 
Commonly so spelt in books of the period, and through this play, passim ; e. g. 
Prol. 1. 5, etc. 

106/132. Th^ Broome] Sometimes spelt Brome (as Rome used to be pro- 
nounced Roome; v. Ellis's Pronunciation, p. 925). Weber gives this song fruin 
Wager's The Longer Thou Uvest, The More Fool Thou Art ; it is also found in 
Captain Cox^ p. cxxvii, ed. Furnivall : — 

" Moros. BRome, brome, on hill. 
The gentle Brome on hill hill : 
Brome, Brome on Hiue hill. 
The gentle Brome on Hiue hill. 
The brome standes on Hiue hilla." 
Dyce (vol. viii., p. 182, ed. 1876) refers to Chappell's Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, &c., vol. ii. p. 459, sec. ed. 

107/133. Bonny Robin] Ophelia sings, " For bonny sweet Robin is all my 
joy," Hml., IV. v. 187. See Dyce's footnote (last two edd,), vol. viii. p. 184. 

107/134. tailour t] v. n. III. v. 84/87 ; cf. 1, 1 18/152. 

1 10/137. rarely] or rearly, as the word is also spdt, i. e. early, Grose, 
Glossary (ed. 1839) : ** Rear (corruptly pronounced Rare), early, soon. Meat 
under-roasted, boiled, or broiled, is said to be rear, or rare, from being 
taken too soon off the fire. See Raid and Rathe. Kent." Mr Skeat has 
an interesting note on the word. O. Edd., Skeat, mrdy. Sympson conj. rearly, 
" i. e. betimes in the morning ; " but as he quoted no authority for this, Seward, 
followed by Edd. 1778, read : early. Mason, Weber, Knight, Dyce, adopt 
Sympson's reading. " Sympson had the authority of Gay, who, uses rear, in 
his Shepherd's Week, as a provincial word for early." Weber. 

1 1 2/14 1. Fair, s-weet] Dyce (viii. 182, last two edd.) says this is found 
among Certaine Sonets at end of Sidney's Arcadia, p. 474, ed. 1598 : 
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** O Faire, o sweet, when I do looke on thee. 
In whom all ioyes so well agree," etc. 
1 19/152— 5] Cf. /fm/., II. ii. 182—7. 

139/180. SAip.] Fletcher has a lot of sea-talk on the course and management 
of a ship in TA< Laycd Subject ^ III. ii. 

148/196. A faire wood] A wood is mentioned, 1. 140/184, but is there not a 
pun intended here — zmW meaning mad, as in M, N. />., II. ii. — a fair wood =: a 
mad beauty ? 

Seem 2. 

"Fletcher's masterpiece."— Hickson, "In the soliloquy of the lady, while 
the poetical spirit is well preserved, the alternations of feeling are given with an 
abru])tness and a want of insight into the nicer shades of association, which re- 
semble the extravagant stage effects of the King and No King, infinitely more 
than the delicate yet piercing glance with which Shakspeare looks into the human 
breast in the Othello; the language, too, is smoother and less powerful than 
Shakspeare's, and one or two classical allusions are a little too correct and 
studied for him." — Spalding, Letter^ p. 46. 

16. Set Jove afire 7tntk] O. Edd. Set Lave afire with, Sympson, (i) suggested 
Set Jove afire with, but thinking it still not sense, proposed, (2) 
" Jai'e such another wanton Ganimede 
Set Love afire with." 
Seward omits with, and reads : Set Jove afire ; making afire a trisyllable, and 
Knight adopts this reading. Seward also proposes to retain the old reading, and 
insert he after Ganimede; but prefers the former change, Edd. 1778, etc., 
adopt Sympson*s change (i). Mason's explanation (which, strange to say, Dyce 
and Skeat accept as the right one) is : "Just such another {sc, smile) wanton Gani- 
mede Set Jove," etc., smile being "understood from the preceding * smiling*" 
(Dyce). How any one can have read these lines attentively, without seeing that 
the noun b " eye," passes all comprehension. Emilia first mentions his face, and 
dwells reflectively on it ; then his eye, of " fiery sparkle and quick sweetness," 
where " Love himself sets smiling" — O rare eye ! 

" Just such another [eye] wanton Ganimede 
Set Jove afire with, and enforced the god 
Snatch up the goodly boy," etc. 
Then—hzymg done justice to this particular feature, Emilia next describes his 
brow — 

" What a brow. 
Of what a spacious majesty he carries," — 
and in comes another classical parallel — o{ brow, as the former of ^^— to balance 
the Ganimede bit :— 

" Arch'd like the great-ey'd Juno's, but far sweeter 
Smoother than Pelops' shoulder." 
For the position of with, compare 11. 85/95 — 7, infra .^— 
" on his thigh a sword 
Hung by a curious baldrick, when he frowns 
To seal his will with." 
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See Hickson, p. 44*, on the ''elaborate imitation" of Shakspere in this speech. 
21. Pehps* shouider\ A very common allusion ; e. g. Faithful Shepherdess ^ II. 
ii., etc. 

27. eye as heavy] Cf. " How dull and heavily he looks upon me," Prophetess, 
I. ii. 

28. As if he had lost his mofher] Edd. 1778 (h/d) note : ** This seems directly 
opposite to the sense intended, the effeminacy of Palamottf compared with Arcite, 
Perhaps we should read, As fC had Not lost his mother, i. e. the mother in his 
mind." ** This note is worth preserving for its curious and quaint absurdity." — 
Weber. (A good argument for a B. and F. Variorum /) 

39.] In the Lover*s Process, I. ii., a rich *'heir," Madam Olinda, has to 
choose between two rival lovers ; see the whole scene. She says of one : 
*' in his face appears 
A kind of majesty which should command, 
Not sue for favour." 

44. a mere gipsy"] Commonly used as a term of contempt, as in Four Plays in 
One, Triumph of Death, sc. vi. : ' * thou damn'd gipsy ; " Monsieur Thomas, I. i., 
"and all complexions beside hers, to gipsies." v. Schmidt, s.v. 

67/70. their faire knights] S. Walker proposes to read sixe loxfaire, but Dyce 
well compares, ** With three fair knights," III. vi. 292/351. 

70/75. Enter Messenger. Curtis.] Qo Messengers. Curtis' services arc re- 
quired again, in company with T. Tucke, stage direction, V. iii. Probably these 
were a couple of intelligent *' supers " at the Blackfriars ; I have not succeeded in 
finding out any facts about their connection with the theatre ; but I think I am 
justified in leaving all these relics of the old times on the page as they were written, 
at least in a trial edition like the present. They can do no harm, and possibly 
may help us to some clue of dale or performance hereafter. 

74/82. these] The description of the knights should be carefully compared 
with the corresponding pictures in Chaucer. 

81/91. Show fire within him] Cf. Chaucer, K. T., 1. 1273—5 ' 
'* The cercles of his eyen in his heed 
They gloweden bytwixe yolw and reed, 
And lik a griffoun loked he about," etc." 

87/97.] Like a copy from 0th., V. ii. 260 (Skeat). 

104/116. ivy tods] All former Edd. read ivy tops. But tops seems obviously 
a misprint for tods, the d being inverted. The same misprint occurs in the Span- 
ish Tragedy (v. Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. V. p. 9), shapes for shades, and the oppo- 
site in R. and J., Q2, V. iii. j^i, friends hid ior friendship. I have never seen 
lyy-tops, except here, in any book, but Ivy-tods are often alluded to by B. and 
F.,—PFit without money, IV. ii., "old tod-ivy;" Rule a Wife, &c., IV. iii., 
"tod of aged ivy ; " Bonduea, I. i., "tods of ivy." The Pilgrim, I. ii., "tod 
of hay" (where, as Nares, q. v., has also noticed. Ivy seems the true reading). 

108/12 1, court] Qo corect, F2, ed. 17 1 1, correct, Seward, etc., crown. Mr 
Skeat compares V. iii. 17/20. I have ventured to substitute court for Seward's 
conjecture, crown. It suits the sense, and in MS. might easily have been mis- 
♦"^ken for corect. 
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125/142. aborng\ Qo. Nares gives abron, aubemt, abume {auburn, ** quasi 
Alburn, from whiteness. A colour inclining to white "), as various forms of the 
word. V. Schmidt ; cf. Coriol., II. iii. 21, 7wo Gent., IV. iv. 194. Schlegel and 
Tieck translate the words in Coriol, — " weil von unsem Kopfen einige schwarz, 
einige schackig und einige kahl sind," and note : — " einige schackig, im 
Original : some abraniy welches die Editoren in auburn verandert haben. Das 
Wort kommt aber ofter vor, bedeutet seltsam, gemischt, grau und schwarz, und 
hangt mit Abraham (wie die Englander meinen) nicht zusammen ; im Altdeut- 
schen haben wir esals abraumisch, abramsc h." £d. 1S44, vol. viii., p. 

384. 

131/148. gray-eyd\ v. Schmidt, s. v. Grey^ and the commentators on Romeo 
and Juliet^ II. iv. 39 (p. 124, ed. Fumess). Note their blunders about blue-eyd, 
Cf. B. and F., Honest Man's Fortune^ V. iii. 

145/164] Seward (followed by Edd. 1778 and Mason) reads :— 
" they would shew bravely 
Fighting Q^ioyjX the titles," &c. 
Cf. III. i. 21. 

Scene 3. 

On the way in which we determine the authorship of this scene, must depend 
our view of Shakspere's share in the play as a whole. But— as Spalding (p. 58) 
lays down — " In truth, a question of this sort is infinitely more easy of decision 
when Fletcher is the author against whose claims Shakspeare*s are to be balanced, 
than it could be if the poet's supposed assistant were any other ancient English 
dramatist. . . . When Fletcher is Shakspeare's only competitor, . . . we are not 
compelled to reason from difference in degree^ because we are sensible of a striking 
dissimilarity in kind^ In continuation therefore of the principle — that the 
underplot is entirely from one hand, — which he -assumed in order to prove, 
Spalding, without a single word of criticism, gives this scene to Fletcher ; but 
Hickson — and let no one refuse to accept his judgment without a careful weighing 
of his arguments — confidently declares Shakspere to be the author. Be it Shak- 
spere's or another's, can any one read by themselves the scenes composing the 
underplot without feeling satisfied that we have here the very thing Spalding 
describes, an absolute dissimilarity in kind^ and not a merely relative difference 
in degree t (See M S. S, Trans., pp. 45*— 5o«.) 

Compare Macb.^ V. i. and iii. Seward says : The printers have divided the 
whole scene into verse, ** though it is evidently all prose ;" Edd. 1778 think the 
fact that the printers have done so is '* a strong presumption " of the lines having 
been so written. 

18/21. as there's'] Qo as th'ers, F2, etc. (except Weber, Dyce, Skeat), as theris. 
Mason, are, {therms a sight) we nmids, [sic] &c. Weber, \are\ {therms a sight 
new) we ; Dyce, Skeat (from Mason), are — theris a sight now ! — we. The old 
reading admits of two defences : a. As (= so) was used to introduce exclamations, 
though so was more commonly employed. The speaker is thinking of the place 
where the " blessed spirits " are— but before she can describe it or complete her 
sentence, she breaks into the exclamation, as theris a sight now I b. sight may 
be used, as it is used at the present day in Ca Wicklow, to mean number. One 
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often hears such expressions as : ** there's a sight of people in the fair,'* "he's a 
sight of cattle," " I'd a sight sooner " ( =:a deal sooner), etc., and this provincial 
use (Mr P. A. Daniel informs me) still survives in England also. Thus the 
passage might mean, " Come where the blessed spirits — for there's a great number 
at present" I at least do not look for very connected utterances from this 
speaker ; her other sentences are not so coherent as to justify me in rectifying her 
grammar here. The parenthesis is Seward's. 

21/24, 26.] Mr Skeat refers to fV. 71, IV. iv. 116, and I/m/., IV. v. 189. 

25/27. Barly-hreake\ *** He is at barley-break^ and tht last couple are now in 
kell,* (The Virgin Martyr, Act V. Sc i ) This game is thus described by Gif- 
ford, chiefly from a passage in Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia. ' It was played by six 
people (three of each sex) who were coupled by lot. A piece of ground was then 
chosen, and divided into three compartments, of which the middle one was called 
hell. It was the object of the couple condemned to this division, to catclT the 
others, who advanced from the two extremities : in which case a change of 
situation took place, and hell was filled by the couple who were excluded by pre- 
occupation from the other places ; in this "catching," however, there was some 
difficulty, as by the regulations of the game, the middle couple were not to 
separate before they had succeeded, while the others might break hands whenever 
they found themselves hard pressed. When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple were said to be in helly and the game ended.' " Massinger's Works, ed. H. 
Coleridge, Glossary. Dyce adds : ** On the Scottish mode of playing it (which is 
very different), see Jamieson's Etymol. Diet, of the Scot. Lang, in ' Barla-breikis, 
Barley-bracks. ' " The game is still a favourite with boys, although the names and 
rules differ at almost every school. Allusions to it are common in old plays ; e. g> 
The Scornful Lady, V. iv., ** here's the last couple in hell ; " The Captain, V. 
iv.; Massinger (q. supra, and) The Parliament of Lave, IV. v. ; Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd, I. ii. See Nares for a good note on the word. 

29/32.] See n. III. ii. 29. 

35/38—44. See Hickson, p. 47*, for a note on this speech. I have not noticed 
any parallels in B. and F. closer than these, not very close ones : — 

Orpheus, describing Hell, says, 

"Now in cold frosts, now scorching fires, 
They sit and curse their lost desires." — The Mad Lover, IV. i. 
and The Night Walker, IV. v., " the ravisher s soul in eternal frost." 

46/49. M' other, this fire'] O. Edd., etc., another. Dyce, /A' other, plainly the 
right reading, as she is speaking of the "proud Lady" and the "proud Citty 
wife ; " the one cries, . . . , th' other cries ; the one cries . . th' other curses, etc 
The occurrence of M' other in the last clause shews that the description is not of a 
general " whoobub," but of two typical figures in the crowd. 

76/82. carve her\ Qo, crave her, corr. F2 carve her. Seward vasexisfor, and so 
Edd. 1778 and Knight (ist ed.); Weber, Dyce, Knight (2nd ed. Pictorial Sh. 
1867), follow F2. In the addenda to his B. and F., vol. I., p. civ., 1843, Dyce 
says : " That Seward and Mr Knight were wrong in making the alteration, 
* carve for her,* is proved by the following line of Beaumont's Remedy of Lave^ 
' Drink to him, carve Mm, give him compliments.' " 
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Mr Skeat quotes this passage, and from Zwi^s Pilgrimage, I. i., " I'll carve you, 
sir." 

If we made any addition, the more correct idiom would be, carve to her {Com. 
Err., II. ii. 120, Vittor. Corombona, p. 8, ed. 1866). It was a mark of great 
respect to carve /(? or for a person. Cf. Chaucer, Prol. C. T., 1. 100. %\i.M. JV., 
I. iii. 49; Z. Z. Z., V. ii. 323 ; IV. i. 55 (Schmidt, who refers to Dyce*s Glos- 
sary). Prior, in TAf Ladle (Poems, vol. i., p. 74, Dublin ed. 1728) : — 
•* Well then, things handsomely were serv'd : 
My mistress for the strangers carv'd." 
Chapman, Minor Poems, p. 30 : " His eye did carve him on that feast of feasts." 
77/83. among\ See Sidney Walker, Crit. Exam., vol. iii. p. 344, for a long 
note on this use of among, per se, as fitra occasionally in Greek. This use is 
common ; e. g. see Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. I., pp. 7, 22, 329. 

83/90. oul o/sguare] Cf. R. Edwardes' Damon and Pythias (Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, IV. 66) : 

'*The king himself museth hereat, yet he is far out of square, 
That he trusteth none to come near him," etc. ; 
i. e. disordered, "out of sorts." v. Schmidt, s. v., and cf. "all square," &c. 

ACT V. 

Weber divided Sc. i, into 3 scenes, but has not been followed in this. 

Critics are unanimous — I may almost say— in assigning this act, with the 
exception of Scene ii., to Shakspere. See Spalding, Letter, pp. 46 — 57, Hickson, 
p. 52*. At the same time, I think it may be shewn that Fletcher was probably 
the author or enlarger of (at least) the preface to Scene i. Especially contrast the 
metre of the first 19 lines (17 verse-lines, 13 (not 15, Skeat, Pref. xxii.) double- 
endings !) with that of any other ordinary dialogue in the Shakspere part of the 
play ; the two will be found very different. I had formed the above opinion 
some time before Mr Skeat*s edition appeared, and I find that Mr Skeat holds 
the same views. See his Introd. pp. xix, xxii, xxiii. 

The following words of De Quincey*s may be fitly prefixed to any commentary 
on this act : — 

** In retracing the history of English rhetoric, it may strike the reader that we 
have made some capital omissions. But in these he will find we have been 
governed by sufficient reasons. Shakspere is no doubt a rhetorician, majorum 
gentium, but he is so much more, that scarcely an instance is to be found of his 
rhetoric which does not pass by fits into the higher element of eloquence or 
poetry. The first and the last acts, for instance, of The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which, in point of composition, is perhaps the most superb work in the language, 
and beyond all doubt from the loom of Shakspere, would have been the most 
gorgeous rhetoric, had they not happened to be something far better. The sup- 
plications of the widowed Queens to Theseus, the invocations of their tutelar 
divinities by Palamon and Arcite, the death of Arcite, &c., are finished in a more 
elaborate style of excellence than any other element of Shakspere's most elaborate 
scenes. In their first intention, they were perhaps merely rhetorical ; but the 
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furnace of composition has transmuted their substance. Indeed, specimens of 
mere rhetoric would be better sought in some of the other great dramatists, who 
are under a less fatal necessity of turning everything they touch into the pure 
gold of poetry."— De Quincey, IVbrks^ X. 49 (Black's ed. 1862). 

Chaucer originals : Sc. i. II. 1351 — 1 59 1 (and for scenery, 11. 1023 — 1235) ; 
Sc. iii. 11. 1625 — 1804; Sc. iv. 11. 1805, ad fin. Palamon prays first, Emelye 
second, and Arcite third, in Chaucer's story. 

4. Swelling incense\ So all edd. None of the later Editors appear to have 
noticed Theobald's conjecture here, smelling incense. But swelling seems the 
right word, and means : rising up in increasing volume of *' hallovv'd clouds." 

9/10. german\ simply akin. v. Schmidt. 

lo/ii. nearness] intimacy, confidence, close friendship. Cf. "The nearness 
his alliance claims," Honest Man^s Fortune^ I. i. Dr Ingleby con], fiercenesse ; 
but cf. Mcb.f III. i. 116; distance. 

29/32. porti O. Edd., etc., port, except Seward, part, ** part may mean either 
(l) transport, carry, or (2) bring into port." — (Skeat.) But though Mr Skeat 
** can adduce no clear example " oi port in this latter sense, it seems, as he thinks, 
the signification here. 

30/33. lymiter\ Not found elsewhere in Sh,, nor in B. and F. It may have 
been suggested by the Chaucerian word, Lymitour, **a friar licensed to beg 
within a certain district." Spenser and Dra3rton use the word in this old sense. 
V. Nares. Here, however, it is a substantive derived from limit, and means the 
Divine Shaper of our destinies. 

34/40. lovers] friends. Friend was often used conversely when we would say 
lover. 

34/40. sqq.] Spalding, p. 55, observes that ** the description which we have 
read of Mars' attributes reminds one strongly and directly of the fine speech in the 
poem, when old Saturn, the god of time, enumerates his own powers of destruc- 
tion. It is far from unlikely," he adds, "that the one passage suggested the 
other. The rich can afford to borrow." 

37/44. wkich still is farther off it] Mason cannot think this, the reading the 
first four edd. [Edd. 1778, Km^\tj further], right, because it does not appear to 
him ** to be sense, to say that apprehension is farther off from the spirit of Mars 
than fear is.'* He is "therefore inclined to adopt Theobald's amendment, and 
to read — 

And the apprehension. 
Which still is father of it. 
For we may fairly say that apprehension, that is, a sensibility of danger, is the 
parent of fear." Heath, Weber, Dyce, Skeat, adopt Mason's change ; and Mr 
Skeat thus explains the amended passage : ** Apprehension means perception ; and 
the sense is — whose spirit within you expels the seeds of fear, and that perception 
of danger which is ever the cause of fear. Fear cannot arise, even in the most 
timid, till there be first some sense, or at any rate, some imagination, of danger at 
hand. We find almost the same thought in Cymbeline, IV. ii. 109 — 

Being scarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
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Of roaring terrors ; for th' effect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear." 
But I do not see how we cannot get this meaning precisely out of the text as it 
stands in the old editions. Apprehension is i^t. perception of danger^ this underlies 
fear, is therefore farther off than fear is ; beyond it, and so farther to reach and 
harder to eradicate. The "effect of judgement" is the perception of danger, 
this perception of danger is the antecedent of fear — ^an indispensable preliminary 
condition. 

50/56. Turned green Neptune into purple] Cf. Macb.^ II. ii. 62, 3 : — 
"No: this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red." 
[i. e. one-red]. " i. e. converting the green into one uniform red." Clark and 
Wright, Clar. Press ed. It is enough to ** put faith in a fever " to read all tMe 
glosses on this passage in Fumess's Macbetky p. 107. Steevens compares Hey- 
wood's Downfall of Robert earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : " He made the ^reen 
sea red with Turkish blood." Again, " the multitudes of seas died red with 
blood." [dyed]. 

whose approach] These words were suggested by Seward to fill up an 
evident gap in both the meaning and metre of the passage as it stands in O. £xld. 
Qo reads : — 

Greene Nepture into purple. 

Comets prewarnCy rvhose havocke in vctste Feild, &c. 
51/57. vast fidd] vast probably means boundless, wide-spread battle-fields 
(though it might have another sense of Lat vastus, desolated), as in Hen^S, 
prol. 12 : — 

** can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France." 
53/59. foyzon] Qo, F2 so spell the word. ** Foison, rich harvest " (Schmidt). 
IjA. fusionem. It occurs in Sh., Sonn. 53. 7J>., II. i. 163 ; IV. no. Meas.y I. 
iv. 43 ("Teeming foison ") ; Mcb., IV. iii. 88 ; Ant,, II. vii. 23 {ib.). 

SaI^- armipotent] A Chaucerian epithet (Seward), cf. Knights Ta., 1. 1124 : 
"Marz armipotent;" 1. 1583: "Marz the stem god armipotent." Saturn, 1. 
1605, says : "Myn is the men of the hihc halles, The fallyng of the toures and 
the walles," etc. 

62/68. enormotis] Cf. Lear^ II. ii. 176 : "From this enormous state." 
66/72. pluresie] v. Trench, Eng. Past ami Pres.y p. 237 (3rd ed.). Cf. JF/ml., 
IV. vii. 118:— 

" For goodness, growing to a pmnsy 
Dies in his own too much." 
But Shakspere was not the only writer who shewed his "small Latin and less 
Greek " by this implied derivation from plus. Cf. B. and /^, Custom of the 
Country f II. i., "grow to a plurisy and kill," etc. ; Massinger, Unnat. Combat, 
IV. i., "Thy plurisy of goodness is thy ill ;" Ford, '7i> Pity, IV. iii., "plurisy 
of lust ;" Broken Heart, IV. ii., "that foulness Whose plurisy hath fevered faith 
and modesty" (:f. " puts faith in a fever," 2 N. K., I. ii. 66/73) \ The Fancies (q. 
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Weber), "a plurisy of faithless impudence." Add (fromNares) Atheisfs Tragedy, 
sig. G., "plurisy of lust;" Mascal, on Cattle, "grow to a plurisy, and die 
thereof; " and (Wright, Clar. Pr. Hml.) Massinger, The Picture, IV. ii. 

69/75. Stars must glister, Ac] Cf. Pcele, Tale of Troy, "glistering like stars 
of pure immortal fire." 

79/85. And weepe unto a girl] O. Edd. (F2, ed. 171 1, rtfeep) ; Seward, etc., 
To weep. But surely the idea of enforcement is sufficiently plain to allow the 
old reading to stand, and make him weep being the sense if expanded. Theo- 
bald's marginal note : " into, i. e. ^tUl he become tender as a Girl,*'* has not been 
accepted by any of the Edd. (I may note here, that Edd. 1778 cannot be trusted 
for the literal accuracy of their transcripts from ed, 1750 ; e. g. here they write 
became, said girl.) 

85/91. pouTd] O. Edd. pould. The way it was pronounced, probably ; v. 
Ellis, Pronun., p. 961. See Narcs, s. v. Poll, and cf. Chauc. Prol. 177, 627, 
Pevis Ta., 386, "piled senile;" Spenser, /'. Q., V. ii. 6 ; 2 Sam, xiv. 26; 
Hazlitt's Dodsley, IV. 81 ; Coriol., IV. v. 215 (Booth's repr., p. 621 a), " He 
will mowe all downe before him, and leaue his passage poul'd." (Schmidt 
inaccurately: "O. Edd. pouted.") Seward, etc., polled. Dyoe and Skeat, 
poind, making the line an alexandrine. It seems rather to scan : Stale gravjityj 
to dance ; I the pout d\ bach^lourj. The position of the pause confirms this, and in 
V. iii. 1 1 7/ 1 35, the same disyll. pronun. oi bachelour occmts. 

86/92. Whose youth] Seward thought the metre of this line defective (which 
it is not, bonfires being trisyll.), and accordingly, with his usual disregard of 
meaning where measure was concerned, gave : IVhose freaks of youth. Dyce 
notes : ' Some word has probably dropt out here[?] ; but the construction of the 
passage is such as our writers frequently employ : the poet wrote ** youth .... 
Have", on account of the intervening "boys"* Skipping over bonfires was 
one of the customs observed on Midsummer's Eve : v. Strutt, Sports and Pas* 
times, p. 359, ed. 1831. 

102/108. liberal] "licentious, wanton." Schmidt distinguishes seven mean- 
ings of this word in Sh. /.ex. 

108.] With this whole speech of Palamon's we may compare and contrast the 
following, fix)m Fletcher's iVomen Pleased, I. i. sp. 63 : — 

"... I never call'd a fool my friend, a madman, 
That durst oppose his fame to all opinions. 
His life to unhonest dangers ; I never loved him. 
Durst know his name, that sought a virgin's ruin. 
Nor ever took I pleasure in acquaintance 
With men, that give as loose reins to their fancies 
As the wild ocean to his raging fluxes : 
A noble soul I twin with," &c 
And with the special passage, the old bridegroom and young bride, compare a 
very interesting dialogue (too long to quote) of "An old Man courting a young 
Girl," in Cleveland's Works, pp. 224—8, ed. 1742, and v. n. on unwappered^ 
infra, V. vi, 10. 

106/ 1 12.] See Hickson, p. 30*, on an instance of coincidence in sentiment 
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with this passage, which, as a proof of the identity of the writer, is " as strong as 
its kind will admit ;" viz. Trail, and Cress,^ V. ii. 1 29- 1 33 :— 
" Let it not be believed for womanhood I 
Think we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, apt, without a theme, 
For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid's rule : rather think this not Cressid.*' 
For Qophfarif F2, ed. 1711, have Sphere. For this latter reading Seward con- 
jectured pheeret and was extremely gratified to find that this actually was the old 
reading! See a note on V. iii. in Ed. 1778, wherein Seward's misrepresent- 
ations, etc., are exemplified ; and GifTord's Ben Jonson, pref., p. 68 (ed. 1838^ 
Moxon). 

Mr Skeat omits the entire passage, but on IV. iii. 70 (85), notes that ** Fh^er 
is not good spelling ; it should be feer or fere, as it is from the Middle English 
fere, A.S. gefera, one vtYiO fares or travels with one, a comrade, companion ; also, 
a playmate, and sometimes a wife " (p. 142). TUus And., IV. i. 891 (Booth's 
reprint^ 642 a) : "the wofuU Feere And father of that chast dishonoured Dame." 
"In Per. Prol. 21 O. Edd. peer, M. Edd. fere ot phtere" (Schmidt; pheere, 
Malone, Staunton ; fere. Globe ed.). Byron, Childe H,, c. \. feres. 

1 1 9/ 1 24 — 7] The pointing, though obvious, is most chaotic in O. Edd., Qo 
reading,— 

** To those that prate and have done ; no Companion 
To those that boast and have not ; a defye'r 
To those that would and cannot ; a Rejoycer," &c. 
128/134. merit^ reward. I may quote (Dyce from Mason from Johnson 
from) Prior, Ode to Queen Anne, "Those laurel groves, the merits of thy youth," 
etc. Cf. Rich,2, I. iii. 156 ; Z. Z. Z., IV. i. 21 (quibbling. Schmidt). 
130/136. fivm eleven to ninety] Cf. Pope, ^. o/L., IV. :— 
"Hail wayward Queen, 
Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen." 
Direction.] /Records, recorders, a kind of flute. See Dyce and Nares' Gloss., 
and Chappell's Pop. Music of the Olden Time, v. n. dir. I. i. See Chapman's 
Shadow of Night {Minor poems, See, ed. Shepherd, i — 18). Cynthia's ivory 
chariot (" ul ait Caliimaehus ") was drawn by " a brace of silver hinds." Com- 
pare, too, ThePhanix Nest, 1593 (Park's ffeliconia, II. 133), for a poem "The 
Praise of Virginitie " — " Viiginitie resembleth right the rose," etc., illustrating 
the symbolism of the shattered rose. 

140/146. windfann'd snow] Cf. fK T, IV. iv. 373—6 :— 
" I take thy hand, this hand, 
As soft as dove's down and as pure as it. 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow that's bolted 
By the northern blasts twice o'er ; " 
and CorioL, V. iii. 64—7 : — 

"The noble sister of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 
b II 
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That's curdled by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian's temple : " etc. 
Mr Skeat quotes these lines from chaste as the icicle, but The moon (Diana) of Rome 
draws the parallelism much closer. 

140/146. female knights^ Dian's Knights are spoken of again by Sh., AlFs 
Well, I. iii. 120 ; Much Ado, V. iii. 13 (Schmidt). 

I44/i5a greene eye] Weber says that " the Spanish writers are peculiarly en- 
thusiastic in the praise of green eyes," and quotes Cervantes' novel, Del Zdoso 
Estremanno (given by Mr Skeat). Spalding, Letter, p. 50, refers to Romeo and 
Juliet, [III. V. 222] ; Mids, M. D., [V. i. 342] ; and to Don QuixoU, Parte II., 
capite xi. : — " Los ojos de Dulcinea deben ser de verdes esmeraldas." Cf. Ch. 
K. T., \, 1309, "his eyen bright citryne." Seward, deeply perplexed by the 
epithet ^tf/t, reads sheen. See Fumess' R, and y., p. 212. The word has been 
very variously explained, but the concurrent testimonies of Old English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian writers have been produced to show that green eyes were 
considered very beautiful, and signs of long life. That t*his colour is unusual 
now-a-days, "must be confessed;" and "for this, let naturalists, if they can, 
account." — (Douce.) 

147/153. scurrilterm] Cf. Ford, Lad/s Trial, IV. ii., " scurril jests ; " Troil. 
and Cress., I. iii. 148, " Breaks scurril jests." I have not met wiUi the word in 
B, and F, 

ib, port] Theobald quotes J/ml., I. v. 63, to sustain his reading, pofvh, which 
Seward rejects. Dr Ingleby suggests the same emendation and parallel. But 
each word is peculiarly appropriate in its own place ; cf. 2 H.^ IV. v. 24, "That 
keep'st the ports of slumber open wide To many a watchful night " (there, however, 
of the eyes, but in the same sense, gates). " The LAtin porta is as good a word 
as its denvsitWe porticus" (Skeat). Chapman {Shadow of Night, p. 8, cf. Minor 
Poems, p. 119), "ivory port," " Night's port of horn" (Virg. ^n., vi. 893). 

154/160. I am guiltless of dection ; etc.] All edd., except Dyce (last 2 edd.), 
place the stop after eyes, instead of, as here, after dection. This, Dyce's reading, is 
obviously the only comprehensible arrangement of the lines. Qo has : 
Am guiltlesse of election of mine eyes. 
Were I to loose one, they are equal precious, 
Icould doombe neither, that which, &c. 

Scene 2. 

By Fletcher. Spalding, p. 51 ; Hickson, p. 5i*. 

18/24. /foa there] Mason would read, ffold there; but in V. iv. 41/51 we have 
^old hoa, V. Schmidt, s. v. Ho. 

48/67. cut and long tail] "... and though . . . the gaoler's daughter is speak- 
ing of the unrivalled accomplishment of the horse which she imagines Palamon 
has given to her, it seems to be agreed that the expression Come cut and long tail 
was originally derived from dogs, and equivalent to * Come dogs of all sorts.'" See 
a long note (based on Nares) in Dyce's Glossary. Cf. Wii at Several Weapons, 
II. iii., Jonson, Lov^s Welcome {at Welbeck) ; and see Dyce's n. on Greene's 
George a Greene, p. 267 (Routledge's ed.). 
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50/70.] Alluding probably to Banks' Curtal, a celebrated dancing horse 
named Marocco, exhibited in London about 1589. It is said that Banks and his 
horse were burnt at Rome by order of the Inquisition. See Nares (ed. Wright 
and Halliwell) for an mteresting note ; and Lt.-Col. Cunningham's Marlowe, 
P« 365, n. (on Epi^ams by J. D[avies], xxx. and xlviii). References to this 
horse are very numerous, and may be found even fifty years after his fame had 
become historical; c. g. Cleveland, Works ^^. 86 (ed. 1742): "Well, he's a 
nimble Gentleman ; set him upon Banks his horse in a Saddle rampant, and it 
is a greatquestion which part of the Centaure shews better Tricks." v. Strutt, 
Sports and Pastimes^ ed. Hone, i83i,p. 243. 

53/73. tun€\ Qo tumty F2 tum^ Corr. 1750. " Whose tongue is tun^d" is mis- 
printed /l«r«'</ in The Spanish Tragedy^ Qo 1618. v. Hazlitt's Dodsley, voL v. 
p. 163. Query, was turn used in this sense ? 

Light o^ love] ** An old tune of a dance, the name of which made it a pro- 
verbial expression of levity, especially in love matters. Sir J. Hawkins re- 
covered the original tune from an old MS., and it is inserted in the notes to Much 
Ado about Nothing, Act IV. Sc. iii. "—Nares. 

57/80. Casts himself th* accounts of all his hay and provender. That Hostler 
must rise betimes that cozens him.] There is a strong family likeness between this 
horse and one in Fletcher's Lov^s Pilgrimage, I. i. :~^ 
Diego, '* Lazaro 1 
How do the horses ? 

Last. Would you would go and see. Sir ! 
A plague of all jades, what a clap he has given me I 
As sure as you live, master, he knew perfectly 
I cozen'd him on 's oats ; he look'd upon me, 
And then he sneer'd, as who should say * Take heed, Sirrah ! ' 
And when he saw our half-peck, which you know 
Was but an old court-dish. Lord, how he stampt I 
I thought 't had been for joy ; when suddenly 
He cuts me a back -caper with his heels, 
And takes me just o' th' crupper ; down came I 
And all my ounc& of oats ; then he neighed out. 
As though," etc 
See the whole passage. According to Seward, Shirley took this scene, after 
Fletcher's death, from the New Inn, III. i., to patch up FL's play. The pas- 
sages are almost literally the same ; but is it certain that Fletcher is not the 
author of the passage ? 

63/87. bottles] Bundles of hay, **less than a truss," according to Mr Skeat, 
correcting Nares' statement. Cf. M. N. D,, IV. i. 37 ; Love's Pilgrimage, 
L i.,- 

" and every bottle 
Shews at the least a dozen ; when the truth is, Sir, 
There's no such matter, not a smell of provender." 
64/88. strike] *'four pecks, or a bushel, a strike of com. N." Grose's Glos* 
sary (with Pegge's additions, 1839). *' According to Bailey, a strike is fow 
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Inishels." (Skeat. Probably a mistake of Bailey for pecks,) Cf. Scomjul Lady^ 
V. iii., ** brew three strikes more in a hogshead." 

66/90. A mater's mare] Cf. TAe Litile French Lawyer, IV. ▼ , 
Nurse. ..." I can jump yet 
Or tread a measure. 
Lam, Like a miller's mare." 
and The Charues, III. L 

A miller's mare, working round a beaten track (to drive the mill), was per- 
haps proverbial for her steady-going attention to business. 

73/101. Stool Ball] Dyce quotes Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, for his account 
of this game. £d. Hone, 1831, p. 97. 

Strutt (p. 98) quotes from D'Urfey's Don Quixote : 
'* Down in a vale on a summer's day, 
All the lads and lasses met to be merry • 
A match for kisses at stool-ball to play 
And for cakes, and ale, and sider, and perry. 
Chorus, Come all, great small. 

Short tall, away to stool-ball." 
86/120. Daugh, Sir, you would faine be nibbling] O. Edd. read Daugh.^ 
and so Edd. 1778 and Dyce. Seward, Mason, and Weber, give this speech to 
ihe Jailor, but "we think it doubtful" (Edd. 1778). Nibbling seems to have 
had an equivocal sense, as in A. K L,, III. iii. 83 : "As the ox hath his bow, 
sir, the horse his curb, and the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires ; and as 
pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nibbling." Cf. B. and F,, The False One, 
V. iv. ; A Wife for a Month, V. ii. ; The Night Walker, I. i. v. Halliwell, 
Arch, Diet. s. v. 

93/132. how yare groume] Arcite is "the lower of the twaine," II. i. 52. 

Scene I, 

Shakspere's. *' Perhaps there is nothing in every respect resembling it in the 
circle of the English drama. . . The manner is admirable in which the caution, 
which rendered it advisable to avoid introducing the combat on the stage, is 
reconciled with the pomp of scenic effect and bustle. The details of the scene, 
with which alone we have here to do, make it clear that Shakspeare's hand was 
in it. The greater part, it is true, is not of the highest excellence ; but the vacil- 
lations of Emilia's feelings are well and delicately given, some individual thoughts 
and words mark Shakspeare, there is little of his obscure brevity, much of his 
thoughtfulness legitimately applied, and an instance or two of its abuse." — Spald- 
ing, Letter, p. 51. 

6/7. /will stay here, — ] Except that I place the dashes after here, and hear, 
and omit the comma 2&.^x punished, this and the three following lines are pointed 
as in O. Edd., and the meaning is plain : / will stay here {.»..) not taint mine 
eye, Edd. 1778 and Weber print : 

.... ** ('gainst the which there is 
No deafing) but to hear, not taint," &c., 
and Dyce the same, substituting dashes for the marks of parenthesis, and (edd. 
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'67, '76) placing a comma after deafing. Mr Skeat places a colon after here^ commas 
after happen and dtafingy and (, — ) after hear, Dr C. M. Ingleby has kindly called 
my attention to a note in Notes and Queries (5th S. i. May 2, '74, p. 343), by F, J. 
F., where Dyce*s reading (with the comma after deafing omitted) is given, and 
the comment : — '' The last line but one, thus printed, has no meaning that I can 
make out ; should we not write — 

* 'gainst the which there is 
No deafing, but to hear — not taint mine eye.' 
where * but to hear * = so as not to hear. (See Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar^ 
\ 122.) Then Emilia will say, * I will stay here, not taint mine eye/ &c., the 
intermediate words being in a parenthesis. " 

13/16. show well, pencUrd\ Heath and Mason placed the comma after well, 
adopted by Weber, Dyce, and Skeat. O. Edd. omit the comma, Edd. 1 778 and 
Knight read wcll-penciVd, Seward read time shall, because sometimes are not all 
times. In their kind, i. e. in their natural shape, in reality, which sometime 
appear noble when represented by art. 

16/19. price'\ Edd. Query, prizei cf. V. i. 42/48, iii. 135/153 ; but also iii. 31/40. 

1 7/20. question's title\ i. e. the title in dispute, the right of the controversy. 
Cf. III. i. 112/127-8 ; V. i. 127/132. Dyce ('67, '76) reads questanfs, and supports 
his change very strongly by quoting Collier (on M. W., III. iv., Sh. vol. i., p. 222, 
sec. ed.)t for the second folio misprint question in Alfs Well, II. i. 16, of the first 
folio reading, questant. But here, there were two questants, so to crown the 
quatants title, i. e. the disputant's title, would be unmeaning (as would also be 
questants', if it were proposed as an amendment). 

22/28. Darkness'] '* The thought here is frequent in Sh.'s dramas : and the 
expression of it closely resembles some stanzas in the Lucrece, especially those 
beginning, * Oh comfort-killing night ! ' " (11. 764 sqq.) Spalding, p. 52. 

23/29. dam] Qo dam, F2 dame^ corr. 1750 (by a happy conjecture of 
Seward's !). 

38/50. I/e whom the gods] 

** Or if my destyne be schapid so, v^^ 

That I schal needes have on of hem two. 
So send me him that most desireth me." 

^n. Ta., 11. 1465—7. 
(Note on for one.) 

83/96. tytlers] i. c. contenders about a title, questants. Qo, F2, Tytlers, ed. 
1711 Ty Iters, and the rest titters. None of the editors notice this quarto read- 
ing I There were eight bold Titters, but only " two bold Titters,'' See Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, vol. v., p. 157, n. for a curious parallel mistake. 

87/ioa Their noblenes peculier to them gives] At the foot of p. 447, in Fol. 
1679 is given the catchword Their, but on turning over the leaf we read The 
prejudice, etc., the line Their nobleness, etc., being left out, obviously by an 
oversight. Seward was greatly puzzled over the complexity of the passage as it 
stood in F2 and ed. 171 1, and left the construction to "some more fortunate 
Expositor"! Restored, 1778. Edd. 1778 point 1. 88/101 : disparity, value's 
shortness^ To, etc., but values shortness to means just the same as gives thiprejudici 
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of disparity to I cf. I //.4, V. ii. 60 (v. Schmidt, s. v. Value). Weber, valutas short- 
m-ss To. Mr Skeat gives the general sense of the reading he follows : " Were both 
made into one, no woman were worthy of a man so composed. Even as they are, 
the share of nobleness which each singly possesses is such as to assign, to any 
lady alive, a prejudicial inequality, a deficiency of worth as compared with them.'* 

120/138. a sow oflMd] Cf. The Woman* s Prize, IV. i.,— 
" But in the way she ought, to me especially, 
A sow of lead is swifter." 
The Scornful Lady, V. ii.,— 

'*To throw the sledge, and lift at pigs of lead." 
The exact expressions, a sow of lead, or a pig of lead, do not occur in Sh., but 
lead is of\en spoken of as an emblem of heaviness ; e. g. (selected from Schmidt) 
2 ^.4, I. i. 118; Cor., I. i. 184; Rom., I. iv. 15 ("soul of lead"— Fl soale^ 
quibbling), II. v. 17 ; Mcb., II. i. 6 ; Ant., III. xi. 72. 

122/140. For he that was thus good] Sidney Walker thinks this to be not an 
accidental coincidence with 'EoOXbc iut^t dWov icpurTovoQ &yrlrvx<y* 

Scene 4. 

As V. iii. 132 shews, the scene is not changed here. Dyce refers to V. iv. 99^ 
but the lists were made (v. III. vi. 292) where first they fought, and the two 
places are therefore identical. 

" The authorship of the last scene admits of no doubt. The manner is Shak- 
speare's, and some parts are little inferior to his very finest passages." Spalding, 
allowing that the reference to the jailor's daughter in this scene might be men* 
tioned as an argument against his " hypothesis," adds in a note : " It is plain 
that the underplot, however bad, has been worked up with much pains ; and we 
can conceive that its author would have been loth to abandon it finally in the 
incomplete posture in which the fourth scene of this act left it. Ten lines in this 
scene sufficed to end the story, by relating the cure of the insane girl ; and there 
can have been no difficulty in their introduction, even on my supposition of this 
scene being the work of the other author. If the two wrote at the same time, the 
poet who wrote the rest of the scene may have inserted them on the sugges- 
tion of the other ; or if the drama afterwards came into the hands of that other, 
(which there seems some reason to believe,) he could easily insert them for him« 
self. In any view, these lines are no argument against my theory." — Letter, p. 
54. Spalding's plea certainly seems of weight, and Hickson does not men- 
tion this as an argument for his division, although he does say, perhaps too 
loosely, that all the last scene is by Shakspere. Mr Swinburne takes a different 
▼iew ; he sa3rs : — " In the very last scene of the Two Noble Kinsmen, we can tell 
with absolute certainty what speeches were appended or interpolated by Fletcher; 
we can pronounce with positive conviction what passages were completed and 
what parts were left unfinished by Shakespeare."— /brfrf/^/v Review, Jan. 1876^ 
p. 41. And Mr Swinburne promises me a full examination of this scene when he 
comes to write on this play. 

I— 15.] Cf. Laws of Candy, II. i. 

5. pity ; to live, still] i. e. we still have their wishing that we should be spared ; 
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we have not yet " outliv'd The love o* the people." Or perhaps the Qo is right : 
To live still. Have &c. The pointing is similar in later Edd., except Dyce and 
Skeat : live still Have. 

8. la^haurs^ Mr Skeat happily quotes i H.^ V. i. 23, — 
" For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours," 
and explains the general sense to be, — " We anticipate the loathsome misery of 
old age, and we beguile the gout and the rheum, that, in their latter hours, lay 
wait for grey old men that approach the gods more slowly." 

ap^roachers] Cf. Ttmon, IV. iii. 21^. 

10. umoapper^d, ftot] Qo, F2, unwapper^d not, Sympson explained, " young, 
and unfrightened;" but Theobald and Seward (followed by Edd. 1778) read 
unwarfd, Seward, however, adding a postscript : "I find in the Glossary to 
Urr/s Chaucer, wapid and awhapid, daunted, astonish'd. This is probably the 
same Word that Mr Sympson may have somewhere found spelt wapper'd." 
(Chau. Compl. of a Larv. Lyfe, L 168, " awaped and amate." ?= forpined, worn 
away with wope, weeping. A.S. w6p^ Knight, uwivappetCd, Weber, Dyce, Skeat, 
unwappei^d, not. Cf. Timon, IV. iii. 38 : 

" Makes the wappen'd widow wed again." 
Owapper^d. ▼. Halliwell, s. v. wapen^d; however, cC Rick.'^, I. i. 81.) See 
Dyce, Glossary, and Nares, s. v. wappen^d or rvapper^d. Dyce explains unwapper^d 
to mean "unworn, not debilitated ; " and wappen*d, "overworn." (v. Ingleby, 
Still Hon, p. xi, sec. cd.) Dyce refers to Harman's Caueat or IVarening for 
Common Cursetors, &c., 1573, last sent, of p. 69, reprint 1814 ; Dekker's 
English VUlanies, &c., ed. 1632, 2[3]d stanza of the Canter's song, sig. o. verso ; 
and Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue, s. v. "Wap." Grose's Glossary (ed. 1839), 
** Wapper^d, restless or fatigued ; spoken of a sick person.— -Glouc." Halliwell, 
Arch. Diet., gives wapper, "to move tremulously;" and wapper-eyed, "having 
eyes that move in a quick and tremulous manner, either from a natural infirmity, 
or from want of sleep." 

Wapper in Vfapper-eyed may be formed from the verb wap or wapper, as (Dr 
Abbott, Sh. Gr., p. 325, § 443) "We have * windring' from 'wind^,' Tempest^ 
IV. i. 128, formed after the analogy of * wand^,' * clamber,* * wav^,' the er hav- 
ing apparently a fi-equentative force ; " or — as I prefer to explain — * wind^,* * wap- 
per,' *slipp<sr* (« slippy. Par. Daint. Dev., pp. 28, 59, 63, ed. i8lo), •lith^r* 
( = lithe, Hazl. Dodsl. vii. 418), 'bitter,' etc., are all forms of the old English 
adjectival suffix in -or, -er, -r, and may possess some frequentative force. (** Ad- 
jectives in -r (O.E. -or, -er, -r), bitter, fair, lither, slipper-y (O.E. sliper, and slider) 
meagre.^' — Dr Morris, Hist. Outl. Eng. Accid., p. 285, § 321 : suffixes of Teutonic 
origin.) 

Wapper then may be formed from wap, a word found in Morte I^ Arthur 
(Globe ed. p. 480), where Sir Bedivere says : " I saw nothing but the waters wap 
and the waves wan,"— of the restless action of the waters " lapping on the crag." 
This shews us the precbe force of wapper, tremulous, quivering, restless ; and 
vfapper'd^ worn by unrest— whether said of a crag, worn by the perpetual action 
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of the waves, (the 'multitudinous seas,*) or of a person — ^broken down bjr sorrow 
or infirmity. Unwapper^d here means unworn ; free from traces of those attendants 
upon "grey approachers/' the "gout and rheum," and all the "loathsome 
misery of age." 

In Cleveland's Dialogue of "An Old Man courting a Young Girl," the 
Nymph says : 

" If at the Resurrection we 
Shall chance to marry, call on me ; 
By that time I perhaps may guess 
How to bathe and how to dress 
Thy weeping Legs, find simpathise 
With perish'd Lungs and wopper Eya" &c. 

Works, ed. 1 742, p. 226. 

35/42. quight] Qo F2, i. e. requite, requight, 1. 44. v. Schmidt, s. v. quite, 
vb. It is a distinct word from quit, and is rather to be referred to requite, as 
quit to acquit. Schmidt does not notice this distinction. 

47/58. most dearly sweety O. Edd., early, Sympson, rarely. Seward, etc, 
dearly, " in the sense of exceedingly, or extremely." 

48/61—98.] De Quincey, essay on Lesstng, Works, XII. 302 (ed. Black), re- 
fers to this speech, as follows : "iv. As a beautiful object. In those objects 
which are referred wholly to a purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden for instance, 
utility becomes the law of their beauty. With regard to the Cow in particular, 
which is referred to no variety of purposes, as the horse or the dog, the external 
structure will express more absolutely and unequivocally the degree in which the 
purposes of her species are accomplished ; and her beauty will be a more determin- 
ate subject for the judgment than where the animal structure is referred to a 
multitude of separate ends incapable of co-existing. Describing in this view, how- 
ever, it will be said that Virgil presupposes in his reader some knowledge of the 
subject : for the description will be a dead letter to him, unless it awakens and 
brightens some previous notices of his own. I answer, that, with regard to all 
the common and familiar appearances of nature, a poet is entitled to postulate 
some knowledge in his readers ; and the fact is, that he has not postulated so 
much as Shakspere, in his fine description of the hounds of Theseus, in the Mid' 
summer Nigkfs Dream, or of the horse of Arcite ; * and Shakspere, it will not 
be pretended, had any didactic purpose in those passages." ♦"In the Two Noble 
Kinsmen. The first act has been often and justly attributed to Shakspere, but 
the last act is no less indisputably his, and in his very finest style." Spalding 
(p* 56) thinks this long speech "decidedly bad, but undeniably the work of 
Shakspeare." 

55/60. calkins'] "The parts of a horse-shoe which are turned up and pointed 
to prevent the horse from slipping." — Dyce. (In Co. Wicklow horses' shoes are 
.said to be cocked — ?ra/ia/— when thus prepared.) By "turned «/" probably 
Dyce (and Knight and Skeat) understood " turned doTvn** Weber quotes from 
Cotgrave, s. v. Zain, " A horse that's all of one dark colour, without any starry 
spot or mark about him, and thereby commonly vicious." 

62/75. Saturn] "The sullen Saturn," Sea Voyage, IIL i.; "might well have 
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warm'd old Saturn," C>»»^., II. ▼. I2 ; cf. Knights Ta„VL 1818-^41, and 
Spalding's Letter^ p. 55, — "A way is devised for reconciling the contending 
oracles ; and the catastrophe which effects that end is in the old poet anxiously 
prepared by celestial agency. . . These supernal intrigues are in this play no more 
than hinted at in the way of metaphor." 

69/82. mannadge\ "the management or government of a horse." — Dyce. 
The strict sense of Fr. manige ; Ital. maneggio, 

72/85. dis-seate] Cf. Afcb.^ V. iiL 21 (Fi dis-eate\ and see the commentators 
in Fumess' Variorum^ p. 266 (this instance of the word dis-seaU is not there 
given). 

77/9a on end he stands\ F2 prints these words as part of 1. 89, within a 
bracket [ ( ] ; but the manner in which they are printed in Qo, — 
" He kept him tweene his legs, on his hind hoofes 

on end he stands 
That Arcites leggs being higher then his head," &c. 
— and the incompleteness of the sense, shew that some words have here dropped 
out of the text. Weber has also observed this (referring it to illegibility of the 
MS.), but thinks '* the sense is, however, perfect as it stands ;" and Mr Skeat 
adds : ** In fact, the half-line is rather effective." 

104/ 12a arrcrune\ O. YA'du^anrune; Seward, <{/v»s^; Edd. 1778, etc., arr&j^. 
It was probably pronounced as I have spelt it ; note the spelling of the French 
arrouser in Cotgrave. — (Skeat.) Sidney Walker notes that this word is **An 
instance, rare in Shakespeare, of a word borrowed from the French. TroUus and 
Cressida^ i. 3i — 

* rend and deracinate 

The unity and settled calm of states, 
Quite from their fixure.' " 
My friend the Rev. A. S. Palmer (author of " Leaves from a Word-hunter's 
Note-book, " 1 876, Triibner, &c. ), has sent me the following note on armote ; * * There 
can be little doubt that * arowze ' here represents the French arroser, formerly 
spelt arrouser, *To bedeaw, besprinkle, wet, moisten, water gently.* — Cot- 
grave. Compare the Scotch rouser or rooser, a watering-pot, French arrousoir^ 
our 'rose,' the perforated spout of the same utensil, a sprinkler, from rosie, 
Prov. rost Lat. r«r, dew, the congeners of which in other languages are, Slav, rosa, 
Lith. rasa, Greek ipffw (to bedew), Sansk. rasa, vtater, fluid ; all traced by com- 
parative philologists to the root rs, rsh. We may recognise as akin the word 
' rouse,' as in Tennyson's ' Have a rouse before the mom,' i. e. a carouse, a 
drinking bout. Dekker in his Guts Hornbook calls it 'the Danish rowsa,' so 
that Shakspere would seem to have introduced the word with strict, though 
probably unconscious, verbal accuracy when he made the King of Denmark 
'take his rouse' {Hml., I. iv.). It is the Danish ruus, intoxication; have en 
lille ntus, to be fuddled ; Swedish rus, a drinking bout, taga sig ett rus, to get 
drunk ; Ger. rausch, Dutch roes. All these words would thus have signified 
originally the moistening of one's clay, as in the slang phrase ' heavy wet ' for 
a toper's boozing, soaking, or drenching himself thoroughly. Similarly in the 
Cleveland dialect na%aiy, drunk (Atkinson), is connected with German nass^ wet. 
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moist (cf. ein nasser Bruder^ a toper). In Latin we may compare the use of 
ttdm and of madidus, (i) wet, drenched, (2) intoxicated, modes, to be wet, and 
to be drunk, the latter words being cognate with Sanskrit ota/, (i) to be wet, (2) 
to get drunk, matta^ drunk, mad, Lat. mattus^ drunk. It. maUc^ foolish, silly, 
our 'mad.'" 

131/149. ekarmers] The gods: "Enchanters, ruling us at their will."— 
Seward. 

EPILOGUE. 

By Fletcher, I suppose. 

12. tMe taU\ Evidently a reference to the Source 



[Postscript. To the notes on Act 11. sc. it add this, from Dyce*s Glossary : 
"laugh-and-lie-down (more properly Laugh-andAay-down) was a game at cards, 
to which there is an allusion in" II. 151/1S0-1. To n. on /Vv/. 29, Mr Fumivall 
adds : "for the space of two hours and a half, and somewhat more." — B. Jonaon, 
Barth, Fair, Induction.] 
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INDEX TO SOME OF THE NOTES.^ 


Act 9C. line 




Act 8C. line 


abome IV ii 125 


buttons 


III i 6 


affect II iv 2 


buz 


III V 84 


aglets III iv 2 
dlow II V 4 






calkins 


V iv 55 


alow III V 60 


Cdpan^us 


I i 62 


among IV iii 83 


carve 


IV iii 84 


angel of the air I i 16 
Anly I i 213 


chapel, vb. 


I i 50 


char'd 


III i 21 


apprehension V i 37 
approachers V iv 8 


charmers 


V iv 131 


chop, vb. 


III i 13 


armipotcnt V i 54 


chough hoar 


I i 20 


aiTowze V iv 104 


clap aboard 


II iii 32 


asprayes I i 139 


conjurations 


III VI 201 


augel I i 16 


convent, vb. 


I iv 31 


Aulia I i 213 


course, sb. 


III iv 10 




cousin -J- cozen 


III i 44 


bank I i 213 


crave 


II ii 91 


Banks' curtal V ii 50 


crow 


I i 19 


barly-break IV iii 27 
bastard I iii 78 


cuckoo 


I i 19 


current 


I i 217 


bavian III v dir. 


Curtis 


IV u 70 


beast-eating III v 132 


cut 


III iv 20 


beastly III iii 6 


cut and long-tail 


V u 48 


beck III ii . I 






before I ii 127 


daisies 


I t 5 


belU I i 9 


dare 


I iii 5 


bevy IV i 71 


dearly 


V iv 47 


blood-siz'd I i 100 


deliverly 


III V 29 


Bonny Robin IV i 107 


depart 


II i I 


book of trespasses I i 33 


devils roar 


II vi I 


bottles V ii 63 


disseate 


V iv 72 
I iii 82 


brake III ii i 


dividual 


bride's hair I i dir. 


dowsets 


III V 157 


bride-house I i 22 


duke 


I i 47 


bride's wheaten wreath I i dir. 


dure 


I iii 5 


Broome IV i 106 


dwell on 


I iii 77 


* Mr Skeat*s " Index of words explained," added to his edition, haa 


snnested the addition 
rbole Play, to form part 




of this edition. 
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Act ac. line 


Act ac. line 


eel and woman 


III V 49 


knights (female) 


V i 140 


endure 


I i 40 






enonnous 


V i 62 


lag hours 


V iv 8 


eye of Phoebus 


I i 45 


land 


III i 2 






laund 


III i 2 


fair wood 


IV i 148 


lastly 


II ii 54 


faith 


I ii 46 


lead 


I i 117 


fall 


III vi 236 


*lieve 


I iv 22 


fat *s i' th' fire 


III V 39 


liberal 


V i I02 


fere 


V i 166 


lightning 
Light 0' love 


II ii 24 


feril 


III V 53 


V ii 53 


feskue 


II iii 34 


loose 


IV i 113 


fire ill 


III V 53 


loose Prol. 


29 


flowers, significance! 


iof I i 6 


lovers 


V i 34 


flurted 


I ii 18 


lymiter 


V i 30 


for 


I ii 24 






foyzon 


V i 53 


maiden pinckcs 


I i 4 


frampall 


III V 58 


mannadge 


V iv 69 


fneze 


III V 8 


March hare 


III V 74 






marigolds, on graves 
Mars% 


I i II 


gently 


II ii 138 


I i 63 


german 


V i 9 


martialist 


I ii 16 


gipsy 


IV ii 44 


• May-day dancers 


II iii 50 


glister 


V i 69 


mere 


II ii 58 


grand-guard 


III vi 58 


merit 


V i 128 


gray-ey*d 


IV ii 131 


miller's mare 


V ii 66 


green eye 


V i 144 


mistress 


I i 91 


green one red 


V i 50 


mop'd 


III ii 25 


greise 


II i 30 


musicke 


III i 97 


ground- 


I i 123 


musite 


III i 97 


ground-piece 


I i 123 










Narcissus 


II il 119 


hail 


III V lOI 


nearness 


V i 10 


hair-bells 


I i 9 


necessaries 


II vi 32 
II iii 80 


heydeguies 


III V 21 


negative doubled 


hilding 


III V 43 
V iii 18 


nemean 


I i 69 


hoa 


news 


IV i 25 
V ii 86 


hopping 


III V 21 


nibbling 


hounds 


II ii 46 


niggard 


' I iv 32 


humane 


I i 145 


nightingale 


III iv 25 


Hymen 


I i dh-. 


night-raven 


I i 20 


importment 


I iii 78 


observance 


II v 50 


imposition 


I iv 40 


old 


I iii 78 


innocent 


IV i 41 


on = one 


I iii 75 


intelligence 


I ii 106 


on = one 


I ii 70 


its 


I i 155 


opiiion 


III vi 240 






oxli^ s 


I i 10 


jane 


III V 8 






iave 


111 V 8 


parthian 


II ii 50 






patch 


III V 88 


keep touch 
kind 


II iii 41 


peace 
Pelops 


V iii 13 


IV ii 21 


knacks 


HI i 7 


pelting 


II ii 268 
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Act 8C. line 




Act M. line 


penner 


III V 125 


success 


I i 210 


piece 


I i 123 


swim 


III V 40 


plantain 


I ii 61 


synod 


I i 177 


pluresie 


V i 66 






porch 


V i 147 


tailour 


IV i 107 


port, sb. 


V i 147 


tallenU 


I i 41 


port, vb. 


V i 29 


tasteful 


I i 180 


posies 


IV i 90 
V i §5 


tell ten 


III y 80 


poul'd 


three hours' play 


ProL 29 


precipitance 


I i 143 


thyme 


I i 6 


pretended 


I idir. 


to, gerundive infin. 


I i 150 


prime-rose 


I i 7 


tods 


IV ii 104 


profess 


II v 14 


trace 


III V 21 


prospective laments, &c II ii 37 


transported 
travel 


I i 56 


proves 


II y 14 


II V 30 


proyne 


III vi 242 


Tucke 


IV ii 70 


purgcr 


I i 48 


tune 


V U 53 






tume 


V ii 53 


questant 


V iii 17 


twinning 


« , I i 179 


question's title 


V ui 17 


two hours' play 


Prol. 29 


qui^ht 
Qui passa 


V iv 35 
III V 87 


tytlers 


Viii 83 






uncandied 


I i 108 


rarely 


IV i no 


undertaker 


I i 75 


raven 


I i 20 


unwapper'd 


V iv 10 


ravens 


I i 41 


uxorem duccre 


I i dir. 


records 


V i 130 






retain 


I ii 24 


vast 


V i 51 


right 


IV i 45 


vengeance and revenge I i 59 I 


rose 


II u 136 


violets 


I i 9 


russet-pated 


I i 20 


visitating 


I i 147 






voiable 


I ii 67 


s' — shall 


III iv 20 






Saturn 


V iv 62 


want 


I i 223 


scurril 


V i 147 


wapRer 


V iv lo 


servant 


I i 91 


wash a tile 


III y 41 


sibbe 


I ii 72 


weavers 


II iii 48 
I i 86 




I iii 21 


whipstock 


IV i 60 


whoobub 


II vi 35 


smear*d 


I iv 18 


wild-fire 


III y 53 

IV i 80 


square 
solemnity 


IV iii 90 


Willow 


I i 223 




V i 140 


sojourn 


I iii 77 


wood 


IV i 148 


sow of lead 


V iii 120 


world's a city 


I y 15 


spoom 


III iv 9 




I ii57 


spoon 


II vi 33 






stool-baU 


V ii 73 


young handsome 


II iy 14 


strike 


V ii 64 






successes makes 

• 


I ii 63 


zain 


Viv 55 
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M.A.. 
Series 11. P/ay*. , Henry V: h. Parallel-Texts of the Quarto and First Folio, arranged so 

as to show their differences; c, a revised edition of the Play ;* the whole edited by Brinsley 
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of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised text. 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing; Loues Labour's Lost; Sichard II; 
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Beprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. 
Series V. The Contemporary Drama, Works suggested by the late Mr Eich irti - - 
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a. The Works of Eobert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from Gabr^^^ f • ; \ 

Thomas Lodge, and Henry Chettle. 

b. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham; G^orge-a-Gre . ! . ■ . : 

King Edward III (of which Act ii. is by a different hand, and that, possibly 
Shakspere's) ; Mucedonis ; Sir John Oldcastle ; Thomas Lord Cromwell ; The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy ; Faire 
Em ; The Birth of Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp ; The Life and Death of Thomas 
Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Perhaps * The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and 
Ahasuerus,' extant in German Translations.) 
e. The Martinist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating to the quarrel 
between Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Shakspere's time, their Directors, Players, Plays, 

and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Gager*s Meleager, a tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspondence relating 

to it between Dr Gager of Christ Church, and Dr John Eeynolds of Corpus (Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. IVIS. J. 18; and at Corpus). Also, Reynolds's rejoinder in 1593, 'The Overthrow 
of Stage Plays,' Ac, with the letters between him and Qentilis. Also, G^ntilis's 
* Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And *Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play against Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 

/. Robert Chester's Love's Martyr — from which Shakspere's lines to the * Phoenix and 
Turtle * were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to whom the 
Chorus Vatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between Chester's poem 
and Shakspere's Oymbeline, 

Bichai ! ' . .1 i'le other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. O. Halliwell). 

The R . . Pemassus, 1606 ; t<J be edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Series VI. : ; i lake's Touchstone, 1574 ; edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Dekker's 

Quits •' < ■ ■ '. edited by Henry Brown, Esq., B. A. 
Series VII . ?, Sfc, Three ISth-century Mysteries, with a Morality, from the Digby 

MS. 1 • ;v ^ from the unique MS. by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., The TowneUy Mysteries,^ 

re-edit 1 - unique MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 

Series VII? . . / ' neous. Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas More that ir 

possib^ I ^ ung Shakspere's handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Th •: 

liyraei ^ s of the last Age considered and examined', 1673, 1692 ; and his * ' 

View c ' ' -ij f the last Age', 1693. 



